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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


The summer climate of San 
Francisco is less subject to waves 
of heat and humidity than that 
of Chicago. Furthermore, a national con- 
vention on the Pacific Coast is a more ad- 
venturous undertaking than one at St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Baltimore, or Philadel- 
phia, These circumstances, in part at least, 
account for the fact that the great Demo- 
cratic gathering in the new Auditorium 
building at San Francisco, which opened on 
the 28th of June and continued until July 6, 
was far more spectacular and admittedly 
more spontaneous and enthusiastic than the 
Republican convention at Chicago. So pleased 
were many of the Democratic excursionists 
with their overland journey in special trains, 
with their sojourn in the beautiful and dis- 
tinctive State of California, and with their 
return by various scenic routes, that they 
were ready to entertain the tentative sugges- 
tion that had been made at San Francisco 
of an ocean voyage to Honolulu for the na- 
tional convention of 1924, 


Echoes of the 
Democratic 
Convention 


inesiliiaaniaia The Democratic convention was 
Forty-fourth indeed well entertained, both in 

Ballot session and out of session. Its 
exercises when in full assembly were marked 
by much of the picturesque oratorical variety 
of the traditional conventions of earlier 
days, while San Francisco and its environ- 
ment afforded ample diversions and pleasures 
for the unoccupied hours. The two-thirds 
tule has a tendency to prolong the balloting, 
and the wider margins of uncertainty incite 
oratorical effort and give the managers of 
the rival candidacies more of those always- 
welcomed opportunities for floor demonstra- 
tion and for novel devices of an advertising 
and promotion character. ‘The convention 
met and organized on Monday and spent the 
following three days in preliminary business 
and the adoption of a platform. Voting for 


candidates began on Friday, when two bal- 
lots were taken. On Saturday the roll was 
called twenty times without securing even a 
majority vote for any candidate, much less 
the required two-thirds. Adjournment was 
taken until Monday, when twenty-two more 
ballots were taken. The nomination of Hon. 
James Middleton Cox, Governor of Ohio, 
was accomplished on the forty-fourth roll- 
call of the States, at a very late hour Mon- 
day night. The selection of a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency was left until the after- 
noon of Tuesday, an agreement upon Mr. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, of New York, 
having been reached among the managers. 
By that time a large proportion of the dele- 
gates were already journeying homeward, or 
entering upon periods of Western vacation 
travel, 


The convention lasted three or 
four days longer than that of 
the Republicans, and the num- 
ber of ballots taken was precisely the same as 
in the Baltimore convention eight years ear- 
lier, which nominated Woodrow Wilson over 
Champ Clark. As in that Baltimore conven- 
tion and in several others, the most conspic- 
uous personality at San Francisco was Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. He did not dominate, 
but he was the favorite of the galleries and 
he had to be reckoned with at every turn by 
the two opposing sets of managers, to neither 
of which Bryan belonged. As an orator and 
platform figure, the Hon. Bourke Cockran, 
of New York, who was present as Tam- 
many’s chief spokesman, ranked with Mr. 
Bryan, as also he had done in previous con- 
ventions. Probably the most popular and 
successful member of the Democratic con- 
vention was the Chairman of the National 
Committee, Mr. Homer §. Cummings, who 
acted as temporary chairman and made the 
keynote speech. In respect to well-earned 


Note dle 
Convention 
Figures 
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influence and popularity, Mr. Cummings, 
who is an excellent Connecticut lawyer, 
holds a position very similar to that of Mr. 
Will H. Hays, who was the most influential 
and popular member of the Republican con- 
vention at Chicago, and who, from the stand- 
point of his contacts with all shades of 
party opinion and with Republicans in the 
different States as well as in Washington, 
was probably the man best qualified to have 
spoken for his party at Chicago precisely as 
Mr. Cummings spoke at San Francisco, 


eile Mr. Cummings did not have 

Speech by himself made permanent chair- 

Cummings man of the. Democratic conven- 
tion, and this position was accorded to Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Arkansas, whose selection 
was agreeable to President Wilson and the 
Administration, Senator. Robinson’s princi- 
pal,speech was devoted largely to criticism 
and disparagement of the Republican plat- 
form as adopted at Chicago. The two great 
documents produced by the Democratic con- 
vention are Mr. Cummings’s keynote speech 
and Senator Carter Glass’s platform. Both 
of these notable compositions had been sub- 
mitted in advance to President Wilson and 
had received the stamp of his endorsement. 
This remark, of course, applies to the plat- 
form in its original draft, and not to cer- 
tain details for which the Resolutions Com- 
mittee at San Francisco was responsible and 
which had no direct bearing upon the parts 
of the platform that were of chief concern 
to the President. That the Democratic Party 
made a remarkable record of legislative 
achievement in Wilson’s first term is a mat- 
ter of impartial political history. Mr, Cum- 
mings, in a series of terse sentences, sum- 
marized that record with cumulative power 
and telling effect. It was wholly legitimate, 
in view of the nature of the occasion, for 
Mr. Cummings to present the Democratic 
case from the party standpoint and to make 
the most and the best of it. His Republican 
friends, of whom he has many, were justified 
in complimenting him upon having made a 
great convention speech, eloquent without 
being diffuse, and concrete in its allusions 
without being tedious or undramatic. 


Eloquent Passing directly to the conduct 
yaunDert of of the war and the negotiation of 
peace, Mr. Cummings draws a 

brilliant picture of America’s effort, and in 
several striking paragraphs rises above the 
partisan plane. His attempt to throw the 


Republicans on the defensive in his discus- 
sion of unpreparedness before our making 
war in 1917 is not unskilful, perhaps, as a 
bit of platform debating, but it can hardly 
convince the impartial student of the facts. 
The reasons for extensive war preparation 
did not exist during the Roosevelt and Taft 
administrations. But when the whole world 
was ablaze with a war that affected vitally 
the interest of all neutrals, the reasons for 
important military and naval expansion were 
obvious and imperative. Democrats con- 
trolled the Administration and both houses 
of Congress, and they must accept responsi- 
bility for failing to see that there are times 
when large preparation for war is the best 
way to avert it. More than half of Mr. 
Cummings’s speech is devoted to eloquent 
advocacy of the League of Nations as a 
means of preventing future wars and to a 
defense of President Wilson in the contro- 
versy with the Senate. In this elaborate 
presentation—which had been subjected to 
the studious scrutiny of those most impor- 
tantly concerned, it is to be assumed that 
Mr. Cummings has stated the case for “Wil- 
sonism” as well as could be done. 
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COMPETITION AMONG OHIO NEWSIES 
From the Citizen (Columbus, Ohio) 
(Harding’s telegram to Cox: “I recall a much re- 

marked cartoon which portrayed you and me as news- 
boys contending for the White House delivery, It 
seems to have been prophetic. As an Ohioan and a 
fellow publisher, I congratulate you on your notable 
victory’’) 
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Much of the answer to Mr. 


The League 
Questionas Cummings’s speech had _ been 
It Stands : 5 

made in advance by Senator 


Lodge’s less eloquent but perhaps more his- 
torically accurate effort at Chicago. It is 
going to be very difficult in this campaign 
for the cool-headed and well-informed citi- 
zen to arouse himself to any fury of bitter 


feeling over either side of the controversy - 


about the League of Nations. All lead- 
ing Democrats and all leading Republicans 
alike in private conversation, so far as we 
are aware, admit that if the President had 
remained in the White House and sent a 
wisely selected group of Peace Commission- 
ers to join in the Conference at Paris and 
in the conclusions at Versailles, he could have 
dominated the framing of a treaty probably 
more satisfactory to him than the one he 
actually brought home, and, further, could 
have secured its immediate ratification. It 
would have been based upon his Fourteen 
Points, and he would have received plaudits 
much more satisfying than the momentary 
adulation with which he was greeted when 
he visited Europe. Mr. Cummings does not 
succeed in convincing thoughtful people that 
the Lodge reservations were of serious detri- 
ment to the treaty, or likely to impede the 
beneficial working of a League of Nations, 
any more than Mr. Lodge had succeeded in 
convincing that same class of readers and 
thinkers that the determined position of Re- 
publican Senators under his leadership had 
saved the United States from the imminent 
peril of being drawn into a maelstrom of in- 
ternational adventures against the country’s 
will and to its inevitable destruction. 


In the main, the reservations 
were not harmful to the treaty, 
and they may have been useful 
as explaining the position of the United 
States. The thing that has been harmful to 
this country and to the world has been the 
deadlock between President and Senate. 
Party spirit in such a matter as the discus- 
sion of the Treaty was not justifiable, and a 
compromise ought to have been reached 
promptly. The Democratic orators and also 
the platform at San Francisco were at some 
pains to show that Republican leaders had 
been committed by their earlier utterances to 
some kind of League of Nations as a means of 
preventing future wars. This, of course, is 
entirely true. If, therefore, the Republicans 
rather than the Democrats had been nego- 
tiating the peace treaty, it is quite believable 


Not a Proper 
/ssue for 
Parties 
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HON. HOMER S. CUMMINGS, OF CONNECTICUT, AS 
HE APPEARED AT SAN FRANCISCO 


(Mr. Cummings’ keynote speech proved to be a brilliant 
party document) 


that they would have worked as earnestly 
for international guarantees against war as 
Mr. Wilson himself. The Democrats at 
San Francisco would have faced the cam- 
saign in the thick of a bitter party quarrel 
if they had repudiated their own leader and 
his policies. It was obviously necessary that 
the orators and the platform should support 
“Wilsonism” to the full measure. 


The Riva) ‘dtter condeming the Republican 

Platforms and Senators for not ratifying the 

treaty as submitted by the Presi- 

dent, the Democratic platform opens the 

door a little way by means of the following 
sentence : 


We advocate the immediate ratification of the 
treaty without reservations which would impair 
its essential integrity, but do not oppose the ac- 
ceptance of any reservations making clearer or 
more specific the obligations of the United States 
to the League associates, 


The Republican platform had declared pos- 
itively for international institutions to estab- 
lish the reign of law and to prevent aggres- 
sion and war. It had praised the Republi- 
can Senators for opposing the League ot 
Nations as submitted by the President. It 
is so phrased that while it presents general 
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© Harris & Ewing 
PRESIDENT WILSON AS HE NOW APPEARS 


(On Saturday, July 19, Mr. Wilson was photographed 
at his desk by Mr. George W. Harris, of the “firm of 
Harris & Ewing. The President has evidently gained in 
weight. The picture above is one of a number taken on 
that date, and these are the first ones: that have been 
made since Mr. Wilson’s illness began last September) 


principles upon which the different groups of 
Republican leaders can unite, it does not tie 
the hands of Hiram Johnson in opposing the 
present League of Nations, nor the hands of 
Mr. Taft and others in supporting the 
League with certain reservations, There is 
implied in the platforms and the speeches of 
both great conventions the evident belief 
that we are not going to arrive at conclusions 
about questions of this kind until one party 
or the other is in full control of the organs 
of Government, 


Action When Lf Senator Harding should be 

the Deadlock elected President, and _ there 
/8 Relieved . mae 

should be a Republican majority 

in the Senate, it is fairly probable that 

America would enter the League of Nations, 

upon some terms, while ratifying the treaty 
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with Germany and establishing peace in a 
legal sense. In like manner, if Governor 
Cox should be elected and the Senate should 
be Democratic, it is wholly probable that the. 
peace question would be settled without much 
delay. Both Harding and Cox have served 
in Congress, and neither of them seems to 
entertain Mr, Wilson’s view of the presi- 
dency as a post of dominating personal lead- 
ership. Nevertheless, either of them would 
be embarrassed—and to some extent the dead- 
lock would continue—if he should enter the 
White House with the opposing party in con- 
trol of either or both houses of Congress. 
Mr. Wilson carried his leadership strongly 
and successfully through the six years that 
comprised three Democratic Congresses ; but 
he has not been able:to do business with the 
present Republican Congress, largely be- 
cause his acquired habit of leadership does 
not yield easily to the changed conditions 
which have called for compromises and for 
frank recognition of the popular verdict in 
the last Congressional elections. 


Any great body of men consti- 
residential tuting -a political party, a re- 
Leadership . ’ 

Su ligious sect, or a distinct racial 
element, will follow and obey a leader if 
the man who holds that position shows 
power, inspites confidence, and produces re- 
sults, Measured by those -tests, the leader- 
ship of President Wilson stands as an accom- 
plished fact. His period of national 
leadership ended with the congressional elec- 
tions of 1918. Peacemaking at the end of 
the Great War—the armistice having taken 
effect at the time of these American elections 
of November, 1918—was a national rather 
than a party responsibility. Mr. Wilson’s 
great mistake consisted in his acting upon the 
theory that the nation was continuing to be 
responsive to his personal leadership. He had 
promised to keep the Senate and the country 
informed of proceedings at Paris, but condi- 
tions made it difficult to carry out this under- 
taking. If the Senate had been represented 
by one Democratic and one Republican mem- 
ber on the Peace Commission much of the 
difficulty that arose might have been obviated. 
General Bliss on that Commission was 
known to the country as a military authority, 
and Mr. Henry White was known as a life- 
long diplomatist of wide European experi- 
ence; but neither of these admirable gentle- 
men was in any sense representative of the 
party organizations that had just faced each 
other in our American elections. 
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The only political representatives 
on the Commission besides the 
President himself were Secretary 
Lansing, head of the State Department, and 
Colonel House, who had been the President’s 
closest adviser in matters of foreign policy. 
In the course of the protracted peace negotia- 
tions at Paris, President Wilson found him- 
self in disagreement with both Secretary Lan- 
sing and Colonel House. In due time Mr. 
Lansing was dismissed from his Cabinet 
office, and the relationship of confidential 
adviser which had been sustained by Colonel 
House for six 
years or more was 
abruptly termi- 
nated. If Mr. 
Wilson could have 
changed the form 
of his leadership, 
submerging the 
personal element 
of it, he might 
have continued to 
guide the country 
through the in- 
herent power of 
his official position. 
But his later meth- 
ods, in view of 
changed political 
conditions, were 
not conducive to 
the results that he 
sought to attain. 
At a time when he 
should have led 
the country as a whole he relied so strongly 
upon his previously unchallenged right of 
Democratic leadership that he sacrificed the 
unity of his own party. His detachment had 
at length became too great for purposes of 
practical achievement. 


Mr. Wilson's 
Detachment 
in Paris 
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SENATOR ROBINSON. OF 
ARKANSAS 


(Permanent chairman of the 
San Francisco convention) 


Formal ot to have endorsed him and 
Endorsement at his two administrations at San 
San Francisco F tc ld h b f ] 

rancisco would have been fata 
to the Democrats in the campaign upon 
which we are now entering. It was the busi- 
ness of the party to uphold the President in 
such speeches as those of Chairman Cum- 
mings and Senator Robinson. It was also 
the obvious business of the convention to 
place at the head of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions so loyal, sincere, and able a supporter 
of Mr. Wilson as Senator Carter Glass, of 
Virginia. The platform, which is a skilful 
dissertation rather than a terse creed, sup- 
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ports the President to the utmost and chal- 
lenges the Republicans at every point. But 
the undercurrent in the convention was one 
of reaction from President Wilson’s domi- 
nation. Except for his natural and proper 
interest in the keynote speech and the plat- 
form, there was no evidence at all that Presi- 
dent Wilson was trying to run the conven- 
tion—much less that he was assuming to dic- 
tate the nominee. If there had been a Wil- 
son candidate, it is hardly likely that Mr. 
McAdoo and _ Attorney-General - Palmer 
would have entered the convention as rival 
candidates with equal strength, and that the 
Palmer support would have been maintained 
through thirty-eight ballots. 


Wilson’s Upon the adoption of the plat- 
Message as a form and before taking up the 
choice of 2 candidate, the con- 

vention had telegraphed compliments and 
congratulations to President Wilson and had 
received from him a 
telegram in_ reply 
which was meant to 
be a campaign docu- 
ment of importance, 
and_ which,  there- 
fore, ought to be 
quoted in full at 
this point in our re- 
view and comment: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON, July 2 


Hon. Homer S. Cum- 

MINGS, Chairman 
Democratic National 
Committee, San Fran- 
cisco. 

It was with the 
most grateful appre- 
ciation that re- 
ceived the message 
from the Convention 
so kindly trans- 
mitted by you. It is 
a source of profound 
pride with me to re- 

ceive such an evidence of the confidence of 
the great party which derives its principles 
direct and untainted from the founders of 
our Government and the authors of our lib- 
erty. While our opponents are endeavoring 
to isolate us among the nations of the world, 
we are following the vision of the founders 
of the Republic, who promised the world 
the counsel and leadership of the free people 
of the United States in all matters that af- 
fected human liberty and the justice of law. 
That promise we deliberately renewed when 
we entered the great war for human free- 
dom, and we now keep faith with those who 
died in Flanders Fields to redeem it. 

















SENATOR GLASS, OF 
VIRGINIA 
(Chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee and chief 
author of the Democratic 
platform) 
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HON, ALFRED E. SMITH, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


CWho was one of the most popular figures in the Demo- 
cratic national convention) 


That I should have been accorded leader- 
ship in such great matters fills my heart with 
gratitude and pride, and the course the party 
has taken fills me with a perfect confidence 
that it will go from victory to victory until 
the true traditions of the Republic are vin- 
dicated and the world convinced not only 
of our strength and prowess, but of our in- 
tegrity and our devotion to the highest 
ideals. This is a conquering purpose, and 
nothing can defeat it. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


There had been some needless apprehension 
on the part of the President’s friends lest the 
platform should not fully sustain the White 
House doctrines, claims, and record; and it 
would seem that the President regarded his 
convention work as happily finished before 
the balloting had begun, 


No White House 4 WaS reported that attempts to 
secure the President’s interven- 
tion in favor of one candidate or 
another, as the balloting proceeded and as 
the convention adjourned over Sunday, were 
not successful, It is true that a majority of 
the leaders who were regarded as most in 
accord with the administration were sup- 
porters of the candidacy of William G. Mc- 
Adoo, But there had never been a hint of 
disapproval on the part of the administration 


of the candidacy of the Hon. A. Mitchell 


Favorite 
Appeared 
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Palmer, himself a member of the Cabinet. 
Mr. McAdoo had been willing to accept the 
nomination if it came to him, but had not 
made himself an open or active candidate and 
had requested that his name should not be 
presented. On his own part, as well as upon 
the President’s, there had been scrupulous 
observance of the rules of delicacy in view of . 
the fact that Mr. McAdoo is the President’s 
son-in-law. The New York delegation was 
almost solid in its adherence to the Tammany 
leadership of Mr. Charles F. Murphy, and 
it was unanimous at the beginning of the 
convention in allowing New York’s block 
of ninety votes to go as a compliment to the 
Governor, Alfred E. Smith, whose name 
had been presented by Mr. Bourke Cockran. 
Governor Smith proved a highly popular 
figure in the convention, and the complimen- 
tary votes for him continued through several 
ballots, while Tammany was carefully study- 
ing the situation. 


As a matter of record, we may 
note here the distribution of 
votes on the first ballot, which 
was taken Friday afternoon, July 2nd. The 
total number of members of the convention 
was 1094, and under the two-thirds rule 729 
votes were necessary to a choice. This first 
ballot gave a substantia] number of votes to 
as many as sixteen candidates, These were 
as follows, in the order of the strength they 
showed : 


Candidates on 
the Opening 
Ballot 


William G. McAdoo of New York... 266 
Attorney-General Palmer of Pennsyl- 


NADINE Aina doth einai ese art emahers cin ois 256 
Governor Cox of Ohio.............- 134 
Governor Smith of New York........ 109 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey... 42 
Vice-President Marshall of Indiana... 35 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma.......... 33 


Ambassador Davis of West Virginia 32 
Secretary of Agriculture Meredith of 


TOMES. Ssitenciewck oo cia eee sees 27 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia.... 26% 
Chairman Homer S. Cummings of 

MOPED bas Saute ip See oes REE 25 
Senator Simmons of North Carolina.. 24 
James W. Gerard of New York...... ot 
Senator John Sharp Williams of Mis- 

RIBBEDDE ois Sco tae Sees eee ene Sie 20 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska...... 18 
Hon. Champ Clark of Missouri...... 9 


A few years ago the most prominent candi- 
dates before a Democratic convention were 
Mr. Bryan and Senator Underwood, of Ala- 
bama. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
the fact that upon this first ballot one single 
delegate voted for Bryan, while a half of 
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a single split vote was given to Underwood. 
Champ Clark had been the favorite eight 
years ago, while this year his vote on no suc- 
ceeding ballot was as high as on the first, 
when he received nine. There was one vote 
for Secretary Daniels of the Navy and one 
for William Randolph Hearst, also one for 
the present Secretary of State, Bainbridge 
Colby, who was very prominent in the con- 
vention as an eloquent speaker and a per- 
sonal representative of President Wilson, 
but whose membership in the Republican and 
Progressive parties has been too recent to give 
him the authority that he might otherwise 
have had in Democratic councils. 


Site With so many favorite sons 
the Seventh in evidence, the presentation 
Roll-Call 


speeches, though oratorical 
enough, finally emptied the galleries. The 
balloting, however, held the crowds through 
long hours of suspense while the leaders were 
trying to make combinations behind the 
scenes. The New York delegation had cast 
its solid ninety. votes for Governor “Al” 
Smith through six ballots. The break came 
on the seventh, when sixty-eight New York 
votes were swung over to Governor Cox, 
while sixteen went to McAdoo, two to 
Palmer and one to Davis. Also through 
six ballots the twenty-eight votes of New 
Jersey had held to Governor Edwards as the 
favorite son, but on the seventh ballot 
twenty-five of these had gone to Cox and 
three to McAdoo. Ohio, of course, had 
from the. beginning cast a solid forty-eight 
votes for Governor Cox, while Indiana had 
given its thirty for its own son, Vice-Presi- 
dent Marshall. It was on the sixth ballot 
that the Indiana men, under the leadership 
of Tom Taggart, had made a break, seven- 
teen going for Cox, eleven holding to Mar- 
shall, and two voting for McAdoo. 


After a few more ballots Cox 
had absorbed the entire strength 
of the neighboring State. _ IIli- 
nois on the first ballot had given thirty-five 
ot its fifty-eight votes to Palmer, nine. to 
McAdoo, nine to Cox and five to Smith. On 
the twelfth ballot the Palmer strength in 
Illinois all went to Cox, who thus received 
forty-four votes as against fourteen for 
McAdoo. At the very start all of Ken- 
tucky’s twenty-six votes were for Cox ex- 
cept three that were for McAdoo. Thus the 
seventh ballot was a significant one, McAdoo 
and Palmer having both gainéd a few votes, 
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while Cox more than doubled his original 
strength, and candidates like Smith and 
Edwards had practically disappeared in the 
Cox interest, as also had the Mississippi vote 
originally cast for John Sharp Williams. On 
the other hand, the North Carolina vote for 
Simmons had gone to McAdoo. - Senator 
Glass had made so fine an impression that 
Virginia’s twenty-four votes adhered to him 
until the thirtieth ballot, after which there 
was a tendency to divide the votes among the 
leading candidates. This seventh ballot then 
showed 384 for McAdoo, 295% for Cox, 
and 267% for Palmer, with Owen, Davis, 
Glass, Cummings and Marshall still on the 
slate as lesser candidates. 


The Palmer support was tena- 
cious, but it began to decline 
after this seventh ballot, where 
it had reached its highest point. It fell as 
low as 144 on the twenty-first ballot, rose 
again gradually until it reached 222 on the 
thirty-fifth, and broke almost completely on 
the thirty-ninth, at which time late Monday 
evening the Cox strength had jumped eighty- 
five votes and again taken the first place—a 
position it had gained on the twelfth ballot, 
and had held until the thirtieth. The bare 
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(Who is credited with having done more than any other 
delegate to bring about the nomination of Governor Cox) 
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majority (548) was also reached by Cox on 
the forty-second, and on the forty-third he 
had 567, with McAdoo standing at 412 and 
Ambassador Davis as the leading “dark 
horse” at 571%. It accords with the estab- 
lished etiquette of Democratic Conventions 
(not observed however in 1912) to grant the 
requisite two-thirds majority on the next 
ballot after a candidate has shown himself 
able to secure the majority vote which under 
ordinary rules would win the nomination. 
Thus on the forty-fourth ballot delegations 
rapidly changed their votes to Cox and the 
choice was speedily made unanimous by ac- 
clamation. 


It is possible that Mr. McAdoo 
could have won if he had been 
an active candidate. He was the 
plurality choice through the first eleven bal- 
lots; stood second during the next eighteen ; 
held first rank again for nine votes (until 
the thirty-ninth); and then lost rapidly 
until the clear majority for Cox on the 
forty-third led to the requisite two-thirds 
majority on the forty-fourth. Mr. McAdoo’s 
record as Secretary of the Treasury had 
been that of a most resourceful, courageous 
and brilliant executive, and his management 
of the railroads for war purposes had 
achieved the immediate end, while winning 


M’Adoo’s 
Genuine 
Strength 


for him the loyal good-will of railway labor. — 


Tammany was persistently against him; and 
for once Tammany has returned happy from 
a national convention. 


The Attorney-General had held 
his own as a strong third until 
the thirty-ninth ballot. His best 
vote showed among his adherents seventy- 
three of the seventy-six Pennsylvania dele- 
gates, thirty-two from Illinois, twenty-six 
‘from Iowa, sixteen from Massachusetts, 
eleven from Michigan, and substantial votes 
from Missouri, Colorado, Maine, South 
Dakota and Florida, with many scattering 
votes. In the resolute endeavor to enforce 
the Lever Act and give the country its 
necessary coal, he had antagonized certain 
labor elements; and in the attempt to protect 
the country against revolutionary Reds and to 
do his part towards securing the deportation 
of undesirable aliens, he had brought upon 
himself a great deal of shallow and undis- 
criminating criticism. The bitterness against 
Palmer was a tribute to his courage and 
strength. It was evident that the conven- 
tion, while ready to make the platform agree- 
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able to the Persident and his official family, 
was not inclined to give the nomination to 
any member or ex-member of Mr. Wilson’s 
cabinet. It is possible that if Mr. McAdoo 
and Mr. Palmer had absolutely withdrawn 
at an early stage in the voting they might 
have helped to nominate a lesser candidate 
strongly identified with Mr. Wilson’s views, 
like Carter Glass, Senator Owen, Secretary 
Meredith, or John W. Davis; but the con- 
vention as a whole was not accepting dicta- 
tion, and there is little reason to suppose that 
any such combination could have _ been 
formed. 


ite <ee wee general view is that 
oe as a strong ticket was nominated, 
and that the convention gave 

itself an agreeable surprise—and its op- 
ponents a certain shock of disappointment— 
by its brilliancy and its general harmony. 
Undoubtedly this has seemed to all com- 
petent observers, to be a Republican year ; and 
yet the gathering at San Francisco was far 
from being forlorn or despondent. It still 
looks like a Republican year, but certainly 
the Democrats are not banking upon assured 
defeat. Governor Cox has had a career 
which is recounted for our readers in this 
number of the Review by the competent pen 
of Mr. Howard Egbert, who is editor of the 
Dayton News. Mr. Cox, like the Repub- 
lican candidate, Mr. Harding, has grown up 
as a newspaper editor, publisher and owner. 
The typical publisher whose life has been 
identified with the welfare of a growing and 

















GOVERNOR COX TAKING THE OATH 


(The photograph shows Chief Justice Hugh L. Nichols, 
of Ohio, administer€ng the oath of office to Governor Cox 
as he entered upon his third term) 
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prosperous American community has_ by 
reason of his calling a fitness for public ser- 
vice that assures him a leading place in the 
affairs of his vicinity and his State. He may 
from that standpoint go further in official 
life, or he may prefer to exercise his influence 
chiefly through the functions of the press. 
Senator Harding and Governor Cox have 
been tested in their home towns and in their 
own State of Ohio. 


Qualities and 


Views of in Congress for several terms 
ou “0X and has been three times elected 
Governor. He has those alert sympathies 


and aptitudes that are awakened and trained 
in the development of honest and capable 
newspaper men. The business of editing or 
publishing a paper in an American com- 
munity makes a man public-minded and pub- 
lic-spirited. He is not likely to succeed at his 
calling if he does not quickly learn to think 
in terms of the progress and welfare of his 
fellow citizens. It must be his habit to keep 
open the windows of his mind; and though 
he may at. times be a partisan fighter, he is 
not likely to become fixed and hardened in 
his prejudices, and, he can usually learn by 
observation and experience. In an article 
published by us last month in advance of 
the San Francisco convention it was shown 
that Governor Cox has initiated many im- 
portant reforms in State government and has 
helped to bring Ohio into line with progres- 
sive ideas in many valuable details of 
statute law and public administration. Mr. 
Egbert also brings out these facts. In na- 
tional affairs Governor Cox is not strongly 
identified with any policies that are involved 
in sharp controversy. He will support the 
platform and will show cordiality toward the 
Wilson views of America’s international duty 
and opportunity; but his temperament and 
his methods are, of course, quite different 
from those of Mr. Wilson. He may argue 
for the League of Nations, but it would be 
hard for him to convince the country that his 
whole heart is wrapped up in Article X or 
in any other particular textual portions of 
a document which, after all, ought to be 
considered through its general intentions 
rather than through its phraseology. 


The United States has entered 
upon a tremendous experiment 
in prohibiting the business of 
making, importing, and distributing intoxi- 
cating drinks. It is not strange that this 


Aleohol 


in 
Politics 


Mr. Cox represented his district. 
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GOVERNOR COX WITH HIS INFANT DAUGHTER ANNE 

(This photograph was taken at Dayton, after the 
Governor had been informed of his nomination at San 
Francisco) 


policy should have seemed to thousands of 
politicians to have an important, if not a de- 
termining, place in the contests of 1920. For 
more than half a century the liquor question 
had played a great part in our politics. The 
liquor business had controlled the political 
elements, which, in turn, had dominated some 
of our largest States and many of our prin- 
cipal cities. Through local option and 
through State-wide movements the cause of 
prohibition had, in spite of fluctuations, made 
steady gains, beginning in the middle of the 
last century. Only the exalted moods pro- 
duced by seeing millions of American ‘boys 
leaving home in uniform had carried the 
Eighteenth Amendment through Congress 
and through its rapid round of the State 
legislatures. Reaction was bound to come 
with the return of the soldiers. The wets 
began to assert themselves vociferously, their 
spokesmen including millionaire clubmen and 
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influential labor leaders. ‘The politicians in 
both parties as recently as two months ago 
had become more afraid of the “wets” than 
of the “drys.” 


Many Eastern Republican lead- 
ers supposed that the Chicago 
platform would have to concede 
something to the wets. The drys on their 
part were willing to forego a positive plank 
favoring prohibition at Chicago, provided the 
wets would abandon their plan of forcing a 
debate on the floor of the convention on the 
question of modifying the Volstead Act in 
favor of light wines and beers. ‘The strong 
decision of the Supreme Court upholding 
the Constitution and the Volstead law came 
just in time to strengthen the drys at Chi- 
cago; and so the Republican platform did 
not mention prohibition, and the subject was 
not openly discussed in the convention. It 
was conceded that the drys were the victors 
at Chicago, 


“Drys"" 
Won at 
Chicago 


a The Democrats, however, were 
et’’ Forces bask 

Counted Upon regarded as containing stronger 
San Francisco ooups of wet politicians than 
was the case with the other party. Thus 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey had ap- 
peared as a candidate for the Presidency 
purely on the ground of. his being aggressively 
wet and having carried his, State on that 
issue. Furthermore, Tammany Hall, rep- 
resenting the great State of New York, had 
gone to San Francisco in a decidedly wet 
mood, controlling the convention’s largest 
delegation and supporting a wet candidate 
of its own in the person of the popular Gov- 
ernor of the State, Alfred E. Smith. Its 
chief spokesman, Bourke Cockran, was 
charged by it with the twofold task of put- 
ting Governor Smith in nomination and of 
urging a wet plank first upon the Resolu- 
tions Committee and second upon the con- 
vention itself. It was well known that wet 
influences were strong in the Ohio and Ken- 
tucky support of Governor Cox. Mr. Bryan, 
as the country’s most conspicuous advocate of 
prohibition, had gone to San Francisco far 
more concerned about the fight between wets 
and drys than about the League of Nations 
or the mere question of candidates. 


The fight on prohibition came in 
connection with the adoption of 
the platform and in advance of 
the balloting for candidates. When the plat- 
form was reported it was found to contain no 


Testing 
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Delegates 
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allusion at all to the great experiment upon 
which the country had entered. Then came 
the direct test of convention sentiment which 
it was highly worth while to have made. 
Hon. William J. Bryan presented a resolu- 
tion pledging the party to strict enforcement 
of the Volstead law “without any increase in 
the alcoholic content of permitted bever- 
ages.” The bearing of this phrase lies in 
the fact that the national law (the Volstead 
Act) limits the alcoholic content to one-half 
of one per cent. The States of New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts, on the other 
hand, had recently enacted laws fixing the 
limit of 2.75 per cent. Governor Coolidge of 
Massachusetts had vetoed this law, telling the 
legislature to wait until they had heard from 
the Supreme Court. Soon after, on June 7, 
the court sustained the Volstead Act and 
thereby nullified all State acts inconsistent 
with it. The significance of Bryan’s reso- 
lution therefore is obvious. A wet Con- 
gress could modify the Volstead Act and in- 
crease the alcoholic limit, with the reasonable 
probability that the courts would sustain the 
judgment of Congress. Mr. Bryan’s resolu- 
tion secured 155 affirmative votes as against 
929 nays. This might have been regarded as 
a wet victory; but as a matter of fact the 
drys had already won by reason of their suc- 
cess in keeping a wet plank out of the plat- 
form. This was further illustrated by the 
fate of Mr. Bourke Cockran’s appeal to the 
convention. He took the floor in advocacy of 
a plank condemning the saloon system, but 
favoring the manufacture of light wines and 
beers for home consumption. ‘This was lost 
by 356 yeas to 726 nays. 


Thus two-thirds of the conven- 
tion voted against the only wet 
plank that was offered for en- 
dorsement. In view of the noise and clamor 
of the wets before they went to San Fran- 
cisco, it must be conceded that the drys won 
a decisive victory, although Mr. Bryan’s af- 
firmative position was not endorsed. It may 
be fairly inferred that both parties are will- 
ing to give prohibition a fair trialk An in- 
crease of the alcoholic content of drinks to 
the extent of the New Jersey and New York 
measures might not have very bad results if 
such laws could be strictly enforced. But if 
so much concession were made it would 
hardly be possible in practice to prevent the 
sale of drinks having a far greater alcoholic 
percentage. It is understood that the posi- 
tion of Governor Cox is that of a believer in 
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the strict enforcement of the law, although as 
President he might not veto an amendment 
to the Volstead Act which Congress should 
pass upon its own initiative. While the wets 
supported Cox at San Francisco, it does not 
follow that the liquor interests would derive 
any advantage from his election. 


tio  .ae neither party took an af- 
Welcomed by firmative stand either for or 
against prohibition, but both are 
supporting it by implication, Nor is either 
party bidding higher than the other for the 
favor of women voters. Both platforms call 
for the completed ratification of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment in time for nation-wide 
woman suffrage in the pending contest. At 
San Francisco, it would seem, the women 
were more active politically than at Chicago. 
The well-known English publicist, Mr. A. 
Maurice Low, who has for many years rep- 
resented London newspapers at Washington, 
has at our request contributed to this num- 
ber a brief sketch of the convention scene at 
San Francisco as it impressed him, with espe- 
cial reference to the new part taken by 
women in politics.. The Third Party and 
Socialist movements are, of course, recogniz- 
ing women even more fully than the old 
parties. 


If Mr. McAdoo had been nom- 
inated, his personal popularity 
with the railroad brotherhoods 
and with organized labor in general would 
have been a factor in the election. The 
record of Governor Cox, as Mr. Egbert’s 
article well shows, has been in every way 
friendly to the interests of wage-earners of 
both sexes and to their children. Mr. Gom- 
pers and other leaders of organized labor are 
opposed to the Republican platform and 
ticket, and are, at least by comparison, favor- 
able to Democratic success. The section of 
the Democratic platform dealing with labor 
makes a long recital of laws passed and mea- 
sures taken during the Wilson Administra- 
tion in the supposed interest of wage-earn- 
ers. It then proceeds to set forth views and 
principles intended to invite the labor vote, 
and phrased more rhetorically than the Re- 
publican platform, but not differing in any 
substantial fashion. Comparing the two 
platforms, the “industrial relations” section 
of the Chicago document is the more definite, 
and is the result of a more exhaustive study 
of facts and opinions; but there is no real 
choice between the two in so far as mere sen- 
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timent is concerned. The voters have sim- 
ply to decide whether from their own stand- 
points they would rather have Cox and the 
Democrats in power or Harding and the 
Republicans. Both parties are well inclined 
towards labor, and favor the economic and 
social progress of all citizens and their fam- 
ilies. It is not likely that either Harding or 
Cox would have yielded to the coercion that 
gave us the Adamson law, nor is it probable 
that either of them would show weakness or 
vacillation in the face of coal strikes or rail- 
road strikes. The radical labor elements 
have no use for either of the major tickets, 
and will follow the banner of Debs and the 
Socialists or else support Christensen and the 
Farmer-Labor Party that was launched at 
Chicago in the middle of July. 


All persons of good _ under- 
standing know quite well that 
the puzzling and dangerous Irish 
crisis of the present year is not going to be 
affected to any visible extent by the results 
of the American contest between Harding 
and Cox, At Chicago the sub-committee on 
resolutions, being evenly divided, is said to 
have accepted an Irish plank by the casting 
vote of its chairman. On the following 
morning the full resolutions committee over- 
whelmingly rejected the work of the sub- 
committee in this particular; and thus the 
Irish question did not emerge either in the 
platform or in any discussion on the floor of 
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Uncie Sam: “If I weren’t so preoccupied with Ireland, 
I might be tempted to give myself a mandate for this.” 
From Punch (London) 
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the Republican gathering. The leaders in 
America of the movement for Irish indepen- 
dence went to San Francisco promising the 
Democrats millions of votes in return for a 
platform plank. After much cogitation the 
following clauses were prepared and duly 
adopted as a part of the platform: 


The great principle of national self-determina- 
tion has received constant reiteration as one of 
the chief objectives for which this country entered 
the war, and victory established this principle. 

Within the limitations of international comity 
and usage, this convention repeats the several 
previous expressions of the sympathy of the 
Democratic party of the United States for the 
aspirations of Ireland for self-government. 


This mild and inoffensive expression had not 
been arrived at without much turmoil in the 
sessions of the platform committee, and a 
lively debate in the convention itself, Frank 
P. Walsh, of Missouri, appeared in support 
of the De Valera plank recognizing the Irish 
Republic, that had been rejected at Chicago. 
The Irish sympathizers succeeded in bring- 
ing a minority report before the convention. 
Upon roll-call the vote in favor of the strong 
and significant Irish plank was 402% and 
the vote against it was 676. In view of this 
positive action by the convention the plank 
quoted above becomes either meaningless or 
a grudging and insincere bid for votes. Natu- 
rally the politicians who are making the 
Irish question their chief interest were as 
much disgusted with the results at San Fran- 
cisco as with those in the Republican con- 
vention, and were ready to carry their 
strength to a third party movement. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Frank P. Walsh appeared at the 
later political gathering in Chicago, where 
his was one of the three or four leading 
names for the nomination which was finally 
declined by Senator LaFollette, of Wiscon- 
sin. There is no doubt about the Third 
Party’s views on Ireland, since they have 
been emphatically set forth in the platform. 


Although President Wilson has 
been determined to force the 
party fighting along the contro- 
versy between himself and the Senate over 
the League of Nations, with the seeming 
consent of Governor Cox and Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and with the prompt accept- 
ance of the challenge by Senator Harding, 
it does not follow that anybody can compel 
the public to contend about things in which 
the people at large do not take a fighting 
interest. The coal question and the railroad 
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question are vital, and they are at the center 
of a group of economic issues that will be 
likely to dominate the election. ‘The Re- 
publicans praised the Esch-Cummins Act, 
pronounced against Government ownership 
and the Plumb plan, and demanded the ad- 
justment of rates to give fair return alike to 
railroad capital and labor. ‘The Democrats 
praised Government operation as successful 
for war purposes only, and pronounced for 
“a thoroughly effective transportation sys- 
tem under private ownership,” thus standing 
substantially with the Republicans on the 
railroad question. Here comes the great 
opportunity of the third party to secure votes 
upon a vital issue. Not only have the rail- 
way brotherhoods declared for the Plumb 
plan of national purchase of the railroads and 
operation by employees, but this plan was 
also endorsed against the opposition of Mr. 
Gompers by the recent annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


From the standpoint of those be- 
lieving in public ownership of 
railroads and nationalization in 
general, the Republican and Democratic 
platforms are identical, and Cox and Hard- 
ing look precisely alike. ‘The question of 
coal and its distribution is more acute even 
than the railroad problem, but less profound 
in its bearings. The radical labor movement 
will not be influenced by Mr. Gompers’ bias 
in favor of the Democrats and against the 
Republicans, but will find in the third party 
an opportunity to vote for its real convic- 
tions. The business elements, in view of re- 
cent history, may regard the Republican 
party as a little more solid than the Demo- 
cratic upon these economic problems by 
reason of its general makeup, although this 
may be a debatable point. Thus if the popu- 
lar swing towards the third party ticket 
should, in the course of the campaign, prove 
to be very formidable, there might be a ten- 
dency on the part of business men to rally 
about one or the other of the conservative 
tickets, and this tendency might help the 
Harding-Coolidge ticket more than the Cox- 
Roosevelt. This would have less relation 
to the views of the candidates than to the 
unity and efficiency of the parties. 


How the 
Radicals 
See Parties 


nl Thus it seems hardly probable 
Not Dogmas, that, as between Republicans and 

Democrats, the issues will be 
either those involved in the personality of 
candidates or those derived from the phrasing 
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of platforms. Neither Cox nor Harding as- 
sumes to be a Moses or a Joshua. Neither 
of them has the notion of being now, or of 
becoming, a supreme personal leader of the 
nation or of his own party. There is noth- 
ing weak in the conception of the presidency 
that these candidates entertain, and both are 
aware that if elected President they will have 
to use their own minds and judgments in 
making decisions. But neither one of them 
has any present thought of an administration 
in which he would work by himself, isolated. 
Each would expect to gather about him as 
strong a cabinet as possible and to give it due 
weight, while also getting on as agreeably as 
possible with Congress. The voter who 
wishes to see the country virtually revolu- 
tionized in an economic sense will of course 
give support to the third party. The more 
normal portions of the great American com- 
munity will simply have to decide whether 
this year they think. it better to give a 
vote of confidence to the Democratic party, 
or to help complete the recent swing of the 
pendulum, which has given us a Republican 
Congress, by giving’ us also a Republican 
President. 


Senator Harding and Governor 
Cox have both declared them- 
selves greatly pleased with their 
running mates. We shall publish articles 
next month more especially descriptive of the 
two candidates for the vice-presidency. 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts is a 
fine example of the younger public men who 
are coming forward in the Republican party, 
and a similar thing: may be said of Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is on the ticket 
with Governor Cox. Mr. Roosevelt is a dis- 
tant kinsman of the late President Roose- 
velt, and his wife is a daughter of President 
Roosevelt’s brother. Franklin Roosevelt is 
as highly esteemed in New York as is Calvin 
Coolidge in Massachusetts. His home is in 
Duchess County, a few miles from Pough- 
keepsie, and he has served in the State 
Senate from his home district. Through 
both Wilson Administrations he has been 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; and Secre- 
tary Daniels has always accorded him full 
credit for much of the best work that has 
been done in our recent naval expansion. 
He will take an active part in campaign 
work. The nomination of men as capable as 
Coolidge and Roosevelt for the second place 
cn the two tickets has been universally com- 
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mended, quite regardless of party. The un- 
expected death of Colonel Roosevelt and the 
serious and protracted illness of President 
Wilson have reminded the country of the 
great importance of the vice-presidential 
office. ‘There is no reason why the Vice- 
President, elected by direct vote of the peo- 
ple, should not be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet without portfolio. Senator 
Harding has said that if elected he will bring 
Governor Coolidge into close relationship 
with him and regard him, for all purposes 
of counsel, as a working member of the Ad- 
ministration. 


The Democrats at San Fran- 
cisco pledged themselves to take 
good care of disabled soldiers, 
spoke justly regarding the War Risk Bureau, 
and committed themselves to the Lane policy 
of soldier settlements on land; but—as im- 
plied by stern silence—they rejected the 
bonus bill which the House of Representa- 
tives had so recently passed by a great ma- 
jority. The Republicans had also avoided 
committing themselves to a specific policy, 
although pledging themselves to a just and 
generous treatment of the ex-service men. 
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SENATOR HARDING WAS PROMPTLY VISITED BY GOVERNOR COOLIDGE, HIS RUNNING MATE, AND THE PICTURE 
SHOWS THE TWO CANDIDATES IN CONFERENCE WITH CHAIRMAN WILL HAYS 


Neither party is committed in its platform 
to compulsory military training, or to any 
sort of military or naval policy. Both are by 


implication in favor of disarmament in the 
early future, with a reduction of military 


and naval expenditure through the adoption 
of a suitable world-policy looking to perma- 
nent peace. 


Neither platform is specific as 
regards a Mexican policy, the 
Democrats being more optimistic 
about conditions in Mexico and commending 
the Wilson Administration’s general atti- 
tude. Both platforms have kind words for 
Armenia, the Republicans condemning Presi- 
dent Wilson’s mandate proposal and the 
Democrats sidestepping the point. The Re- 
publicans decided to omit all allusion to the 
question of Philippine independence, assum- 
ing that American sovereignty is to continue 
indefinitely. The Democrats, however, 
could not ignore the fact that their party had 
in the Jones Act specifically promised early 
independence; and they now express them- 
selves as in favor of “the granting of inde- 
pendence without unnecessary delay to the 
10,500,000 inhabitants of the Philippine Isl- 
ands.” Both platforms responded to the re- 
quest of Hawaiian delegates for favorable 
expressions as to future policy. The Demo- 
crats declare themselves for making Porto 
Rico first a regular territory and then a 
State. They express similar views with re- 
gard to the future of Alaska. 


America’s 
Outlying 
Obligations 


The visit of the Democratic 
legions to San Francisco was 
meant in part to emphasize the 
growing importance to America of the inter- 
ests that center in the Pacific. Just after the 
convention a number of Congressmen took 
ship on a Government vessel for. a visit to 
our trans-Pacific neighbors. Meanwhile, an 
investigation of the Japanese problem in 
California was being made by members of 
the House Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. The Democratic platform, 
in accord with that of the Republicans, fa- 
vored the California view of the further ex- 
clusion of Asiatic immigrants. The anti- 
Japanese sentiment in our coast States is 
now more marked than at any former time. 
It will be difficult to adjust the Japanese 
situation in such a way as to bring harmony 
and good understanding, but a solution must 
be earnestly sought. Dr. Schurman, the 
former President of Cornell University and 
a member of the original Philippine Com- 
mission, has lately visited Japan as a mem- 
ber of the party headed by Mr. Frank A. 
Vanderlip. Dr. Schurman advocates the 
appointment of a joint commission made up 
in equal numbers of Japanese and American 
public men to settle questions of race, immi- 
gration, schools and land-holding. The peo- 
ple of California are soon to vote upon a 
bill the intention of which is to put an end 
to the acquisition of California land, whether 
by title or by lease, for use or occupation of 
Asiatics. 


Japan 
and the 
United States 
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a The attempt at Chicago, begin- 
“Third Party” ning on July 10, to fuse into one 
's Launched + )yortant political party a con- 
siderable number of more or less radical and 
extreme political societies and groups was 
not an easy task and could not be quickly per- 
formed. The most important factor in point 
of numbers was the Labor Party, which 
knew its own mind and was sweepingly 
radical. The most intellectual group was 
made up of the adherents of the so-called 
Committee of Forty-Eight, a movement per- 
haps more abundantly supplied with leaders 
than with followers. Second to the Labor 
Party—if not matching it in strength—was 
the farmers’ movement of the Northwest, 
known as the Non-Partisan League, which 
dominates North Dakota and is strong in 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and some other 
States. There were several societies of ex- 
soldiers, the Single Tax party, and two or 
three other organizations. After four or five 
days of separate meetings, the various groups 
decided to unite under the especial auspices 
of the Labor Party, and they began holding 
their amalgamated convention on July 14. 
There ensued a period of delay while ne- 
gotiations were under way with Senator La- 
Follette. The tentative platform, in his 
opinion, was overloaded with sweeping pro- 
posals of economic change, and he desired 
to have it less radical as respects railroads, 
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HON. DUDLEY FIELD MALONE, OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF FORTY-EIGHT 


(Mr. Malone came near being nominated by the new 
armer-Labor party) 
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HON. PARLEY PARKS CHRISTENSEN, OF UTAH 


(Mr. Christensen is the candidate for President on the 
Farmer-Labor ticket) 


taxation, and certain other proposals regard- 


ing which the Labor Party had gone much 
farther than the Committee of Forty-Eight. 


It was difficult to convert a 
mass-meeting into an_ orderly 
convention, with an apportion- 
ment of voting strength to the different 
groups or to territorial districts. The pro- 
ceedings were turbulent and every step was 
noisily disputed. Until the last it had been 
expected that Senator LaFollette would be- 
come the candidate, but it was finally made 
plain on his behalf that he would not. run 
unless the convention would accept his more 
moderate platform. The minority report on 
resolutions, however, was rejected; and an 
extremely radical platform was adopted late 
on July 14 under the leadership of the so- 
called “left wing” of the Labor Party, domi- 
nated by the elements which had fomented 
and led the steel strike last year. Such a 
platform was too extreme for Senator La- 
Follette, for Mr. Henry Ford, and even for 
Mr. Frank P. Walsh. The name most ap- 
plauded in the convention was that of Eu- 
gene V. Debs, of Indiana, now serving: a 
term in the federal penitentiary in Atlanta 
for his attitude against the draft act and 
other war measures. Mr. Debs had been ac- 


Confusion, 
but Vigor 
in Movement 
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claimed their candidate for the Presidency by 
the Socialist party at New York some weeks 
ago. But Socialism seems to be eclipsed, 
politically, 


Socialist leaders attended this 
Chicago convention, and an- 
nounced that Mr. Debs could 
not accept a second nomination on the ground 
that the Socialists were a strictly “class” 
party, while the new Farmer-Labor move- 
ment was general in its appeal. It is quite 
probable that Debs would have been named 
at Chicago if he could have accepted. Even 
as matters stood, he received many votes, and 
stood third on the first ballot. Leading, on 
this first ballot, was the name of Dudley 
Field Malone, of New York, an eloquent 
young radical lawyer, who had formerly 
been a great favorite of President Wilson’s 
and had held important offices, including that 
of the Collector of the Port of New York. 
Second to Malone was Parley P. Christen- 
sen, a lawyer like Malone, whose home is 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and who had also 
come to Chicago as a member of the “Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight.” The second ballot 
was restricted by agreement to the two high- 
est names, and Christensen won over Ma- 
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DR. THOMAS E, FINEGAN, PENNSYLVANIA’S STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
(Dr. Finegan, after a long and distinguished career in 
the State of New York, has become the head of the school 
system of Pennsylvania, where he will give particular at- 
tention to the rebuilding of country life [see page 185]) 
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lone. For the second place on the ticket 
Max F. Hayes, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
nominated. 


‘ Mr. Christensen had been per- 
andidate ° 
and manent chairman of the Com- 
Platform mittee of Forty-Eight’s conven- 
tion, and after the fusion he had been made 
joint chairman of the amalgamated Farmer- 
Labor party. He has been attorney and or- 
ganizer for large fraternal associations, and 
is widely known and popular in the West. 
He is, perhaps, the more interesting because 
of being a new figure in national politics. 
After studying law in New York he was a 
superintendent of education in Utah, then 
public prosecutor at Salt Lake City, secre- 
tary of the State constitutional convention, 
and a Progressive Republican who supported 
the Roosevelt- Johnson ticket in 1912. He is 
a bachelor, forty-nine years old. The plat- 
form declares for public ownership and op- 
eration of all public utilities and natural re- 
sources; upholds extreme labor views about 
the right to strike; is radical to the extreme 
as regards the rights of free speech and the 
repeal of war legislation; endorses the Irish 
Republic, and extends open arms to Soviet 
Russia; makes a strong bid for the votes of 
the ex-service men who are demanding the 
bonus law, and is not in sympathy with the 
Versailles treaty. The strongest support of 
this third-party movement is likely to come 
from the advocates of the Plumb plan of 
railroad management, and those who believe 
in the nationalization of coal mines. 


While some people are thinking 
chiefly in terms of nations, con- 
tinents, and hemispheres, a far 
greater number of Americans are thinking 
anxiously in terms of their own school dis- 
tricts. The crisis in teaching, quite as much 
as the coal shortage, has come home to 
American families as a serious problem. 
States and localities are trying to meet this 
situation, and not without prospects of suc- 
cess. The United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Claxton, recently held at 
Washington an important citizens’ confer- 
ence on this school problem, delegates being 
appointed by the Governors, of whom sev- 
eral attended in person. One of these, Gov- 
ernor Harding of Iowa, brought a cheering 
report as regards the progress of the consoli- 
dated rural school movement in that State. 
He has written for this number of the 
Review an article showing how Iowa is 


Schools asa 
Pressing 
Concern 
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dealing with the business of providing edu- 
cation for country children. 


New York and Pennsylvania are 

Nation-Wide also awake to the need of im- 
Movement roving school conditions in the 
rural districts, and Dr. Finley, head of the 
educational system of New York, explains 
for us the new policy upon which the Empire 
State has now entered. Dr. Finegan, for- 
merly associated with Dr. Finley in New 
York, is now State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. He is an apostle of 
rural progress and has brought to the ser- 
vice of the Keystone State an educational 
leader who had been highly successful in ad- 
vancing the cause of consolidated schools in 
the State of Indiana. In his article on the 
career of Governor Cox, Mr. Egbert shows 
that the Democratic nominee, who was a 
country school teacher in his youth, has been 
alive to the need of reforming school condi- 
tions in the farming districts of Ohio. Ina 
number of other States there are indications 
of fresh determination to give country chil- 
dren as good an opportunity as those of 
cities and towns. The Republican platform 
has an excellent section on education and 
health, based upon an able preliminary report. 


A very serious situation con- 
fronts the manufacturing and 
public utility interests of Amer- 
ica in the shortage of coal supplies. The 
householder, too, is beginning to shiver, even 
in August, over the prospect of anthracite 
next winter suggested by the present disas- 
trous condition. In New York City, the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit system was reported 
on July 10 to have only two days’ supply of 
coal on hand, whereas the normal amount 
is forty days’ supply. Throughout the 
East the average coal reserves of the public 
utility companies was not more than one-fifth 
or sixth what it should have been. Factories 
in New England were closed down or 
running hand-to-mouth as to their coal neces- 
sities. In the Middle West the Great Lakes’ 
shipments were down to 50 per cent. of 
normal, and the steel mills of the Chicago 
district were on half time. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, attempting to 
remedy the trouble, gave rigid priority to all 
open-top freight cars in carrying coal, but 
even with this in force the weekly production 
in July did not promise to catch up with the 
industrial needs of the country for bitu- 
ninous coal during the next year. 


Serious 
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HON. WILLIAM LLOYD HARDING, GOVERNOR OF IOWA 


(Mr. Harding, who is now serving his second term as 
Governor, is especially interested in education and con- 
tributes to this number of the Review an article upon 
the consolidation of country schools) 


On the other hand, the with- 
drawal of these freight cars from 
general trafic brought a colossal 
piling up of manufactured products. Many 
steel companies have been forced to close 
down. The American Woolen Company in 
Massachusetts stopped operating. A report 
made to six State Governors declared that in 
the early fall New England factories would 
all have to begin to run on half time and 
continue at that rate during the next winter. 
“Spot” coal has been bringing unheard of 
prices from frantic factory managers in their 
attempts to keep the wheels going round. A 
barge load of coal in Boston harbor sold for 
$27 per ton, the pre-war price being $4.50. 
Representatives of the steel industry appear- 
ing before the Commerce Commission por- 
trayed the situation in their plants as nearing 
an end of production, every available space 
being taken up with piles of manufactured 
products that could not be moved by the 
railroads on account of the lack of cars. 
They estimated such blocked shipments at 
1,500,000 tons. Motor trucks were being 
used in great numbers to move goods, and 
gasoline was neither abundant nor cheap. 
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= It is obvious that railroad opera- 
e Root 
of the tions never fully recovered from 
Trouble ‘the so-called “outlaw” strike last 
spring, but the original cause of the present 
chaos in transportation clearly goes back to 
a policy of skimping on freight rates during 
the last ten years. The car shortages and 
general transportation breakdowns that we 
have been suffering from were foretold more 
than a decade ago by competent railroad men 
such as James J. Hill. The roads were not 
allowed rates to bring earnings attractive to 
capital, and hence had-no surplus funds to 
invest in facilities, nor dared to take any 
great chances in the investment of money in 
equipment. That prudent increases in 
freight rates, beginning ten years ago, would 
have been saved many times over out of the 
disastrous waste and loss and inefficiency of 
these present experiences, it is now easy to 
see. Nor is there in sight any early end to 
the trouble. The best authorities agree that 
the roads need at least 1,000,000 freight cars, 
which at present prices cost $3,000,000,000, 
over the next five years, if they are barely to 
keep step with the industrial demands of the 
country. 


Before this magazine appears, 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will have announced its 
decision in the matter of new schedules of 
freight rates to produce a net income of 514 
or 6 per cent. for the roads, according to the 
prescription of the Esch-Cummins law. It 
was generally expected that the increase 
would average about 28 per cent., with a 
slightly greater advance in the Southern and 
Eastern States and about 24 per cent. in the 
West. The decision of the Railway Wage 
Board, too, was promised for July 20. It is 
retroactive to May 1 of this year. Even 
before the announcement it was obvious that 
the increase in wages would more than wipe 
out all the current net income of the roads 
earned previous to the freight rate increases. 


Freight Rates 
and 
Wages 


Pranhe eaten Perhaps there were counterbal- 
and ancing advantages of sufficient 
Taxes . A 

importance, but it has been and 
will be very unfortunate in the education of 
the public, and extremely unfair to the pri- 
vate operation of the roads, now being tested, 
that the increases in rates should have been 
postponed until this time, It has long been 
obvious that the rates were not sufficient to 
produce in income the Government guaran- 
tee to the owners of the railroads. A hun- 


dred citizens see and understand and feel 
concretely the increased rates coming under 
private operation, where one understands 
that the public paid high rates also under 
Government control, hidden as they were in 
the deficit. That deficit is mounting to fig- 
ures not until recently suspected. To March 
1 last the Government loss was officially 
placed at $750,000,000. To this must be 
added the cost of the Government railway 
administration, $15,000,000, and the rise in 
the cost of materials and supplies that must 
be restored, estimated at $75,000,000. An- 
other half-year’s guaranteed compensation 
will be about $450,000,000, while under- 
maintenance during federal. control is esti- 
mated by some railroad men to reach $200,- 
000,000. These figures would bring the 
final loss of the nation, in its two years and a 
half of operating the roads, to $1,500,000,- 
000—all of which we must pay through taxes 
as certainly as if we had paid in higher 
freight rates. 


sti! Better ‘4 further improvement _ came 
same Brae the during June in the condition of 
the chief crops, so that the situ- 

ation is decidedly better than that of two 
months ago, and the yield for the season of 
1920 will, barring very unusual setbacks, 
surpass the average of the past five years. In 


other words, there will be sufficient food for. 


America and a reasonable surplus for ex- 
port, whereas in April it looked as if there 
would be a decided shortage. Last year the 
wheat and rye crops started with magnificent 
promise and rapidly deteriorated, though 
there was enough left for a good harvest. 
This year began very badly indeed, but 
steadily improved until it now seems as if 
they would approximate the yield of 1919. 
Two months ago the crops of corn and oats 
promised but little; indeed, the cornfields 
were generally not yet planted, owing to a 
season late beyond any other in the memory 
of man. But the oatfields have now already 
been harvested, with excellent yields, and 
splendid weather for the growth of the corn 
plant has changed the forecast to an optimis- 
tic one. With normal rains during the late 
summer, and a frost date near the average, 
the cornfields will make up entirely for their 
late start. There is a good crop of hay; the 
greatest crops of rice and tobacco ever grown 
are on their way; the barley crop is large, 
and flax 75 per cent. larger than last year, 
while potatoes promise 10 per cent. more 
than in 1919, 
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Wheat Crop _ he one danger that now threat- 
of 1920 ens the great spring wheat crop 
Now Assured Of the Northwest is the “black 
rust,” rumors of which are already coming. 
They always do come, however, and the dis- 
ease is present every year in more or less 
virulent form, causing, even when it does not 
assume epidemic form, a loss of something 
like 10 per cent. of the crop. The spore of 
the rust is distributed by the wind over the 
fields, to become active and malignant when 
germination begins, When hot, sultry 
weather prevails, the spores flourish in the 
muggy dampness and feed so famously on the 
plant that the berry is deprived of its nour- 
ishment. Despite the usual alarmist rumors, 
the weather reports from the Northwest— 
telling of unusual freedom from abnormal 
heat—seem to favor the wheatfields rather 
than the rust, and indicate that the last im- 
portant threat to the crop of 1920 will be 
averted. The final crop of winter wheat, 
now harvested, is estimated at 518,000,000 
bushels, less by 114,000,000 bushels than last 
year’s yield. The July 8 forecast for spring 
wheat is 291,000,000 bushels—82,000,000 
more than last year—so that the total wheat 
production in 1920, 809,000,000 bushels as 
at present estimated, will be nearly as large 
as that of last year and rather above the aver- 
age of the past five seasons. 


Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, who 
had been in Japan and China at 
the head of a mission to perfect 
the plans of the so-called four-power ‘“con- 
sortium” of bankers, has returned with a 
report of complete success. American, Brit- 
ish, French, and Japanese financial groups, 
in full accord with their Governments, will 
jointly finance the development of Chinese 
railways and resources, preserving the in- 
tegrity and sovereignty of China and work- 
ing for the present and future welfare of 
the Chinese people. ‘Japan has a small area 
of land and a steady overflow of inhabitants. 
Some outlet must be found for Japan’s com- 
mercial energy and her congested population. 
If we can help her in a friendly spirit to 
solve these problems, we shall at the same 
time be insuring our own best interests and 
smoothing the pathway of permanent peace 
for the nations and peoples that border the 
Pacific Ocean on both sides. The stronger 
China becomes, in business and government, 
the better it will be for harmony in the Far 
East. America’s attitude should be one of 
equal friendship toward Japan and China. 


- Chinese 
Consortium” 
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MR. THOMAS W. LAMONT, OF NEW YORK 
(Mr. Lamont, who is a New_York banker and a 
member of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., is a 
scholarly student of finance and public affairs, as well 
as a practical man of business. He was chief financial 
adviser of the United States Government in the Peace 
Conference at Paris, and in June he returned from a 
trip to Japan, China, Manchuria, and Korea, where, as 
head of a business mission, he was completely successful 
in arranging for the international support of China’s 
credit and development) 
Trouble Lhe Irish situation has not been 
in improving, and it is commanding 
Ireland : : 
the most anxious _ attention 
throughout the United Kingdom. The Gov- 
ernment has been sending more and more 
troops to Ireland, with military supplies that 
the workmen on Irish railroads refuse to 
handle. After a sort of subterranean fashion, 
the so-called Irish Republic is extending its 
functions through the control of local gov- 
ernments and through the setting up of 
courts of justice with their own procedure, 
distinct juries, and so on. The Sinn Feiners 
are not in position to enter upon regular 
civil war, because of their lack of military 
material; but their guerrilla methods amount 
to civil warfare in a minor sense, while the 
various kinds of passive resistance are for- 
midable in the aggregate. Sir Horace 
Plunkett continues to advocate a “Domin- 
ion” form of government for Ireland, as dis- 
tinct as that of Canada or Australia; but 
the British Government and the Ulster lead- 
ers do not accept his views, while the Sinn 
Feiners on their side are each day more hope- 
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ful of securing complete independence. By 
far the most valuable encouragement that 
the Irish Republic has received was given in 
the middle of July by the British Labor 
party, which in a great convention represent- 
ing millions of English workmen demanded 
that British military coercion should cease 
in Ireland, condemning the Government’s 
Irish policy in the most sweeping terms. It 
is quite possible. that the development of 
this question, together with other pending 
problems, may force a general election in the 
near future. In that case, the Labor party 
might perchance secure a majority and set 
up a ministry. On July 15 the ministry, 
through the Irish Secretary’s office, gave a 
formal answer to the demand of the Trades 
Union Congress regarding the withdrawal 
of troops from Ireland. The Government 
declares that the troops are not there as an 
army of occupation, but to assist in keeping 
order; and attention is called to the success 
of the troops in preventing the riots that had 
been anticipated on July 12, the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Boyne. But this official 
statement is not convincing in view of the 
constant reports of disorder. 


Mr. Lloyd George, meanwhile, 


Dealing with re 
Germany has had his hands quite as full 
and Russia’ ith foreign as with domestic 
questions. Burdens of empire are not easy 


to bear at any time; and the affairs of the 
British Empire were never so complicated 
and pressing as to-day. Mr. Simonds, in the 
admirable article which he contributes to 
this number of the Review (see page 159), 
shows the nature and bearing of the ques- 
tions between Germany and the Allies with 
which the British and French premiers have 
had to deal in the conferences at Spa. ‘The 
two most acute of these problems have re- 
lated to German delivery of coal and to 
German disarmament. Previous to the Spa 
conferences, Mr. Lloyd George was engaged 
in an endeavor to promote British trade in 
Soviet Russia without political recognition 
of the Lenine government—a problem that 
no one but Mr. Lloyd George would have 
been versatile enough to regard as soluble. 
The negotiations at Spa proved very difficult, 
the Germans being more assertive and de- 
termined than in previous negotiations. The 
Allies were preparing to act in accord with 
their threat to assume military occupation of 
the Ruhr Region, when on July 15th it was 
announced that Germany would accept the 
Allied conditions calling for the delivery of 
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2,000,000 tons of coal monthly. Six di- 
visions of Allied troops were reported as 
ready to march to the control of the Ruhr 
Valley mines on the 16th, following a rup- 
ture in the Conference on the 14th. The 
French Premier, Millerand, was for quick 
action, while Mr. Lloyd George and the 
Italians were for a less abrupt policy. 
Behind the scenes in Germany, Hugo 
Stinnes, the country’s greatest industrial 
captain, is now the controlling mind; and 
under his influence the delegates insisted 
upon food supplies for German workmen 
and miners, in exchange for the coal re- 
quired under the Versailles treaty. 


.__. Furthermore, the British and 
Supporting 
Polishand French Governments have been 
Greek Wars 


watching with much concern the 
great war between Poland and Soviet Rus- 
sia, having agreed to furnish the Poles with 
large quantities of military material. upon 
certain conditions. On July 14th Mr. Bonar 
Law, speaking for the Government, gave to 
the House of Commons the British note 
which had earlier been sent to Soviet Russia 
agreeing to continue trade negotiations and 
proposing an armistice between Russia and 
Poland. The note was elaborate and its 
suggestions had an important bearing upon 
many phases of the pending disputes in mid- 
Europe and along the Russian borders. On 
the day after the terms of this note had been 
announced, it was reported that Soviet Russia 
had accepted the proposals. This decision it 
was hoped would end a war which had taken 
a decidedly bad turn for the Poles. Again, 
the notable military campaign upon which 
Greece has entered, for the protection of 
Constantinople and Smyrna and the recon- 
quering of the Turks, has had British ap- 
proval and large assistance from the British 
navy. Mr. Simonds gives us an analysis of 
the situation in the Balkans and Turkey that 
is especially timely. It*would seem that the 
only solution now in sight is afforded by the 
action of the Greek armies under the in- 
spiration of the statesmanship of Premier 
Venizelos. The Turkish question should 
have been settled, immediately after the 
armistice, by complete dethronement of 
Turkish rule, with control of the entire area 
vested in an international commission. That 
opportunity has disappeared, not to be re- 
gained. It might now be well to try the 
experiment of backing the Greeks, giving 
them Constantinople, and greatly expanding 
the areas assigned to them in Asia Minor. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From June 16 to July 15, 1920) 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 16.—The Mississippi Democratic Conven- 
tion instructs delegates to the National Conven- 
tion to vote for Wilson planks under the unit rule, 
with no instructions as to candidates. 


June 17.—President Wilson gives an interview 
to the New York World, setting forth views on 
the coming election campaign and revealing a 
much improved condition of health. 

Government expenditures from July 1, 1919, to 
May 31, 1920, totaled $20,775,535,858; payment 
on public debt amounted to $14,846,554,373. 


June 18.—William G. McAdoo refuses to per- 
mit his name to be presented as a Presidential 
candidate at the Democratic National Convention. 

From the White House, it is announced that 
the Water Power bill was signed by the President 
prior to June 11, thus becoming law. 


June 19.—Maj.-Gen. John A. Lejeune succeeds 
Maj.-Gen. George Barnett as commanding officer 
of the Marine Corps; 23 emergency major-gener- 
als and 16 brigadier-generals are demoted to 
ranks as low as major. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission issues 
preference and priority coal orders for New Eng- 
land and orders car preferences for territory east 
of the Mississippi, in order to relieve the fuel 
shortage. 

June 23.—Charles F. Murphy, leader of Tam- 
many Hall, is indicted with others for conspiracy 
to defraud the government of excess profits taxes. 

Mr. Wilson sends a request to the Railroad La- 
bor Board to decide quickly the wage controversy, 
labor leaders having renewed their demand for 
a decision. 


June 24.—The Anthracite Mine Wage Commis- 
sion holds its first session, at Scranton, Pa. 


June 25.—The Railway Labor Board announces 
it will decide the wage award. July 20; strikes 
of rail workers in protest over delay are called 
off. 

It is announced that contributions to the Re- 
publican campaign fund will be limited to $1000 
from any individual. 

President Wilson urges North Carolina Sena- 
tors to aid in getting that State to ratify the fed- 
eral woman suffrage amendment. 

Benedict Crowell resigns as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, effective June 30. 


June 26.—Senator James A. Reed, of Missouri, 
is barred from a seat in the San Francisco con- 
vention by the Democratic National Committee; 
the Palmer delegation from Georgia is seated. 


June 28.—The Democratic National Conven- 
tion opens at San Francisco, with Homer S. Cum- 
mings as temporary chairman and “keynote” 
speaker, and Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
as chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 

Elon Huntington Hooker opens his campaign 
for the Republican nomination for Governor of 


New York, on a program of governmental re- 
form and business efficiency. 

Governor Roberts, of Tennessee, calls the legis- 
lature into special session on August 9, to con- 
sider the federal woman suffrage amendment. 


June 29.—The Democratic National Convention 
adopts a report permitting non-observance of the 
unit rule by States where delegates are selected 
by districts; Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of Ark- 
ansas, becomes permanent chairman. 

Senator Harding and Governor Coolidge make 
phonographic campaign speeches for distribution 
throughout the country. 

June 30.—The United States Shipping Board 
announces the formation of three marine syndi- 
cates to underwrite strictly American insurance 
on our merchant marine. 

North Dakota Republican primary elections 
result in renomination of- Governor Frazier and 
the choice of Dr. E. F. Ladd over Senator 
Gronna; J. F. T. O’Connor receives the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor. 

July 1—Governor P. W. Clement, of Ver- 
mont, calls on Warren G. Harding, Republican 
Presidential nominee, at Washington; among 
other things, suffrage ratification is discussed. 


July 2.—The public debt, from the peak figure 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
THE FAMILY OF FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
(The oldest son was away fishing when this photograph 
was made, last month. From left to right, the children 
are: Elliot, John, Franklin junior, and Anna) 
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PREMIER HARA OF JAPAN 


(Whose party, the Sei-yu-kai, won a decisive victory at 
the general elections held on May 10) 


of August 31, 1919, of $26,596,648.01, declines 
$1,185,184,692.98 to $24,299,321,467.07 at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

The Democratic National Convention adopts a 
platform endorsing the League of Nations. 

July 5.—The Alien Property Custodian, Fran- 
cis P. Garvan, announces formal methods of pro- 
cedure to procure the return of $150,000,000 of 
confiscated enemy property. 

The Democratic National Convention, on the 
forty-fourth ballot, nominates James Middleton 
Cox, Governor of Ohio, for the Presidency. 

July 6.—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is unanimously nominated for 
the Vice-presidency on the Democratic ticket. 

July 7.—Governor James M. Cox, in reply to 
a telegram from F. J. Looney, advises suffrage 
ratification by the Louisiana legislature. 

July 8—The Louisiana legislature adjourns 
without action on the federal suffrage amendment. 

The Senate investigating committee is informed 
that Democrats paid $5000 a vote in Georgia. 

July 10.—The Committee of Forty-eight meets 
in Chicago io form a third political party of dis- 
contented followers of all other factions. 

July 12.—Governor Percival W. Clement re- 
fuses to call the Vermont legislature into special 
session to vote on ratification of the federal 
woman suffrage amendment. 

Tuly 13.—A third political party is formed at 
Chicago by amalgamating the Labor Party, the 
Committee of Forty-eight, and seven other organi- 
zations, including the Non-Partisan League. 

July 14.—Parley Park Christensen, of Utah, is 
nominated for the presidency at Chicago by the 


Farmer-Labor party newly formed, and Max F. 
Hayes goes on the ticket for the vice-presidency. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


June 16.—The British Liberals win over the 
Coalition Unionists in the Louth bye-election. 

Mexico, under Obregon’s direction, appears to 
be adopting a policy of harmony with the United 
States; Miguel Covarrubias is appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

June 17—A Czechoslovak cabinet crisis is 
averted by the resignation of Minister of Agri- 
culture Prasek, opposed by Social Democrats. 

A new Italian cabinet is formed under former 
Premier Giovanni Giolitti. 

June 19.—In Londonderry, Ireland, Sinn Fein- 
ers and Unionists engage in armed fighting, with 
numerous casualties; the city is terrorized. 

In Germany, the president of the defunct Na- 
tional Assembly, Herr Fehrenbach, begins the 
formation of a cabinet, with himself as Chan- 
cellor, by a coalition of Centrists, Democrats, 
and the Peoples Party. 

June 21.—Konstantin Fehrenbach, President of 
the Reichstag, is formally appointed Chancellor 
of the German Republic. 

France reports an increase of imports of 1,927,- 
000,000 francs; a reduction of 109,000,000 francs 
in importation of food products; and exports from 
January to June 1 valued at 5,970,000,000 francs, 
as compared with 2,116,000,000 francs for the 
same period last year. 


June 24.—British troops, with armored cars and 
machine guns, drive opposing factions of Lon- 
donderry’s fighting Irishmen from the streets and 
their strongholds; business resumes. 

The French Premier, M. Millerand, states that 
Russia will be recognized the day it assumes the 
debts of the old government and ceases revolu- 
tionary propaganda among other nations. 

Premier Giolitti, of Italy, tells the Deputies that 
Parliament alone shall make war by amending 
Article V of the Constitution; Albania is to be 
made independent, Russian trade resumed, prices 
reduced, army demobilized, taxes increased to ab- 
sorb war profits, and wheat and cotton growing 
to be encouraged in Somaliland and other col- 
onies. 

June 24.—The new Polish Cabinet under Lad- 
islas Grabski succeeds ex-Premier Skulski’s, 
which resigned June 10; Prince Eugene Sapieha 
is Foreign Minister. 

June 25.—Chancellor -Fehrenbach presents his 
new German Cabinet with Dr. Walter Simonds 
as Foreign Minister. 

June 27.—Brig.-Gen. C. H. T. Lucas, com- 
manding the Fermoy military area, in Ireland, is 
kidnapped by Sinn Feiners. 

Italian troops at Ancona mutiny; “Red” up- 
risings break out all over Italy in what appears 
to be a concerted anarchist plot. 


June 30.—In Manitoba, Premier T. C. Norris’s 
Liberal Party obtains the largest representation, 
but fails of majority; Liberals get 18 seats, Farm- 
ers and Laborites 8 each, Conservatives 6, and 
Independents 5. 

The Chilean capital, having suffered severe 
disturbance since the Presidential election June 
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- RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


25, becomes normal again and troops are re- 
moved; Luis Barros Borgono, Liberal-Unionist, 
is reported as having won the election. 

The French Senate ratifies the Austrian treaty, 
263 to 23. 

Poland establishes a National Council of De- 
fense, created by the Diet and headed by Presi- 
dent Pilsudski. 

July 1.—Sir Robert Borden, at a Unionist cau- 
cus in Ottawa, retires from public life because of 
ill health, after nine years’ service as Premier of 
Canada. 

July 3.—The new German Cabinet receives a 
vote of confidence, 313 to 64. 

Japanese imports for the first half of 1920 ex- 
ceed exports by 497,000,000 yen (normally about 
$248,500,000). 

July 6—General Wrangel’s South Russian 
army reports the surrounding, massacre, or cap- 
ture of an entire “Red” cavalry corps of eighteen 
regiments, 

July 7.—Mexico reports an armistice with Villa 
to July 15; he agrees to surrender when terms 
are signed, and wants police command of Chi- 
huahua, guaranteeing order. 


July 8.—Poles enlist women and Boy Scouts for 
garrison duty. 

July 10.—Peking is placed under martial law; 
Chan Tso-lin, acting as peacemaker, goes to Tien- 
tsin. 

The Hon. Arthur Meighen becomes Premier of 
Canada. 

July 11.—New Brunswick, Canada, goes dry 
on a plebiscite vote, 41,400 to 20,776. 

July 12.—Ulster celebrates Orangemen’s Day 
without disturbance, but under elaborate precau- 
tions. 

















© Morris Rosenfeld 


THE CUP DEFENDER “RESOLUTE” 


(Owned by a group of American yachtsmen and 
selected after competition. The Resolute has a sail area 
of 8,775 square feet, while the Shamrock IV carries 
nearly 10,500. Both yachts are 75 feet in length at the 
water line, and the masts are approximately 150 feet) 


























































© Morris Rosenfeld 
THE CHALLENGING YACHT “SHAMROCK Iv” 


(After an interval of seventeen years, Sir Thomas 
Lipton last month renewed his attempt to lift the cup 
won by the America in British waters in 1851. The first 
of the present series of races, held outside of New York 
harbor, was won by the Shamrock IV on July 15, after 
a slight accident to the Resolute. Because of her larger 
sail area and displacement, the Shamrock allows a seven- 
minute handicap to the Resolute) 


July 13.—The Trades Union Congress at Lon- 
don votes, 2,760,000 to 1,636,000, to demand with- 
drawal of troops from Ireland and the establish- 
ment of an Irish parliament. 

Bautista Savedra overthrows the Gutierrez 
Guerra administration in Bolivia in a short re- 
volt supported by most of the troops. 

Premier Meighen, of Canada, retains all but 
two members of the Borden Cabinet, appointing 
R. W. Wigmore as Minister of Customs and 
F. B. McCurdy as Minister of Public Works. 

July 15.—Sinn Feiners raid the Dublin post 
office; they carry away official and police mail in 
broad daylight without opposition. 

Bolivian rebels deport ex-President Guerra to 
Chile; Chile mobilizes 10,000 troops; relations 
with Bolivia and Peru are expected to become 
more cordial. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


June 16.—The Council of the League of Na- 
tions, meeting at London, decides in the case of 
Persia that nothing can be done pending Russia’s 
reply to the Persian note, but it expresses sym- 
pathy. At The Hague, a commission of 
international jurists meets to form a Court of 
Justice for the League. 

The Japanese Foreign Office makes public, in 
an official statement, the correspondence with 
China over Shantung. 

A French battalion, in retreat from Bozano, 
Cilicia, Asia Minor, surrenders to the Turks 
when ammunition is exhausted. 

Verkhne Udinsk, Siberia, reports that peace ne- 
gotiations between the new Far Eastern Republic 
and the Japanese are broken off. M. A. T. Kras- 
notchakoff, Foreign Minister of the new state, 
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had desired through railway communication to 
the East and settlement of the whole Far East 
question instead of local agreement between mili- 
tary commands of Japanese and Russians. 


June 17.—Washington receives official advice 
that Bolshevists and Young Turks and Turkish 
Nationalists have agreed on plans for a Mo- 
hammedan revolution throughout the Near and 
Middle East. 

Gregory Krassin, Russian Bolshevist Finance 
Minister, confers with members of the Supreme 
Economic Council in London for resumption of 
Russian trade. 

June 18.—Poles rout a Bolshevik cavalry divi- 
sion fifty miles west of Kiev, in Ukrainia. 

The Belgian Cabinet decides to favor in prin- 
ciple the resumption of economic relations with 
Russia. 

Over 300 Italian prisoners are killed by Al- 
banians at Tirana in retaliation for the assassi- 
nation of Essad Pasha in Paris on June 13. 


June 20.—The Greek offer to help oust the 
Turkish Nationalists from parts of Asia Minor 
having been accepted at the Hythe Conference, 
British troops and battleships are concentrated 
at Malta and Constantinople in support of active 
military measures by the Greeks. 

June 21.—At Boulogne, British and French ex- 
perts fix the German indemnity at between 110,- 
000,000,000 and 120,000,000,00 marks gold, with 
minimum annual payments of 3,000,000,000 a year 
for 37 years, greater payments to be made ac- 
cording to index figures of Germany’s financial 
condition if she recovers her prosperity. 

Italian troops are withdrawn from all Mon- 
tenegrin ports, which are immediately occupied 
by Serbian troops; Albanian insurgents in skir- 
mishing with Italians kill 100. 

June 23.—The Turkish peace delegation is in- 
structed to oppose uncompromisingly the cession 
of Smyrna, Adrianople, or Eastern Thrace, to 
demand compensation for parts of Erzerum, Bitlis, 
and Van comprising Armenia, and participation 
on commissions governing the Straits and ‘Turkish 
affairs. 
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LIEUTENANT MASIERO 
(An Italian aviator, who completed a 9500-mile flight 
from Rome to Tokio, late in May. He was greeted with 
flowers and congratulations as he landed at Yoyogi 
Review Field at Tokio) 
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© s June 24.—The State 
f Department at Wash- 
ington recognizes the 
new government in 
Guatemala. 


The Greeks began 
their offensive against 
Turkish Nationalists 
under Mustapha Ke- 
mal Pasha, capturing 
Ak-Hissar and taking 
8000 Turkish prisoners 
at Philadelphia (Ala- 
Shehr). 


June 25.— General 
Wrangel defeats Bol- 
sheviki in Crimea, 
Russia, capturing 10,- 
000 prisoners and much 
booty. 


Allied notes, dealing 
with army reduction, 
disbandment of secur- 
ity police, and sur- 
render of aeronautical 
material, are received 
by Germany. 


June 26. — British 
battleships bombard 
Turkish Nationalists 
surrounding Ismid, 
Asia Minor. 


June 30.—The Turk- 
ish reply on the treaty 
recognizes the inde- 
pendence of Armenia, Hedjaz, Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Palestine; renounces all rights to 
Egypt and the islands of Imbros, Tenedos, 
Lemnos, Samothrace, Mityiene, Chios, Samos and 
Nikaria; recognizes French protectorates over 
Tunisia and Morocco, British annexation of Cy- 
prus and rights to Suez Canal and the Sudan; 
but it refuses to cede Smyrna and protests allot- 
ment of Eastern Thrace to Greece. 

Leonid Krassin, of Soviet Russia, failing to 
obtain recognition of the Bolshevik Republic, 
leaves London for Moscow. 


July 2.—Bolsheviki capture Lemberg, Ukrainia. 

At Brussels, the Allied Conference fixes Ger- 
man indemnity at £6,000,000,000, payable £150,- 
000,000 a year the first five years and £250,000,000 
a year thereafter; it is expected that interest 
charges will double the total. 


July 3.—Baron Aliotti, of Italy, arrives at 
Durazzo, Albania, to offer terms of peace; the 
siege of Italians at Avlona continues. 

Ambassador Jusserand sails from New York 
for France, on vacation. 


July 4—Lord D’Abernon, British Ambassador 
to Germany, presents his credentials to President 
Ebert. 


July 6.—At Spa, Lloyd George demands a flat 
answer from Cermany on dis*rmament questions, 
under penalty of discontinuance of the conference ; 
Chancellor Fehrenbach waits for Defense Minis- 
ter Gessler. 

Beicos, ten miles from Constantinople, is cap- 




















LIEUTENANT FERRARI, 

WHO, WITH LIEUTENANT 

MASIERO, COMPLETED THE 

9500-MILE AIRPLANE 

FLIGHT FROM ROME TO 
TOKIO 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


tured by Turkish Nationalists, who defeat British 
and Greek troops. 

Polish troops, from the Pripet to the Beresina 
Rivers, are defeated. 3 


July 7.—Washington lifts the ban on Russian 
trade, but refuses Government support or pass- 
ports. 

Allies refuse Germany fifteen months’ delay in 
disarming, and insist on accounting for 2,000,000 
rifles and other unsurrendered war material. 

“Reds” capture Rovno and throw the Poles into 
retreat on the entire front. 

July 8—The Allies order Germany to answer 
by noon to-morrow whether she will reduce her 
army to 150,000 by October and to 100,000 by 
January. 

July 9—German representatives at Spa agree 
to comply with Allied terms for demilitarization 
and disarmament. 

Moscow agrees to Lloyd George’s terms for 
quitting Persia, the Caucasus and Turkey, releas- 
ing British prisoners, stopping propaganda in 
India and Asia, and recognizing foreign debts. 

The treaty making Slesvig again a part of 
Denmark is signed by King Christian. 

July 11.—Allied Premiers at Spa agree to give 
military aid to Poland if she will return to her 
legitimate frontiers; a note dispatched to Mos- 
cow demands an immediate armistice between 
the Bolsheviki and the Poles. 

July 12—The Allies serve an. ultimatum on 
Germany demanding delivery of 2,000,000 tons of 
coal a month; the Germans claim 1,100,000 is 
their utmost capacity; the Versailles treaty re- 
quires 29,000,000 tons a year. 

Britain and Japan announce continuation of 
their treaty for another year. 

July 13—The conference at Spa is suspended 
when Germany fails to agree to furnish 2,000,000 
tons of coal a month; she offers 1,100,000 a month 
to October 1, 1,400,000 thereafter, and 1,700,000 
later. 

July 14.—Germany agrees to deliver 2,000,000 
tons of coal a month, after the arrival of Marshal 
Foch and refusal of Allied premiers to yield in 
their demands. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES 


June 16.—The American Federation of Labor, 
in convention at Montreal, upholds the Irish Re- 
public and pledges a fight against the Kansas 
Industrial Relations Court law. 

June 18.—Samuel Gompers is re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, for 
his thirty-ninth term. 

Detroit, with 993,439 population, gains fourth 
place among the largest cities by an increase of 
113,490 in ten years, pulling ahead of St. Louis. 

June 19.—The American Federation of Labor, 
before closing its annual convention, endorses the 
League of Nations without reservations. 

June 20.—In Baltimore, 600 railway men, fol- 
lowing similar action in Philadelphia, strike be- 
cause of delay in deciding the wage controversy. 

June 21.—Martial law is declared in Water- 
bury, Conn., where striking brass workers riot 
with police and many are seriously hurt. 

June 23.—Philadelphia holds third place as 
large city, with 1,823,158, gaining 274,150. 
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CHILE-UNITED STATES EXCHANGE PROFESSORS 


(Prof. Raul Ramirez, at the left, has arrived at the 
University of California, and Prof. Charles Edward 
Chapman, at the right, has departed for Chile. This is 
a most praiseworthy attempt to establish closer educa- 
tional relationships between the two great republics of 
the Pacific Coast. Both professors have achieved dis- 
tinction in the field of history, and each possesses un- 
usual facility in the use of the other’s language) 


June 24.—The Northern Baptist Convention, in 
session at Buffalo, N. Y., votes to withdraw from 
the Interchurch World Movement. 

June 25.—Silk mills in Paterson and North 
Hudson, N. J., shut down or go on part time 
because of over-production, labor trouble¢, and 
lessened demand. 

June 27.—The new Larsen all-metal monoplane 
sets a record in a non-stop flight from Omaha, 
Neb., to Lancaster, Pa., 1200 miles, in 12 hours, 
54 minutes. 

June 28.—Sergeant Bottreille makes a new rec- 
ord in a parachute drop of 19,500 feet from an 
airplane. 

Dr. Wellington Koo, Chinese Minister to the 
United States, returns to Washington after ab- 
sence for nearly two years. 

A coédperative bank charter is granted the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; it will 
start in Cleveland with $1,000,000 capital. 

June 30.—New York customs receipts for the 
fiscal year total $229,001,805, the largest ever 
recorded. 

July 1—New Orleans street car service is tied 
up by a strike of employees. 

July 5—The sixth Lambeth Conference of the 
Anglican Church is held at London. 

The New York immigration figures show De- 
cember to have been the turning point in loss 
of immigrants; the net loss of aliens for the last 
fiscal year was 19,786; the last four months show 
an increase of 40,000 in arrivals over departures. 

July 7.—Strikes and lockouts in 1919 are re- 
ported as numbering 3374 and affecting 6,000,000 
workers; half the troubles occurred in New York, 
Masssachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

July 8—The leaders of the Interchurch World 
Movement decide to continue on skeleton scale, 
with $75,000 appropriated for this year. 
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July 10.—Henry Ford announces the purchase 
of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, to as- 
sure ample bituminous coal, and buys 400,000 
acres of forest land in northern Michigan for 
body material for his automobiles. 

July 15.—The international yacht races be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States are 
held at New York for the first time since 1903 
between Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock IV (chal- 
lenger) and Resolute (defender, United States). 
Resolute loses the first race, her throat halyard 
parting at the winch on the turn at the fifteen 
mile mark; Shamrock IV finishes the thirty-mile 
course in 4 hours, 24 minutes and 48 seconds. 

Four American Army airplanes start on a flight 
from Mitchel Field, Mineola, New York, to 
Nome, Alaska. 


OBITUARY 
June 15.—Professor Max Weber, German anti- 
Junker economist of Munich, 56. 
June 17.—Dr. James Harvey Hyslop, founder 
of the American Institute for Psychical Research, 
86. 

















THE LATE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


(This photograph, taken in May, shows the aged widow 
of Napoleon III with Queen Victoria (left) of Spain at 
Seville, where she spent her ninety-fourth birthday. She 
was born in Granada on May 5, 1826; and married 
Napoleon III at Notre Dame, Paris, January 30, 1853) 
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June 18.—George W. 
Perkins, noted New 
York financier and 
public spirited citizen, 
58. . . . Ex-Governor 
Jewett W. Adams, of 
Nevada, 85. 

June 21.—Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Goodell Brown, 
author, 92. 

June 24.—Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Schofield, of 
Harvard department 
of comparative litera- 
ture, 49. 

June 25.— Lawson 
M. Harvey, Indiana 
Supreme Court Justice, 
62. 

June 26.—Rev. Dr. 











William Henry Rob- 





erts, for more than 
thirty years Stated 
Clerk of the Presby- 
terian General Assem- 
bly, 76. 

June 27.—Josiah 
Kingsley Ohl, editor 
of the New York Tele- 
gram, 57. 

June 28.—Robert M. Montgomery, presiding 
justice of the Court of Customs Appeals, 71... . 
Rev. Dr. George Peck Eckman, formerly editor 
of the Christian Advocate, 60. 

June 30.—Col. Enos A. Wall, mine expert, of 
Salt Lake City, 81. 


ADMIRAL LORD FISHER 


(Who died July 10 at the 
age of 79. John Arbuthnot 
Fisher had served in the 
British Navy sixty years 
when the Great War began. 
He was appointed First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty, a 
position which he had pre- 
viously occupied) 


July 1.—Delfin Moreira, Vice-President of 
Brazil. 
July 2.—William Dutcher, founder of the 


National Association of Audubon Societies, 74. 

July 4.—Maj.-Gen. William C, Gorgas, ex- 
Surgeon-General, U. S. A., and foremost sanitary 
engineer, 66.... Brig. Gen. William L. Marshall, 
U. S. A,, retired, 74. 

July 7—Thomas Dwight Goodell, professor of 
Greek language at Yale, 66. 

July 10.—John Arbuthnot Fisher, former First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, 79. 

July 11—Former Empress Eugenie, widow of 
Napoleon III, 94. 

July 13.—Frank Trumbull, prominent railroad 
executive, 62. ... Rear-Adm. Henry Tudor 
Brownill Harris, U. S. N., retired, 75. 

July 15.—Rev. Randolph H. McKim, D.D., a 
distinguished Washington clergyman, 78. 








DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
POLITICS IN CARTOONS 
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— AN EXPERIENCED CHAUFFEUR 
Unc ie Sam: “I guess you’re ready to run a larger car, 
young man.” 





From the Times (New York) 








TWINS! 


From the News-Tribune (Tacoma, Wash.) LZZZZE Z 
<3 WILL BE A NEWSPAPER 
“ J MAN, FROM OF10, AN 


THE NEAT PRESIDENT 
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[Recognition of Ohio’s strategic position in the matter 
of Presidential candidates is not confined to cartoonists 
of the Buckeye State] 

















THE CONVENTION OUIJA 
From the Daily News (Chicago, Ill.) 

















; Gj k ; ig : 
OHIO IS AT LEAST THE AXLE 


“BOTH MY BOYS” 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland, Ohio) From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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« HOW LONG CAN HE RESIST? 


: A SOLID FOUNDATION ! 
From the World (New York) 


From the Evening World © (New York) 
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THE PORCH SWING VERSUS THE BUGGY 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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[Harding’s front-porch campaign, and Cox’s proposed speaking tour] 




















IT WILL TAKE MORE THAN PAINT THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE “ON TO THE WHITE HOUSE” 
THREE HARDING CARTOONS FROM GOVERNOR COX’S PAPER, THE DAYTON “NEWS”, 
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And posterity wont carca rap 








A _ REGARDLESS GF WHO IS ELECTED 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 


This group of cartoons expresses the gen- 
eral feeling of the country in the opening 
weeks of a Presidential campaign. After the 
nominating conventions there is a lull be- 
fore the real battle begins. ‘The voters con- 
sider the issues, but refuse to get excited over 
them. Thus far the independent voter seems 
to have failed to be strongly attracted by 
either of the tickets, 
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It’s NOW THE OPEN SEASON FOR ELEPHANT AND 
DON KEY 





From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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“WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL BE PROUD?” 
From the Daily Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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CLEAR THE TRACK! 
From the Free Press (Detroit, Mich.) 



































ANOTHER PROBLEM FOR, AMERICA 
From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
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TAS 1S NO 
“PACIFIC ' 
mA OCEAN — 
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*) GUESS You’l HAVE To Smite 
| Seep AND HARD, Boys, BEFoRE 
You CAN GET ANYTHING 
To ORiNK! 
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SMITING THE ROCK! : 
From the Knickerbocker Press (Albany, N. Y.) 4 
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Nic Ve a * Four of the cartoons on this page have to 
) do with the “wet and dry” issue as it fig- 
ured at the San Francisco convention, and 
especially with the part played by Mr. Bryan 
in proposing and fighting for a “dry” plank 
in the Democratic platform. 

In the lower left-hand corner of the page 
is a striking portrayal of the freight shortage 
as affecting the nation’s industrial life. 











IT ALWAYS LOOKS LIKE RAIN UNTIL UNCLE 


BILLY PASSES BY iW 
From the Daily Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) Mo 





























“THANK GOODNESS, THAT’S ouT!” 
From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 

THE FREIGHT TIE-UP [Referring to the liquor question in politics—which had 
From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) both Democratic and Republican roots] 
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NOAH FAILS TO GET THEM INTO THE ARK 
From the Ledger (Tacoma, Wash.) 
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THE ADDED STARTER 
From the Sun (Baltimore, Md.) 
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LOOK WHO’s HERE! 
From Newspaper Enterprise Assn, (Cleveland, Ohio) 
Aug.—3 






















WILLIAM GIBBS MCADOO CESAR 
From the News (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
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HAVING TROUBLE AT THE START; OR THE MISs 
FORTUNES OF A PARTY OF PROTEST 
From the World (New York). 
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WANTED—AN HONEST AGENT 
From the American © (New York) 
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THE GERMAN INDEMNITY FIXED 
Lioyp GerorGE: ‘‘We shall never get more than 120 milliards out of him.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) 


The conference of Allied and German The German delegates sought to have the 
representatives at Spa, in Belgium, last terms of the Versailles treaty modified ma- 
month, furnished inspiration to European 
cartoonists on both sides of the controversy. 
































THE RECKONING 
Germany: “You remember me? “I made this my 





















TAKING THE WATERS AT SPA hota some time ago—but had to leave rather 
Dr. Liroyp Georce (specialist in reducing obesity of Betcium: “Ive not forgotten. I’ve kept your bill 
the cranium): “Right to the dregs, sir!’’ or you.” 





From the Star (Montreal) From Punch (London) 








DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS IN CARTOONS 





BY THE GRACE OF FRANCE 


“We shall admit you to Spa. It is possible that we 
may measure you for crutches.” 


From Simplicitssimus (Munich, Germany) 





terially in the matter of disarmament and 
reparation; but they were firmly met by 
Lloyd George, Millerand, and Foch. The 
cartoonist of the New York Tribune, in the 
drawing below, reminds us of the harsh at- 
titude that Germany herself assumed in 1870 
and 1914. 
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0, DRY THOSE TEARS 
From the Tribune © (New York) 
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A QUANDARY 


France: “What can I do? If I destroy him he will 


and if 
From Wiener Caricaturen (Vienna) 


never pay me, 
destroy me.” 





AT THE SPA CONFERENCE 
Germany: “Give up my arms? What next? 
should I? They wouldn’t be of any use to you.” 
From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) 











he remains alive he will finally 
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GERMANY SIGNS ONCE MORE 
From the World (New York) 
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THE EXCHANGE CRISIS 


[Whatever the various nations may do in other forms of sport, there is no doubt that America excels in this one] 
From Hvepsen (Christiania, Norway) 


The Norwegian cartoon above has par- there are American champions in Europe 
ticular appropriateness in a season of renewed _ seeking honors in golf and tennis competi- 
international athletic contests. Besides the tions and in the great Olympic games, held 
yacht races held on this side of the water, this year in Belgium. 




































THE IRISH QUESTION 
Joun Butt: “The harder I stamp on this fire PEACE BETWEEN SUC AEP 2a eee 


to put it out, the fiercer it burns.” [Because, you see, the Bear needs a new skin] 
From De Nieuwe Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, oie cae tn eee 
Holland) From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) 






















COX, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 


BY HOWARD EGBERT 


(Editor of the Dayton News) 


ERSONALITY and performance syn- 

chronize in the career of Governor 
James Middleton Cox, of Ohio, Presiden- 
tial candidate on the Democratic ticket. He 
is a successful business man, possessing the 
genius for leadership which his friends most 
ardently have admired, and which his po- 
litical opponents have chosen to characterize 
as just old-fashioned luck. As a matter of 
fact a candidate for the office of Governor 
of so important and commanding a common- 
wealth as Ohio through timely opportunity 
or good fortune might succeed in being 
elected once. But when this same man is 
chosen for the same office three times some 
reason other than mere luck will have to be 
conjured up. A man with so substantial a 
record becomes more than a local figure 
henceforth, and automatically is thrust into 
national prominence. Governor James M. 
Cox is the second Ohioan thus to be honored 
by his native State. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
a Republican, achieved the same distinction, 
Mr. Hayes was elected to the Presidency 
from the gubernatorial office, and those who 
hold to the belief that history repeats itself 
need no further evidence to convince them- 
selves that this will be the case in 1920. 

By a singular suggestion, had it not been 
for the fact that James M. Cox was defeated 
for a second successive term he might not 
have been in so commanding a position to 
present his claims to his party for leadership 
this year. His defeat opened the way for re- 
election four years ago and two years ago, 
and he is found in the Governor’s chair at 
Columbus as the National Democratic Con- 
vention is called at San Francisco in this 
Presidential year. “Cox luck” has been a 
proverbial phrase in the Buckeye State and 
elsewhere. But what has been proclaimed 
as “luck,” in reality has been perseverance, 
coupled with personality and _progressive- 
ness. In the twelve years of public life as 
a candidate for office, James M. Cox has 
suffered only one defeat. This would seem 
to answer in some measure at least the flings 


a 
of his political opponents that he is not a 
“vote-getter” and has continued his advance 
solely on the waves of fortune. 

Governor James M. Cox will stand on 
his record as a progressive executive and an 
intimate and conscientious friend of every 
movement designed to make life happier in 
the United States and to bring to all, rich 
and poor alike, every possible degree of de- 
velopment. Such a program has marked his 
public life previously. It may be depended 
upon he will not depart from his policies of 
other years, which have been wide enough 
and varied enough to encompass every human 
condition. 


A Butler County Boy 


Governor Cox was born in 1870, a farm- 
er’s boy, in a somewhat remote corner of 
Ohio, the village of Jacksonburg, in Butler 
County—a county, by the way, that has given 
three Governors to the State, besides such 
personalities as the late Murat Halstead and 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of THE REvIEw 
oF Reviews. Under the guidance of a saint- 
ly mother the young man’s mind at an early 
age was directed in the channels of piety and 
education. His first position was janitor of 
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GOVERNOR COX’S BIRTHPLACE—A FARMHOUSE AT 
JACKSONBURG, BUTLER COUNTY, OHIO 


(Governor Cox has bought the home place, and is 
making it into an up-to-date model farm) 
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a church, and he paid his church dues right 
back into the congregational treasury with 
the small sum which the trustees paid him 
for his services. A voracious reader, it is 
recorded that he walked two miles every 
noon, while the other boys on the farm were 
resting, in order to obtain the daily copy of 
the Cincinnati Commercial, a newspaper that 
brought the important happenings of the 
wide world to this sequestered rural spot. 
The elements of learning were running 
strong in the mind of the youth, and as time 
and opportunity afforded he picked up the 
rudiments of a larger education in the vil- 
lage school. Naturally the available train- 
ing was limited. Farm life in the early 
seventies was not particularly inviting, de- 
spite the ideal home life which existed at 
Jacksonburg, and so it was arranged that 
James M. Cox should go to Middletown, a 
larger community a few miles away, to live 
with a sister. Here he increased his educa- 
tion, working between times in a newspaper 
office and delivering the newspaper once a 
week. Here it was also that the future 
Governor and owner of two important news- 
paper properties in Ohio drew the inspiration 
which later on sent him into journalism, 


School Teacher and Newspaper Reporter 


But the road was hard. .Money was scarce 
and young Cox soon felt it was necessary 
to identify himself with some business .or 
profession that brought in more of a stipend 
than the reportorial job on the Middletown 
newspaper. He applied for a position in a 
rural school, passed the examination and _ be- 
came a school-teacher. Good fortune was 
following him. He became acquainted with 
Paul J. Sorg, of Middletown, a wealthy to- 
bacco man who was a member of the school 
board. ‘This chance friendship ripened into 
a real love affair between the man and the 
boy, and how lasting was the interest on the 
part of the former was afterward demon- 
strated when Mr. Sorg,- chosen from the 
Third Ohio District for Congress, invited 
James M. Cox, a railroad reporter on the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, to accompany him to 
Washington as secretary. A railroad wreck 
at Middletown, in which young Cox suc- 
ceeded in securing for the Enquirer the big- 
gest “beat” of the day, brought the Butler 
County lad recognition from one of the com- 
manding newspapers in the Middle West and 
he accepted the invitation accorded him to 
join the reportorial staff of the Cincinnati 
daily. 
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Owner of Newspapers 


Once he had started for Washington, 
James M. Cox made up his mind that there 
was something worth while in life for any 
young man who had the nerve to carve his ca- 
reer out of the granite world which stood all 
about him. The newspaper instinct had 
gripped him in so definite a manner that 
upon Congressman Sorg’s retirement to pri- 
vate life his secretary made up his mind to 
get into the newspaper business in a profit- 
able manner, And so he purchased the Day- 
ton News at Dayton, Ohio, a publication 
that needed no end of financial support to 
keep it going. A job of this character would 
have presented an undesirable problem to 
most men, but it was exactly the thing James 
M. Cox wanted. Mr. Sorg helped to finance 
the paper and the proprietor helped run the 
press, set up advertisements, make up the 
pages, and write editorials. This had to be 
done by somebody on the payroll, and the 
financial support of the paper was not suf- 
ficiently strong to permit the payroll being 
too much padded. On top of all this, cred- 
itors had to be -‘‘stood off,” notes met, and a 
variety of complex questions settled) day and 
night, Purchasing the Dayton News in 1898, 
Cox followed up this venture by buying the 
Springfield, Ohio, Press-Republic five years 
later and changing its. politics over night from 
Republican to Democratic.’ These two prop- 
erties now form what is known as the News 
League of Ohio, completely owned by the 
present Governor.. They have grown to po- 
sitions of commanding importance in the 
Middle West, and in Ohio particularly they 
are recognized. as. among the» most modern 
and up-to-date publications in the ‘common- 
wealth. . 


In Congress for Two Terms 


It was in 1908 that the call first came to 
enter public life. And at the solicitation of 
many friends and well-wishers Cox agreed 
to become a candidate for Congress. He 
never had made a public speech in his life 
up to this time, and his early utterances in 
which he sought the support of citizens of 
the Third District are now recalled by the 
Governor and his friends as among the most 
embarrassing efforts a candidate ever put 
forth for popular suffrage and assistance in 
pursuit of office. It might be mentioned at 
this time, for fear that it be forgotten later 
on, that Governor Cox developed rapidly as 
a public speaker, until to-day he is regarded 
everywhere as an orator of great force, bril- 
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GOVERNOR JAMES M. COX OF OHIO, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


liant in debate and matchless in defense of 
principles which he regards as worthy of ac- 
ceptance. 

In a surprisingly short time after he went 
to Congress, Cox startled the country by 
making a speech against the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff measure. He was named to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and during his ex- 
periences on this committee he gained the 
inspiration which later on convinced him that 
a budget system for the State and Nation 
absolutely was necessary in the proper con- 
duct of great public affairs. It is related 


how, as a member of this committee, James 
M. Cox had his attention called one day to 
the fact that an increase was asked for the 
maintenance of the Zodlogical Gardens in 
Washington, D. C. The argument was pre- 
sented that the price of food, etc., for the 
animals had advanced and more money was 
required to meet this additional expense. 
Back in Dayton, Ohio, Congressman Cox re- 
called that the Central Branch of the Na- 
tional Military Homes was located. He had 
the records looked up, made personal studies 
of the menus at the Military Home, the fed- 
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eral prison at Leavenworth, the county jail 
in Dayton, and other penal institutions. To 
his amazement, he disclosed the fact that the 
Government was paying more money for the 
maintenance of monkeys and other animals 
in the National Museum at Washington, 
and State and national governments were ex- 
pending more money for the maintenance of 


prisoners than was being spent for the sup-. 


port of the veterans of the nation’s war at 
the Central Branch of the National Military 
Home. He opposed further appropriations 
for the monkeys and insisted that more appro- 
priations be made for the heroes of the coun- 
try. And he won his point. Governor Cox 
is a fighter along the lines of principle, and 
this circumstance was among the first oppor- 
tunities that the nation had to measure the 
fighting qualities of this young Ohio Con- 
gressman, ‘The next time he ran for Con- 
gressman he carried the Soldiers’ Home—an 
unprecedented occurrence for a Democratic 
candidate, and he swept his home district by 
13,000, establishing a new record which 
never since has been approached. 


Chosen Governor on Reform Issues 


It was during his second term as Con- 
gressman that the call came to become the 
party’s candidate for Governor. Ohio was 
passing through a new period in its history at 
that moment. A Constitutional Convention 
was held at Columbus, the capital, and a new 
Constitution was drawn up and presented to 
the citizenship of the Buckeye State. Cox, 
with the vigor and determination which al- 
ways characterizes everything he does, started 
out to champion the new Constitution. He 
visited practically every city of importance, 
every town, village, township, and ward in 
Ohio and finished up the most remarkable 
speaking campaign ever conducted in the 
commonwealth. ‘The constitution was rati- 
fied; Cox became his party’s candidate for 
Governor and was swept into office. The 
new Constitution was an instrument of prog- 
ress. It spoke of the greater things for 
Ohio. It promised many reforms. But 
Cox had a program of his own that he 
wanted to carry out in connection with the 
Constitution, One of these changes he de- 
sired to effect pertained to the school laws. 

He wrote upon the statute books of Ohio 
the most modern rural-school measure ever 
presented to a State, and he was responsible 
for an inter-county highway system that has 
been the admiration and the model for many 
other States of the Union. It was being urged 
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upon the new Governor that his program for 
progressive legislation was too great for the 
people to comprehend in one term. As po- 
litical expediency he was urged here and 
there to let up on this system of instituting 
reforms, even though it generally was ad- 
mitted in every instance the reforms were 
needed and could be trusted to result in great 
development for the State. 

But Governor Cox kept his pledge to the 
people of Ohio. He promised them that if 
elected he would make certain changes and 
he went right ahead with his program until 
he placed on the books of the State more pro- 
gressive legislation in two years than pre- 
viously had been placed there during the 
whole history of the commonwealth. 

At the end of his first term he retired from 
public office. He had met with his first de- 
feat, but his conscience was clear. He was 
satisfied to go back to his newspaper plants 
and await the mature deliberation of his fel- 
low Ohioans, It came two years later and 
then again four years later, 


Progressive Legislation 


Probably no one measure written into the 
laws of Ohio has stood the test of time and 
reflected more credit upon its author than 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, which 
has grown in favor from the instant of its 
approval. Industrial damage suits are a 
thing of the past in Ohio. Employer and 
employee alike now agree that the law is 
meant for the protection of the interests of 
both. Then there was the Mothers’ Pension 
Law, Child Labor Law; laws reforming ju- 
dicial procedure in the interest of speedy 
trial and doing away with useless and ancient 
forms. In the way of election reforms the 
Initiative and Referendum measure was en- 
acted into a law in Ohio, as well as a mea- 
sure providing for the direct election of 
United States Senators, A budget law came 
into being. Governor Cox, assuming a lead- 
ership in prison reform, worked out a plan 
whereby there has been started at London a 
model prison farm, complete in every par- 
ticular and designed to give State prisoners 
the “second chance” to make good in life. 

It was one of the conspicuously pleasing 
features of many telegrams which followed 
the nomination at San Francisco that scores 
of messages came to the Governor from men 
whom he had pardoned, or who had been 
taught useful occupations at the State Peni- 
tentiary and who felt that they owed to Gov- 
ernor Cox a large measure of thanks for his 
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personal help. He has visited 
the prison many times, talked 
with the men in their cells 
and learned their stories first- 
hand. Consequently he has 
felt that he understands hu- 
manity as well, if not better, 
than the average official, 

A “Blue Sky” law was en- 
acted in Ohio under which 
investors in this State are 
protected from fraudulent 
promoters, The banking 
laws were cedified and more 
regulation insisted upon for 
State and private financial in- 
stitutions, which increased, of 
course, the security to the 
public, and which permitted 
State banks to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act. ‘The 














old-fashioned “little red 
schoolhouse” fell into disuse 
after Governor Cox got busy 
with his new rural-school laws. His own ex- 
perience years before as a country school 
teacher taught him something of the needs of 
the rural children. He could sympathize 
with them. He knew the heartaches of the 
little ones tramping miles to a tumbledown 
schoolhouse. The new and centralized schools 
sprang up all over Ohio, fully equipped and 
as efficiently conducted as the high schools in 
the larger centers. Here was a chance to de- 
‘velop community life in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and the Governor’s plan has met with 
unprecedented success, 

In the way of tax laws the Warnes mea- 
sure was adopted, which provided for the ap- 
pointment of assessors instead of electing 
them, This measure alone resulted in placing 
on the tax duplicate millions in intangible 
property that heretofore had escaped taxa- 
tion, ‘Taxes rates were lowered at once in 
every district in Mhio. It is recorded that 
at one of the Governor’s meetings during a 
campaign which followed the enactment of 
this law, a farmer stood up in the audience 
and undertook to criticize the Warnes tax 
measure. “I am willing to bet you a red 
apple that your taxes will be lower the next 
time you pay them as the result of this law,” 
the Governor replied to his critic. A num- 
ber of months later Governor Cox was fill- 
ing a speaking engagement in the same com- 
munity, At the close of the meeting he was 
told a man wished very much to see him. 
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OFF FOR A GALLOP 


(The Governor is an enthusiastic outdoorman) 


Excusing himself from the gathering for a 
moment, he went to the door, There was 
the farmer-critic, who was now his admirer. 
“T have just dropped in to tell you, Gover- 
nor, that I saved over $18 on my taxes this 
year. [ am sending a barrel of red apples 
to your home.” 

Any official who undertakes to change tax 
laws is in for a lot of criticism. In other 
days assessors had been elected and every man 
elected was to some extent or other obligated 
to his neighbors, The result was there was 
a natural hesitancy about keeping the taxable 
property on the books at its proper value. 
Under the Warnes law men are named 
through the State Tax Commission and they 
owe their position to no one man and no one 
community. They are expected to serve the 
State. Indirectly they serve every citizen, 
as a survey of the increase in taxable property 
has disclosed. The tax rate fell in Ohio al- 
most from the moment the first reports were 
handed in by assessors under the Warnes 
law. 

Probably it would not be amiss to mention, 
in connection with some of the measures 
passed under the Cox administrations, that 
good road laws were inaugurated. A defi- 
nite policy was established of business-like 
farming on State farms, which now pays the 
State a handsome profit, supplying all State 
institutions and providing outdoor and 
healthful work for many inmates. Sweat- 
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shops in Ohio have been eliminated; extra 
provision has been made for dependents of 
men killed in mines; provision made for pay- 
ment of wages semi-monthly; prohibition of 
contract labor in workhouses; laws for the 
>rotection of workmen on steam and electric 
zailways; safeguards against diseases for lead 
workers—incorporate some of the humani- 
tarian laws enacted under the guidance of the 
Governor. 


W orkmen’s Compensation 


In the operation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, which is presided over by a 
State Industrial Commission, whose mem- 
bers are appointed for long terms by the Gov- 
ernor, a recent survey of the operation of the 
measure discloses that the average cost of 
administering this law is less than 2% per 
cent. of the premiums received. ‘This act 
has proved a boon to Ohio workmen and a 
safeguard to the interests of Ohio employers. 
Compensation is paid to workmen who are 
injured according to the degree of their dis- 
ability. The measure, it might be said, has 
been followed by three-fourths of the States 
in the Union. Its conservatism is shown in 
the fact that employers in the State now pay 
in premiums less than they formerly paid to 
private liability companies. Injured work- 
men, and dependents of those killed in Ohio 
factories, have been awarded millions of dol- 
lars that formerly went into useless litigation. 


Business-like Administrations 


The budget system in Ohio has saved mil- 
lions of dollars annually to the common- 
wealth and has succeeded in placing every de- 
partment of the State on a sound and busi- 
ness-like basis. It is a merited tribute to 
Governor Cox and those associated with him 
hat not a single piece of legislation which 
was enacted during his first term as Gover- 
nor was repealed by his Republican succes- 
sors in the interim between the first and sec- 
ond terms. 

Four periods stand out conspicuously in the 
administration of the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominee as Governor of Ohio. There 
was the period of the new Constitution to 
begin with. Then along came the disastrous 
flood of March, 1913, which demanded hun- 
dreds of lives and nearly half a billion dol- 
lars’ worth of property in various sections of 
the State, but more particularly in the Miami 
Valley. The war clouds gathered in 1917 
and Ohio boys marched away from farm and 
factory to take their place alongside lads from 


other States. James M. Cox, the “war gov- 
ernor,” personally visited the Ohio Camp at 
Montgomery, Ala., with thousands of Christ- 
mas presents gathered from the homes of the 
Buckeye State and shared in the holiday cel- 
ebration with the men in khaki. And when 
the gallant Ohio regiments came back from 
France he was at the pier in New York to 
welcome the boys home. The reconstruc- 
tion period furnished the fourth big chance 
for James M. Cox to display his capabilities. 
In each of these he has demonstrated a re- 
markable insight into the immediate needs 
of the hour. His administrations have been 
marked by a clear discernment of require- 
ments and he has acted speedily upon mat- 
ters pertaining to the common good of his 
fellow citizens. Few public officials have 
had so many problems to contend with and 
few have possessed the ability to draw co- 
operation from all sides as has Governor 
Cox. His personality has dominated every 
great event in the history of his own State, 
and his advice and counsel have been sought 
in other States where great issues clamor for 
attention and action. 

The Governor’s antecedents came from 
New Jersey, and there courses through the 
veins of the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nee a strain of American blood that yields 
place to no other. Governor Cox is thor- 
oughly American. His public utterances dur- 
ing and since the world war testify to his 
unswerving championship of American insti- 
tutions. When his friends declare he is 
pro-American they tell the whole story. He 
has no apology to offer to any man of any 
country for his devotion to his native land. 
Nor can there be found in any of his public 
statements any strain of disappointment over 
the things he has done. Shortly after his 
nomination he visited his boyhood home at 
Middletown, Ohio, and made a speech. In 
this he said: “I shall retire as Governor of 
Ohio on January 1, 1921, and I can look 
without the feeling of shame or a blush into 
the face of every citizen of the State of 
Ohio.” ‘There spoke a man, an executive out 
of the ordinary, a citizen whose breast swells 
with pride over his services for his fellows, 
a public servant proclaimed by friend and 
political enemy alike as a born fighter and a 
matchless leader. 


Governor Cox as Farmer 


The farmer will want to know what Gov- 
ernor Cox thinks of the agricultural ques- 
tion. Perhaps the best answer to this would 
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be that Governor Cox has bought his old 
homestead at Jacksonburg, Ohio, and is con- 
verting it into a model farm. He under- 
stands agricultural problems. One day, in 
the course of a political speech at the fair 
grounds in a county in Ohio which was 
known to be particularly hostile to Demo- 
cratic candidates, someone in the audience, 
thinking to confuse the speaker, called out: 
“Did you ever split rails?” ‘The Governor 
besought the inquirer to move nearer to the 
speaker’s stand. Facing him directly the 
Governor replied: “Now I am going to an- 
swer your question by asking you one—what 
is a glut?” The man was amazed and con- 
founded. He had barked up the wrong tree 
and plainly he was nervous. Finally he con- 
fessed he did not know the meaning of the 
word “glut.” ‘Well, my good friend, I 
have split rails, split many of them in fact, 
and I am going to tell you something: a glut 
is a wedge used for splitting rails. Just re- 
member that when you go out from this audi- 
ence. The man retired amid the laughs of 
his fellow citizens and there were no more 
interruptions for that meeting. One of the 
first public utterances which Governor Cox 
offered after his nomination came as the re- 
sult of a visit from a number of farmers who 
live near Trailsend, the country home of 
the nominee. ‘These agriculturists, all pros- 
perous men who owned large and well-or- 
dered farm properties, wanted to know from 
Governor Cox what he thought he might do 
in the event of his election. Quick as a flash 
the candidate replied: “Gentlemen, if I am 
chosen President of the United States, I 
pledge you the Secretary of Agriculture in 
my Cabinet will be a dirt farmer, a man who 
has tilled the soil and made a success of his 
business, and a gentleman who is both farm- 
er and business man, equally skilled.” 

Mr. Cox is still a farmer. He owns much 
farm land and he is successful in the conduct 
of his property. He also owns many head 
of high-grade stock and he cannot be fooled 
when it comes to picking out the best. Not 
long since, on a visit to a stock farm in Ken- 
tucky, a friend who possessed a valuable herd 
of cattle offered the Governor the best ani- 
mal on his place if he could “pick out the 
best bull.” .Glancing about Governor Cox 
replied, ‘““Your best bull is not here.” “Well, 
then, pick out the best one that is here,” an- 
swered the friend. It took but a second to 
make the selection. The Governor had 
picked wisely. As a result the friend pre- 
sented him with a $10,000 bull, and this ani- 
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mal now is on the Jacksonburg farm, the 
pride of the owner and of the entire coun- 
tryside. 


His Attitude Towards Labor and Business 
Interests 


Labor has found Governor Cox a close 
friend and keen observer. “I know what it 
is to earn a living working with my hands,” 
he told the men in his own newspaper plant 
when they presented him with a testimonial 
of esteem after his nomination. “And be- 
cause I have passed this way I am able to 
sympathize with the man who toils.” T. J. 
Donnelly, secretary of the Ohio State Feder- 
ation of Labor, in a public statement has 
said: 


Labor has-confidence in James M. Cox because 
the laboring people feel that he understands their 
needs and is in hearty sympathy with the progres- 
sive aspirations of those who earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows. As governor, he ac- 
complished more in the interest of the laboring 
people of Ohio and is held in higher esteem by 
them than any other governor in the State’s his- 
tory. He has done much to avoid and settle 
labor troubles. He believes that more can be 
accomplished through reason and common sense 
than through force and intimidation; and when- 
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ever called upon to send the militia to deal with 
striking workmen, he always found a way to 
prevent violence and preserve order without 
using soldiers for that purpose. During the 
big steel strike, when violence and disorder 
were rampant in some States and where the 
right peaceably to assemble had been denied to 
the striking workers, in Ohio, where there were 
equally as many strikers involved, there was no 
sign of violence and the right of workers peace- 
ably to assemble was not interfered with. If 
his policy had been followed by other public 
officials throughout the nation there would be 
less unrest and the people would have more 
confidence in the fairness of fovernment au- 
thorities. 


The reports of the legislative agents of 
the Ohio State Federation of Labor shows 
that fifty-six laws in behalf of laboring peo- 
ple were passed during the three terms of 
Governor Cox. Among these were measures 
providing against the exploitation of women 
and children and limiting their hours of 
labor. 

Honest business will find a champion in 
Governor James M. Cox. He himself is a 
successful business man and he has engaged 
in a variety of business ventures which have 
demonstrated his conspicuous abilities. 


Judge Oscar F, Newman, of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court, 1913-1919, has written: 


Not a soldier was brought to the scene of a 
single strike (although they were in readiness for 
emergency); person and property were pre- 
served; and above all, the dignity of the law was 
maintained. A leadership which is acknowledged 
now by men of all political parties made this 
possible. Governor James M. Cox impressed 
upon capital and labor alike the common duty 
to the public and he held municipal officers to 
strict accountability—at the same time giving 
every situation the vigilant eye of the State 
government. 


During the steel strike, when signs of 
unrest everywhere were present in the big 
industrial centers of the State, Governor 
Cox warned the mayors of Ohio cities of their 
obligation to maintain peace and order, In 
Canton appeared the nearest approach to dis- 
order, when mill-owners desired to resume 
operations, City officials called for troops. 
Governor Cox personally investigated the 
situation in Canton and removed a Demo- 
cratic mayor. Order speedily was restored 
under the Republican vice-mayor who suc- 
ceeded to office. Governor Cox during his 
three terms never has used soldiers to quell 
a strike, though importuned upon many oc- 
casions. His judgment invariably has been 
vindicated by subsequent results. 

Now stepping aside, from State to national 
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questions, there will be a natural interest as 
to how Governor Cox views the larger and 
more complex problems which confront the 
United States. 


Favors the League of Nations 


He is an ardent champion of a League of 
Nations, and he recognizes that such an in- 
strument, in order to be potential, must be 
agreed to and adhered to in every respect 
and with unanimous fidelity by all world 
powers which enter into such an agreement. 
He has recognized that some United States 
Senators have been conscientious in their de- 
sire to clarify the provisions of the treaty. 
His own words supply the answer to those 
who desire to know just where he stands on 
this important subject: 


Two things apparently have disturbed them 
(the Senators who want clarification of some of 
the treaty provisions). First, they wanted to 
make sure that the League was not to be an 
“alliance” and that its basic purpose was peace, 
and not controversy. Second, they wanted the 
other powers signing the instrument to under- 
stand our constitutional limitations, beyond which 
the treaty-making power cannot go. 

Dealing with these questions in order, it al- 
ways has seemed to me that the interpretations 
of the functions of the League might have been 
stated in these words: “In giving its assent to 
this treaty the Senate has in mind the fact that 
the League of Nations which it embodies was 
devised for the sole purpose of maintaining peace 
and comity among the nations of the earth and 
preventing the recurrence of such destructive con- 
flicts as that through which the world has just 
passed. The codperation of the United States 
with the League and its continuance as a member 
thereof will naturally depend upon the adherence 
of the League to that fundamental purpose. 

It will, of course, be understood that in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the League, the Govern- 
ment of the United States must at all times act in 
strict harmony with the terms and intent of the 
United States Constitution, which cannot in any 
way be altered by the treaty-making power. 


Governor Cox, in his signed article in the 
New York Times of May 23, 1920, indi- 
cates that no one will contend that the treaty 
is a perfect document, but he insists it is a 
step in the right direction and will pull the 
loose ends of civilization together. Says he: 
“Tt will do more toward restoration of nor- 
mal conditions in six months’ time than can 
the powers of the earth, acting independent- 
ly, in ten years’ time.” 

Writing of the Federa: Inheritance Tax, 
Governor Cox has observed that this should 
be given up as soon as possible. He favors 
a national budget system and he has well- 
defined personal ideas on this subject. Cham- 
pioning an Americanization plan that will 
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provide the foreign element with a measure 
of education that will help them and make 
them more serviceable citizens of America, 
Governor Cox would give more attention to 
the needs of instructing the alien in the 
historic principles of this great land. In 
this he would ask the codperation of captains 
of industry, who in very large measure em- 
ploy these foreign-born residents of this 
country. 


Stands for Law Enforcement 


So far as the liquor laws are. concerned, 
Governor Cox always has stood for law en- 
forcement. He was the first Governor of 
his State to enforce the Sunday-closing laws. 
His record as Governor of Ohio discloses his 
attitude in the matter of demanding that 
the laws that are on the statute books must 
be obeyed. “As the Constitution and statutes 
stand, they are the expressed mandates of the 
people,” wrote the Governor to Attorney 
John H. Pollock, of Kansas City, on June 
23, 1920, and he added, ‘“‘and these laws must 
be respected by public officers and citizens 
as long as they remain, There is no differ- 
ence between neglect of the law by public 
officers and an attack against our institutions 
by the Bolsheviki. We contend, and prop- 
erly so, that there is no need of revolution in 
this country because we have the government 
facilities to change the existing order by 
rule of the majority, but we can hardly 
create the proper attitude among aliens, un- 
accustomed to our ways, if public officers 
close their eyes to their oath and obligation.” 


Personal Qualities 


There is a personal side to Governor Cox 
that the people of the United States will un- 
derstand and appreciate to a greater extent 
after they have come into intimate touch with 
him. He is a man of parts. Deep-seated 
are his convictions, and he does not yield 
ground in behalf of his principles in the pres- 
ence of opposition. 

He is relentless in his hostility to wrong- 
doing and an unswerving champion of the 
right, as he sees the right. Kindly and sym- 
pathetic by nature, he never has forgotten the 
old-fashioned teachings of his sainted mother, 
a Methodist of the old school, who passed 
away several years ago. It was characteris- 
tic of Governor Cox that on the very morn- 
ing of his nomination one of the first places 
he visited was the grave of his mother in the 
cemetery at Dayton. Who could interpret 
the thoughts that passed through his mind 
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in the hour of his great triumph? He had 
come to a place in his life that only a few 
of our country’s millions have experienced. 
His one outstanding sorrow then was that the 
beautiful life, sacrificing and patient during 
the years of her children’s boyhood and girl- 
hood, was not present in the flesh to give him 
counsel and advice. But the memory of that 
mother is enshrined in the heart and mind of 
Governor Cox. He owes much to the spirit 
of motherhood which has directed his steps 
from the baby on the Jacksonburg farm to 
the strong, virile man who took the oath of 
Governor of Ohio in Columbus, with his 
mother standing by his side and the family 
Bible before him, as he spoke the words 
which gave into his charge the affairs of a 
mighty people. 

Governor Cox lives at Trailsend, a beauti- 
ful and attractive estate south of the city 
of Dayton. He was married (for the second 
time) in 1917 to Miss Margaretta Blair, of 
Chicago. If the Governor is elected, Mrs. 
Cox will be the youngest “First Lady of the 
Land” that the White House ever has wel- 
comed, Their baby daughter Anne, about 
one year old, is the treasure of Trailsend. 
Mrs. Cox, not unlike the Governor, is an 
ardent lover of outdoor life. She rides 
horseback, plays golf, hunts, fishes, and is a 
devoted motorist. A woman of charming 
personality, possessing many commanding 
characteristics, she loves to tramp the by- 
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paths which abound on the Cox estate and 
enjoy the conspicuous beauties of Nature 
which are to be found on every hand. ‘The 
Governor is a broad-shouldered, vigorous 
personality. He has been called “Fighting 
Jimmy” by some of his intimate friends, and 
has lived up to the title in his public and 
private life. His newspapers have reflected 
the spirit of the publisher. ‘They have been 
uncompromising in their opposition to move- 
ments which were hostile to public interests. 
Perhaps no better tribute could be paid to 
the Governor than the devotion which has 
come to him from the men who have been in 
his employ for many years, ‘There has 
grown up an intimacy between employer 
and employees that has been conspicuously 
interesting. Nothing pleases Governor Cox 
more than to hie himself away to his lodge in 
the northern peninsula of Michigan and rest 
and fish. He loves racing and hunting. And 
he admits he can cook about as well as any 
other man and better than most of them. 

He still retains his membership in the 
United Brethren Church near his birthplace, 
though during his residence in Dayton he at- 
tends the Episcopal Church. He has two 
sons and one daughter besides ‘Princess 
Anne.” Through a coincidence he holds 
membership in the same Masonic lodge at 
Middletown to which a predecessor, Gov. 
James E. Campbell, belongs. ‘The lodge- 
room is in the same house where Governor 
Campbell was born. 

James Middleton Cox holds no delusions 
as to himself. He does not believe that he 
has been divinely picked out for the honor 
which came to him in San Francisco, His 
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life has been one of wide experiences and 
great variety of circumstances. He knows 
humanity through a medium as few men in 
public life have occasion to study their fel- 
lows. He is proud of the fact that he fol- 
lowed the plow, learned the printer’s case 
and followed the hard, rough road which 
marked his youth. Looking back over these 
early experiences, he can observe where each 
turn in the road has brought him face to 
face with new problems to sdlve. But he 
hasn’t avoided responsibility, He has met the 
demands of each passing day as they have 
presented themselves. He does not believe 
in side-stepping opposition, He believes, 
rather, in mastering each obligation which 
comes to him. If he had been a dodger he 
never would have left the farm and started 
on his eminently successful career. 

He has believed that the Declaration of 
Independence meant just what it said when 
it demanded for all men and women alike, 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
This may account for the fact that he cham- 
pions woman’s suffrage; that he holds out to 
the man who toils the hand of friendship and 
helpfulness; that he offers to the agricultur- 
alist the sincerest of good wishes; that he has 
proved the friend of the business man. From 
newsboy to Presidential candidate is a big 
hop. Not many have taken it. Few have 
equipped themselves in so positive a manner 
to be ready for the big job when it comes 
as Governor James Middleton Cox, unprece- 
dented mixture of farmer, business man, la- 
boring man, statesman, and educator—a com- 
posite and commanding figure in the affairs 
of the United States. 
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GREEK VERSUS TURK 


A NEW PHASE OF THE EASTERN QUESTION 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. THE OLD EvIL 


HE past month has seen one of the old- 
est and most evil of the so-called ‘‘Ques- 
tions” which have plagued European states- 
men for generations take on a new and acute 
form. Once more the problem of the dis- 
position of the estate of the Turk has served 
to set Europe by the ears, to divide friendly 
nations, and to raise the specter of fresh 
quarrels in a future hardly distant. A hun- 
dred years ago Britain and Russia, the most 
potent factors in the coalition which con- 
quered Napoleon, began what was to prove 
nearly a century of bitter rivalry, leading 
directly to one war and threatening many 
others, as a consequence of Russian aspira- 
tions to expel the Osmanli Turk from Eu- 
rope and hold the gates to the Black Sea. 
Anglo-Russian acrimony led to the 
Crimean War. France fought with Britain 
against Russia, and for France the result 
was Russian neutrality when Prussia at- 
tacked in 1870. But where Austria after 
1866 turned from Italy and Germany to the 
Balkans, seeking her future in the south, 
Russian hostility was again excited and the 
support which Bismarck gave Austria at 
the Congress of Berlin was the direct occa- 
sion of the alliance between France and 
Russia, which had such terrible consequences 
for Austria and for Germany in 1914. 
Alliances thus came and went in the last 
century, but the great peril of the Eastern 
Question remained. When the small Bal- 
kan states combined against the Turk, their 
swift victory destroyed the balance between 
two Triple Alliances, brought the Hapsburg 
Monarchy into immediate danger and led 
to the various incidents which in turn pro- 
voked the World War. By virtue of the 
agreement made between France, Russia and 
Britain, following the Turks’ entrance into 
the struggle on the German side, the divi- 
sion of the Turkish Empire, after victory, 
was at last set down in definite terms. 
Russia was to have Constantinople, 


Greater and Lesser Armenia, with direct ac- 
cess to the Mediterranean at the Gulf of 
Alexandretta. France was to have Syria, 
with a hinterland extending to the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, Britain was to have Mesopo- 
tamia and Arabia, with certain supervisory 
duties with respect of an independent Pales- 
tine. Italy, too, and even Greece, whose 
claims were best but whose power was least, 
were to share in the division. But between 
Greece and Italy there was from the outset 
rivalry as to Smyrna—between France and 
Britain the sure signs of dispute as to the 
hinterland of Syria. 

Had Russia remained in the struggle, 
however, some real solution of the larger 
problem might have been had. Almost in- 
fallibly Russia, with her great resources in 
man-power and her adjoining lands in Asia, 
would have inherited the task of organizing 
and administering the major portion of the 
Turkish Empire between the Bosporus and 
Russian Armenia. But Russia fell and with 
the revolution Russian claims disappeared. 
The whole Eastern Question was thus 
thrown in the melting-pot again. 

Moreover a new complication had arisen 
through the British campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine. This campaign had 
been enormously aided by the Arabs, and the 
British had assisted in the creation of a free 
Arab state, under the rule of the Shereef of 
Mecca and given assurances to the Arabs 
that they would, after the war, be able to 
organize all the land between Aleppo and 
Sinai, as an independent Arab kingdom, the 
Kingdom of the Hedjaz. But this agree- 
ment instantly quarreled with the French 
plans and with the language of the Sykes- 
Picot Treaty, by which Britain and France 
had delimited spheres of influence in the 
region southeast of Anatolia and including 
Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia, together 
with Cilicia. 

With the gathering of the Paris Confer- 
ence the debate between the French and the 
British took on new acrimony. Not a great 
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deal of this quarrel was reported in Amer- 
ica, because American attention was fixed 
upon the League of Nations and the Presi- 
dent’s own actions, but it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance the question 
played in Paris, as a consequence of the bit- 
terness it engendered between the British 
and the French representatives. An old- 
fashioned diplomatic war was carried on and 
British criticism of French operations on the 
Rhine and French criticisms of British pur- 
poses in many places, were the consequence 
of this rivalry in Arabian lands. Actually 
the French and British carried on a battle 
of propaganda for many weeks, with very 
evil results for all concerned. 

Nor was there any solution at Paris, 
during the period of the active meetings of 
the Peace Conference. When the President 
came home the Turkish problem was still 
unsettled. 


a8. 


For a whole year the debate has proceed- 
ed with ever-increasing bitterness. Before 
Clemenceau went out of office a Turkish 
settlement had been agreed upon, so far as 
the French and British were concerned, but 
this settlement greatly reduced French 
claims, notably in the oil and mineral dis- 
tricts about Mosul, which passed to the Brit- 
ish. Moreover, the French found increas- 
ing difficulty in dealing with the Arabs, who 
were not in the least disposed to recognize 
French claims to Damascus, Aleppo and 
Homs, or, in fact to any portion of Syria, 
including that which the British had finally 
resigned. 
The British on their part found them- 
selves in trouble with the Arabs, also, for 
the Arabs were as eager to regain Bagdad 
as to hold Damascus. French troops were 
sent to Syria in ever-increasing numbers. 
Britain was compelled to maintain nearly a 
quarter of a million soldiers in the Near 
East, although both the French and British 
mainly employed their colored colonial 
troops—the French, Algerian and Senega- 
lese, the British, Indian. 
_ Meantime the Turkish question entered 
a new phase. The “Sick Man of the East” 
once more came to life. Turkish nationalists, 
under Kemal Pasha in Asia and Jafar Pasha 
in Thrace, prepared to resist any partition 
of the Turkish Empire. In addition, Amer- 
ica made it plain that popular sentiment was 
against any extensive use of American man- 
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power in the Near East, and the Senate in- 
dicated the intention and later put it. into 
effect, of refusing the Armenian mandate, 
which the President had accepted in Paris, 
subject to the consent of the Senate. 

In this situation the British increased their 
garrisons in Constantinople until they domi- 
nated the situation. ‘This at once aroused 
French resentment. But while Constanti- 
nople was easy to hold, the mainland of Asia 
Minor was a different matter, and in this 
vast region, larger than France and Con- 
tinental Italy, Turkish armies were gather- 
ing. At a happy moment for the British the 
Greeks were ready with an army and with 
British approval sent this army to Smyrna. 
At the time the Greeks landed in Smyrna, 
their zone of occupation was, however, care- 
fully restricted and even their permanent 
possession a matter for the future decision 
of the Allies. = 

The Greek claim to Smyrna was unques- 
tionable, if the element of race was to de- 
cide. Moreover, Smyrna had been Greek in 
population since the very dawn. of: history 
and Hellenic influence on the east shore of 
the Egean remounted to the heights achieved 
in the dim era of the Persian Wars. But the 
Greeks were by no means the only claimants. 
Aside from the Turks there were the. Ital- 
ians, and the arrival of a Greek’ army at 
Smyrna was in reality a death blow to Italian 
hopes of establishing Italian rule on ‘the 
eastern shore of the Egean. What was left 
was insignificant and Italy was in no mood 
or condition to pay a price in blood and in 
money for the conquest of the share of Ana- 
tolia assigned to her, which extended from 
Aidin to Adalia. 

A year ago, then, Italian interest in the 
partition of Turkey, in the complete liquida- 
tion of the Turkish Empire, was waning. 
The arrival of Greek troops at Smyrna was 
a final blow. Thenceforth, Italy inclined 
more and more to the policy of permitting 
the Turk to retain his estate, since the Italian 
share in the proposed division was to be so 
unsatisfactory. The practical bearing of this 
Italian decision lay in the fact that Italy 
was bound for the future to decline to sup- 
ply troops for the necessary task of dealing 
with the Turk, who on his part was bound 
to resist the partition of his property. 

France played the game much longer, con- 
testing with the British each point in the 
long list of issues that arose. But finally 
France has come to the Italian point of view. 
Troops and a very large number of troops 
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are necessary to organize the Turkish Em- 
pire away from. the Turk. Troops and 
many, many troops are necessary to carry 
French rule inland from Beirut to Aleppo. 
To fight the Arab and the Turk would be 
to engage in two considerable wars which 
would, too, have a grave bearing upon 
French Mohammedan colonies, upon AIl- 
geria, Tunis, Morocco. Even West Africa 
would at the least hear echoes. Moreover, 
for such a war France would have to rely 
upon native troops drawn from her Moham- 
medan colonies. 

Thus in recent months, and particularly 
in recent weeks, the French have taken up 
a new course. They argue, as the British 
used to reason a generation ago, that the 
best thing to do is to let the Turk stay on 
and with European aid reorganize his own 
domain. All of which is but another way of 
saying that the division agreed upon has be- 
stowed upon France too small a share to 
make it worth while for France to engage 
in a new war. 

Actually, the French are now playing 
against the British the game Britain played 
against Russia for so long and the game that 
Germany undertook to play in Turkey before 
and during the war. For them there seems 
more profit in a friendly relation with the 
Turk than a participation with the British 
in a war to subdue the Turk. And the 
Italian, disappointed as to his own share, 
angry at the favors bestowed upon the Greek 
at his expense by the British has also bowed 
himself out. 

The Franco-Italian course left the British 
with a difficult decision to make—the more 
dificult because the United States had also 
retired from the field. It was possible to 
accept the French advice and permit the 
Turk to endure. It was equally possible to 
undertake a real war to conquer Turkey and 
thenceforth to hold it. Finally, there was a 
Greek army already in Smyrna and offered 
by Venizelos to act against Kemal Pasha and 
his nationalist forces in Asia Minor. 

Apparently the British chose the Greek 
solution, for in the past month, with mani- 
fest approval in London and _ undisguised 
criticism in Paris and Rome, Greek troops 
have begun a very considerable offensive, 
both from Smyrna eastward and from Pan- 
derma on the Sea of Marmora southward, 
scoring initial victories and pushing inland 
toward the Anatolian section of the Bagdad 
Railway, possession of which would pretty 
thoroughly smash Turkish power to conduct 
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a campaign, either against Smyrna or Con- 
stantinople. Coincident with the Greek land 
operations, the British fleet has been in action 
on the Marmora coast and British troops on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosporus near Ismid 
have been fighting with the Turks. 

So far the fighting seems to be indecisive, 
although the Greek advance has been con- 
siderable. The condition of the Turkish 
army remains a question. Venizelos has de- 
clared that it is practically out of the run- 
ning and has forecast victory in three weeks, 
with the complete destruction of Turkish 
power for offensive resistance. Of course 
there is no question of any Greek conquest 
of Asia Minor, but merely of the seizure of 
the strategic points and railways, which are 
not far distant from the Egean and Mar- 
mora coasts, and thus pushing the Turk back 
into that portion of Asia Minor which was 
allotted to him by the Turkish settlement 
agreed upon by the Allies at Paris. 


III. GREEK HorIZons 


To put the thing bluntly, then, Britain 
seems to have decided to back the Greek in 
the Near East, just as Russia backed the 
Serbian, Germany the Bulgarian, and exactly 
as the British backed the Turk in the last 
century. To back someone was necessary 
because it was out of. the question for the 
British, with their troubles in Ireland, Egypt 
and India and the Arab problem in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine, to think of undertaking 
a Turkish conquest. 

Now what the British want in the Near 
East is not so much power as protection. 
The Germans used to speak of the Suez 
Canal as the “Heel of Achilles of the Brit- 
ish Empire.”. The dangers to Britain inci- 
dent to the possession of Constantinople and 
of the Turkish territory in Asia by a hostile 
nation, or by a Turkey in the hands of an 
enemy, were clearly demonstrated in the last 
war, when the Turks actually reached the 
Suez Canal and British resources were taxed 
to the uttermost to maintain great armies 
on the frontiers of Egypt and in Mesopo- 
‘amia, which after all is a highway to India: 

In 1915, as a war necessity, the British 
did consent to the Russian annexation of 
Constantinople as one of the fruits of victory. 
But the consent was given reluctantly and 
represented a break with the whole of British 
policy in the preceding century. With Rus- 
sia eliminated British policy returns to old 
channels. But for the British public the 
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Turk has become impossible. In this situa- 
tion Greece offers an attractive alternative. 
The recent wars, and Greece has had three 
in eight years, have totally transformed Hel- 

lenic conditions. In 1912, Greece was a 
state of 2,500,000 inhabitants living on a 
territory of some 25,000 square miles. To- 
day, with half of Macedonia, all of Thrace, 
with Albanian prospects, so far as the dis- 
tricts of Southern Epirus are concerned, and 
with the Egean Islands, except Rhodes, 
Greece has an area of more than half of that 
of the mainland of Italy and a population 
of between six and seven millions. More- 
over, in Constantinople and on the shores of 
Asia Minor dwell more than 2,000,000 of 
Hellenes, something over half of them in the 
Smyrna region now in Greek possession. 

In addition, the Greeks have been and re- 
main the commercial people of the Near 
East. Time and again their domination of 
the Egean coasts has been broken, but always 
they have returned to their old estates. When 
ene considers that for twenty-five centuries 
they have endured and survived, sinking 
after the great classical period of Ancient 
Greece only to rise with the Hellenizing of 
the Byzantine Empire, it is hardly too much 
to believe that they may be able to repeat 
their past achievements. At all events, they 
are the single people inhabiting the shores 
of the Egean, aside from the Turk, and 
just as unmistakably as the Turk is sinking 
they are rising. 

- Now a Greater Greece has no menace for 
Britain. On the contrary many British prob- 
lems would be simpler if a new Greek state, 
holding Constantinople, as well as Salonica 
and Smyrna, were to develop. It would 
have no ambitions which would be furthered 
by expelling the British from Egypt, from 
Bagdad or from India. But it would, with 
British support, be strong enough to defend 
the strategic centers, which would thus fall 
to it, from any other nation, from Russia, 
from Italy or from France. At the same 
time, even were there a Greek desire to turn 
against Britain, which is hardly conceivable, 
Greek coasts would be at the mercy of 
British fleets and Greek shipping, one of 
the most considerable items in the national 
wealth, would be, in effect, a hostage to 
Britain. 

On the whole, then, it would seem British 
policy has been well advised in shifting from 
the Turk to the Greek. Even the restora- 
tion of the Byzantine Empire would not in- 
jure British interests and the consequent ex- 


clusion of British rivals from the danger 
points in the Near East would serve British 
ends even better than direct possession. And 
it is mere justice to add that the Greek 
alone of all the claimants to the Turkish es- 
tate, outside of the Arab and the Armenian, 
of course, has a claim which rests upon both 
ethnic and historical foundations, upon what 
may be regarded as perhaps the oldest his- 
torical foundations of any claim now extant 
in this world of conflicting national aspira- 
tions. 

The French and Italian support for the 
Turk is obviously an effort to counter upon 
British success in the war and in the peace 
in carrying off the prizes of the East, but it 
seems, so far as the French are concerned, 
an unwise course, since it alienates Greeks, 
who have been very close friends of the 
French—I mean as a people, not as a poli- 
tical entity—and it adds to the Franco-Brit- 
ish bitterness without arriving anywhere. 
That the Turk is a loser, that backing him 
is once more “backing the wrong _ horse,” 
seems unmistakable. As to the justice of 
French as contrasted with British claims in 
the Near East, there is nothing to be said. 
France is seeking to found an imperial do- 
main, Britain to expand, or rather consoli- 
date, and fortify her vast empire in_ the 
East, which now extends from Tripoli to 
French Indo-China with no break. 

Granted, however, that French and Brit- 
ish have equally good or bad cases in the 
Near East, it seems to me, and the point is 
now being emphasized by many Frenchmen, 
that the real colonial interests of France are 
in North, West, and Central Africa. If 
she can develop this region, and she has made 
enormous progress in Algeria, Tunis, and 
West Africa, and even in Morocco, so lately 
become hers, is doing many magnificent 
things, her futuré as a great power is secure. 
Certainly no profit that she can hope to ac- 
quire in Syria can much compare with the 
risks she. may run, both in Europe and in 
Africa, and the expense which she will have 
to bear. 

Looking at the Greek aspect of the ques- 
tion again, it becomes clear that there is a 
great gamble involved. If the Turkish 
armies collapse, if the Greek troops suffice, 
then for Greece the gain will be enormous, 
but if the Turk wins, what then? Veniz- 
elos is not only a great statesman, but his 
hold upon Greece seems firm. But would 
it endure a defeat, provided that the British 
did not at once contribute men and muni- 
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tions to throw back a Turkish advance upon 
Smyrna? And what would the British po- 
sition be if the Turk were victorious and 
the Greeks, having undertaken their war 
with British approval, should clamor for as- 
sistance? To refuse assistance would be to 
surrender prestige in the Near East, to face 
a victorious Turk seeking revenge. To pro- 
vide assistance might mean a return to con- 
scription, but would the British public con- 
sent to conscription and a new war for issues 
as obscure and complicated to the average 
Englishman as those involved in the present 
tangle in the Near East? 

What, moreover, would be the repercus- 
sion in India, in Egypt, in Mesopotamia, in 
Palestine? Even if aid were not sent to the 
Greek, would there not have to be reinforce- 
ments provided for all the circle of occupied 
lands from the frontier of Tripoli eastward 
to that of China? 


IV. THE DEEPER MEANING 


I am dwelling upon this Turkish Question 
at considerable length this month, because 
it seems to me of very great importance. We 
are all familiar with the occasion of the re- 
cent World War. Serbia had quarreled 
with Austria, justly. Austria seized upon 
the assassination of the Archduke as a pre- 
text for discipling Serbia. But Russia had 
assumed the role and demanded the right to 
protect Serbia. Thus Russia and Austria 
came face to face at once, and immediately 
Germany and France as the allies, one of 
Austria and the other of Russia, were 
dragged in, and thereafter the flames spread 
in all directions, involving first the British 
and then ourselves. 

Now in recent times the French have in 
some measure assumed toward the Poles and 
the British toward the Greeks exactly the 
position Russia maintained with respect of 
Serbia. We have witnessed a Polish offen- 
sive, which has come to grief, launched with 
the tacit approbation of France and the open 
opposition of the British, because French 
interests were advantaged and British com- 
promised by the Polish venture. Now we 
see the reverse situation—a Greek offensive, 
approved by Britain and very bitterly de- 
nounced by France. It is not because Greek 
claims in Anatolia are better than Polish in 
Lithuania that British comment praises Ven- 
izelos and castigates Pilsudski. The French 
are not directly more enthusiastic over Po- 
lish occupation of Vilna than with Greek 





landings at Panderma, as a matter of inter- 
national morals. 

No, the fact is that a strong Poland is 
an immense addition to French security on 
the side of Germany, while a Polish offen- 
sive against Russia may bring Russia to the 
point of acknowledging French obligations, 
either through Bolshevist fall or Bolshevist 
yielding on this disputed point. Exactly in 
the same way a strong Greece, disposing of 
the Turkish nationalists, removes from Brit- 
ish minds the apprehension of a new ‘Turk- 
ish campaign in Mesopotamia or Palestine, 
and Greek occupation of strategic points in 
the Near East eliminates the possibility of 
the passing of these points into rival or even 
unfriendly hands. 

We have, then, the international game be- 
ing played in all the old-fashioned ways and 
with all the old familiar risks. Anglo- 
French relations have been distressingly 
worsened by the whole Syrian affair. Italy 
bitterly resents British support of Greece, 
the Italian. rival in the Near East, where 
Rome dreams of repeating the glories of 
Venice. Both France and Italy made very 
great sacrifices in the World War—far 
greater in proportion to the resources and 
population than Great Britain—and both 
feel that the lion’s share of the gains has 
fallen to the- British. British opposition has 
been strenuous when the French desired to 
annex the Saar, when Italy claimed Fiume, 
but no opposition was suffered to block Brit- 
ish purposes in the valley of the Tigris or 
that of the Euphrates! Not that there has 
been any community of view between France 
and Italy, for they are separated by even 
wider gulfs. 

What is significant about this whole series 
of incidents is the resemblance they have to 
other events a century ago. Then the East- 
ern Question divided Britain and Russia, 
recent allies against Napoleon I, and in time 
made Britain and Napoleon III allies 
against Russia in the Crimea, while Austria 
and Prussia soon after engaged in the War 
of 1866. And, if France and Italy are now 
at odds with the British over the Turkish 
settlement, what may be the course of Russia 
if she presently regains her former power and 
finds not Turkey but Greece backed by Brit- 
ain and holding the keys to her most im- 
portant gateway? 

Look at the map and trace a line from 
Smyrna to Bokhara and on either side of 
that line is a vast belt of anarchy and chaos. 
Bolshevism pressing southward, Pan-Tura- 
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nian activity pushing eastward. Add to these 
two disturbing elements the third of religion, 
unrest in the Mohammedan world, which 
extends from the Nile to the Ganges, and a 
fourth growing out of Arab aspirations, and 
it is possible to have some hazy notion of the 
anxieties of British statesmanship co-day. 
The problems have their Asiatic and their 
European aspects. Since Egypt is involved, 
they have even an African phase. The 
bright hopes of Paris, the plans for inter- 
national codperation, for American mandates 
in Constantinople and in Armenia, holding 
the gate in the latter regions against Bol- 
shevist incursions and Pan-Turanian expan- 
sion, for joint Anglo-French activities in 
Cilicia and Mesopotamia, for Italian par- 
ticipation north of the Gulf of Adalia, have 
gone glimmering. ‘Turkey has been parti- 
tioned on paper, but who will carry the de- 
cisions into effect with arms against the 
Turks? 


V. ALBANIA 


And in Europe, in what was ten years 
ago still Turkish territory, Italy primarily, 
but all nations with imperial ambitions, only 
less directly, have had a sharp lesson in Al- 
bania. Eight years ago at London there was 
created the little state of Albania, not as 
an act of disinterested generosity on the part 
ot the great powers, but because two great 
powers, Italy and Austria, hoped some day 
to annex all the territory and were thus 
agreed that two little powers, who had con- 
quered it and agreed upon a division, should 
not forestall the larger rivals. 

Albania was to have been divided at the 
Skumbi between Greece and Serbia. Aus- 
tria, backed by Germany, forbade this ar- 
rangement, and Italy joined her veto to 
theirs. Russia, supported by France, sought 
to maintain the Serbo-Greek agreement and 
failed. A general European war was only 
postponed because neither Germany nor Rus- 
sia cared to press the issue. But the creation 
of Albania deprived Serbia of most of her 
share of Turkey in Europe. Thereupon she 
claimed part of Bulgaria’s, while Bulgaria, 
unwilling to part with her share and greedy 
to take some of the territory occupied by 
Greece, attacked both Serbia and Greece 
treacherously. But she was in turn attacked 
in the back by Rumania and also by Tur- 
key. 

Serbia thus got most of Macedonia, but 
not Northern Albania, Greece annexed Sa- 


lonica, but not Koritza. As for the Alban- 
ian state, it acquired an Austrian princeling, 
who presently fled the country when the 
World War broke out and Albania became 
the prey of invading armies. In the course 
of the war Italians occupied much of South- 
ern Albania, the Austrians all of the north, 
and the Greeks Northern Epirus. With the 
end of the war the Italians sought to main- 
tain their claims at the south and to expand 
them into a protectorate—mandate was the 
Paris word—for all Albania. In the dis- 
pute over Fiume they agreed to make con- 
cessions to the Serbs in Albania. Scutari 
was the chief item, provided the Serbs would 
yield at Fiume. They also reluctantly con- 
ceded Greek claims at the south. 

Meantime the Albanians, equally opposed 
to the Italian mandate and to the proposed 
cessions to the Greeks and the Serbs, took 
things into their own hands and swiftly 
drove the Italian troops out of all of Alba- 
nia, seizing even Valona, which Italy hoped 
to turn into a great naval base commanding 
the Straits of Otranto and thus controlling 
the Adriatic. Many Italian detachments 
were captured and others suffered heavy 
losses in men and material. As I write this 
article, Italian possessions in Albania seem 
to have been reduced to the tiny island of 
Sasseno in the Bay of Valona. 


Given the situation politically in Italy,” 


given the dangers on the Jugo-Slav side, re- 
sulting from the Fiume dispute, given the 
acute crisis in Tripoli, where the natives 
were also in arms against Italian occupation, 
there was little question in the Italian Par- 
liament of any military expedition to Alba- 
nia. Instead it was proposed to recognize 
Albanian independence, but at the same 
time to denounce the bargain made with 
Greece over Northern Epirus. In other 
words, Italy proposed and proposes to with- 
draw from Albania, but returns to the old 
policy of insisting upon the integrity of Al- 
bania, thus keeping intact a region which 
she still hopes ultimately to acquire. As for 
the Greeks, with their troubles in Thrace 
and Anatolia on their hands, it may be 
doubted if they will care to risk an Alba- 
nian campaign at the moment. 

But what is significant about the Alba- 
nian episode is just this: As in Turkey, a 
paper settlement was made. Weeks and 
months were spent in drawing frontiers and 
adjusting boundaries, but when it came to 
a question of putting the decisions into effect, 
the force was lacking to do it. This is the 
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story of all the Paris decisions, save those 
which immediately affected the nations con- 
cerned. Italy could occupy the ‘Tyrol; 
France could send troops to the Rhine; 
British armies already occupied Mesopo- 
tamia; but for any of the remoter schemes 
of empire, troops were lacking and no min- 
istry dared to propose to its people the resort 
to the use of conscription armies to establish 
claims beyond the seas. When the Paris 
Conference opened there were brave plans 
for the use of a great Allied army to con- 
quer the Bolshevists. Before many weeks 
had passed it became plain that neither the 
people nor the soldiers of Britain, France or 
the United States would permit such an ex- 
pedition. Then the Allies had resort to the 
idea of using the border states and backing 
Russian factional leaders, like Denikine and 
Kolchak, but. the factional leaders failed, 
and the British and Italians forthwith 
wanted to make peace with the Bolshevists, 
while the French backed a Polish campaign, 
which is failing. 

The unmistakable fact thus disclosed is 
that the people of the nations which were 
engaged in the World War have had a sur- 
feit of fighting. The respective Foreign 


‘Offices, exception being made for that of the 


United States, continue to play the old game. 
They make solemn partitions, but, if force is 
necessary to apply the decisions, they must 
either find an agent as the British have in 
the case of Greece and the French in the 
case of Poland, or resign themselves to de- 
feat, as the French and Italians seem to be 
doing in the Near East and as the Italians 
certainly are doing in Albania. But impo- 
tent as these Foreign Offices are to accom- 
plish anything definite, their rivalries con- 
tinue to poison international relations and 
destroy international friendships. 
Moreover, in the case of Albania, in the 
case of Turkey—above all, in the case of 
Russia, the constant change of Allied pol- 
icy, the conflict between the rival policies of 
several allies, tends to expand the area of 
chaos and intensify the discord in these un- 
happy regions. There is a French policy 
and there is a British policy in the case of 
Russia and of Turkey—in the case of Ger- 
many, for that matter. And there is no 
longer a force to put into effect any common 
policy that might be agreed upon, much less 
any one of the individual and rival policies. 
Meantime, and this is the point I meant 
to emphasize in the present article, all the 
old disputes of recent and even of ancient 


times—for Greek concern as to the eastern 
shores of the Egean is over 2,500 years old— 
are taking on a new and even more virulent 
form. We have an Adriatic Question, an 
Albanian Question, a Turkish Question, a 
Polish Question, and we have wars going 
on in Albania, Anatolia and Russia, 
while about Fiume the possibilities of war 
remain always present. And we have the 
conference of representatives, gathered to 
settle all these disturbing problems confess- 
ing actual impotence whenever its decisions 
are defied and force is needed to make good 
their words. 

All of which is exactly what happened a 
hundred years ago when the conquerors of 
Napoleon undertook to employ their victory 
to establish a new world system. This new 
system, the Holy Alliance of the Nineteenth 
Century, was composed of nations who had 
only one common bond uniting them, the 
fear and hatred of Napoleon, and when Na- 
poleon was disposed of they rapidly fell back 
to their own national aspirations, which with 
very little delay brought them into conflict 
with one another. 

Like the United States of to-day, the Brit- 
ish Empire of that time was unwilling to use 
its troops and resources to carry out policies 
of great moment to Continental nations, but 
of no interest or even against the interests 
of Englishmen. Ten years after Waterloo 
Britain had voluntarily retired from the 
Holy Alliance, to which she never gave un- 
qualified submission. Fifteen years after 
Napoleon set out for St. Helena the dy- 
nasty which Europe had established on the 
French throne was overturned and there was 
not left vitality enough in the Holy Alliance 
to intervene. French armies invaded Belgium 
to liberate the Belgians from the Dutch yoke 
imposed at Vienna, and Europe submitted. 

I have gone into the Near Eastern and . 
Albanian incidents at great length because 
they seem to me symptomatic of what has 
occurred and what is to occur in Europe. 
The alliance which conquered Germany, 
like that which overthrew Napoleon, has, in 
fact, dissolved, its single task accomplished. 
The effort to stretch an alliance against a 
common foe into a partnership for world re- 
organization has failed, because each nation 
had its own idea of what the world organi- 
zation must be and several of the views were 
in direct conflict, while no nation was pre- 
pared to furnish men or money to carry out 
the plans that were, at last, within limits 
accepted by all. 
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Russia, Turkey, Albania, have escaped the 
jurisdiction planned by the Paris Confer- 
ence. It remains to be seen how much of 
all the terms imposed upon’ Germany can 
be carried out. The conferences in prog- 
ress in Europe now, in which the Germans 
appear for the first time since the war as 
real participants, may shed some light. At 
all events, I shall discuss this question in 
my next article, together with Italian politi- 
cal developments, which by that time prom- 
ise to be of unusual importance. 


VII. 


As I close this article the Spa Confer- 
ence has just entered its first phase, marked 
by an initial clash between German and Al- 
lied representatives which momentarily 
threatened to lead to a prompt adjournment. 
I mean to leave to next month the discus- 
sion of Spa and the following conferences, 
if, in fact, other conferences follow, but there 
are certain details which may be discussed 
now. 

We see, for instance, in the Spa incidents 
the essential vice which underlies the whole 
peace arrangement and threatens the tran- 
quillity of the world. In the past, wars have 
been liquidated on the spot, so to speak; 
that is, the victor has taken his territory and 
his indemnity and the vanquished has, at 
once or within a brief period of time, recov- 
ered freedom. Even in the case of the 
Franco-Prussian War French soil was freed 
from the German and the indemnity paid in 
less than three years after the initial armis- 
tice, which preceded the Treaty of Frank- 
fort. 

But in the case of the World War the 
briefest time anyone has suggested in which 
there can be liquidation is thirty years—sub- 
stantially a generation. The reason, of 
course, is obvious. “The vast sums which 
Germany must pay to meet the costs of her 
wanton destruction and devastation not only 
pass all previous precedents, but far exceed 
the capacity of Germany to pay at one time. 
She is called upon, then, to pay up on the 
instalment plan. 

Just and necessary as are this payment and 
this extension of the time of liquidation, 
there are obvious disadvantages. ‘Thus, be- 
fore the bill can be paid in full, Germans 
who were not born in 1914 will have reached 
manhood, will have had shifted to their 
shoulders a portion of a burden taken on by 
deeds which were done before they came 
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upon this planet. To suppose that this new 
generation will willingly, loyally seek to dis- 
charge the burden is to imagine a vain. thing. 

In point of fact the first steps at Spa show 
that now, only a year after the Paris Con- 
ference adjourned, less than: two years after 
the fighting terminated, a change of ministry 
in Germany has brought with it the obvious 
attempt to repudiate, so far as possible, the 
obligations incurred at Versailles. -The 
Ferenbach Ministry come to power finds it- 
self, a matter of domestic politics, bound to 
seek to escape from the consequences of: the 
acts of the preceding political control, It 
has been permitted to take office, following 
an election in which the drift to both ex- 
tremes was the dominant circumstance of the 
returns, with the express understanding that 
it can do better for Germany with the enemy 
than the Socialists. 

If it fails, then, instantly the whole issue 
on which the reactionaries stand, the weak- 
ness and incapacity of the radicals, collapses.- 
If the reactionaries can get no better terms 
from the former foes than the radicals, then 
the last argument of the reactionaries falls to 
the ground. And chief among the modifica- 
tions in terms to be sought is that affecting 
demobilization, Who strikes the German 
army strikes at the very foundation of the 
present government and at the purposes of 
the reactionaries. If the army is reduced, 
the extinction of junkerism, of militarism, is 
almost assured. 

Thus we have Ferenbach and his asso- 
ciates traveling to Spa without their war 
minister and seeking by a transparent trick 
to evade the discussion of disarmament until 
the economic debate has begun. The hope, 
the maneuver here is patent. The Allies 
differ on the economic question; they are 
very far apart; but on the military question 
they are in perfect harmony. Even the 
United. States, aloof as we are from the whole 
debate, may be expected to sympathize with 
the Allies in the effort to strike the weapons 
from the hands of the recent foe, If the Ger- 
mans could get the economic question up 
first, then the differences in the opposing 
camps might supply a basis for manipulation, 
for maneuver, for intrigue, for playing one 
nation against another. 

For it is essential to grasp once for all 
the truth which will be of infinite impor- 
tance all through the next generation: .Ger- 
many means only to pay what she has to 
pay. She will do nothing except under com- 
pulsion.. Each change in domestic adminis- 
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tration will place upon an incoming ministry 
or premier the obligation to seek, as a mat- 
ter of prestige, to reduce Germany’s obliga- 
tions and to evade payments which cannot 
be reduced. We are in for thirty years of 
this sort of thing; Spa is only the initial 
stage. 

Think of what it means to attempt a quar- 
ter of a century hence to use force to com- 
pel the Germans to meet payments for devas- 
tations which were committed in 1914, that 
is, thirty-one years after the event. Think 
of what differences between France and 
Great Britain, France and Italy, Italy and 
Britain, the United States and its associates 
in the World War may come to alter inter- 
national friendships. Forty years after Na- 
poleon was conquered by Russia, Britain, 
Prussia, and Austria, Russia and Britain 
were at war and France was the British ally. 
Fifty-two years after Leipsic Prussia and 
Austria were at war. And at the earliest 
it will be thirty-six years before the German 
obligations can be paid. 

All German policy will be concentrated 
upon playing one enemy against another un- 
til Germany becomes strong enough to risk 
war to avoid further payment. Spa shows 
the German maneuvering. He is still with- 
out power. Allied troops are on the Rhine. 
Britain would still unquestionably support 
France if it were a case of absolute German 
refusal to reduce armies, if it were the case 
of an actual German appeal to arms. 

Now, accordingly, Germany must seek to 
evade, to postpone the disarmament, to re- 
duce or postpone the payments, to prolong 
discussions and avoid action. But, above all, 
the Ferenbach Ministry must save the Ger- 
man army. Failure here spells ultimate ruin 
at home. By contrast the French and the 
Belgians, who are most concerned with the 
military question, must achieve results now, 
when British aid is assured, when at the very 
least no American change of attitude will 
give Germany precious assistance, and such a 
change of attitude is by'no means impossible 
a decade or two hence. 

On this score the German has only one 
line. He must magnify and multiply the 
perils of domestic unrest. He must seek to 
terrify Allied public alike by the specter of 
Bolshevism and the possibility that a Ger- 
man revolution will extinguish all chance of 
German indemnity payment. In the last 
analysis he will have to give paper adherence 
to Allied demands now, but after that the 
question of enforcement will come up, and 
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this opens a whole new field of debate, de- 
lay, evasion. 


VIII. 


And if the German situation is compli- 
cated by a change in domestic circumstance, 
the Allied position is equally tangled. Italy 
has just changed prime ministers, and Giolit- 
ti’s first concern must be to increase the per- 
centage of Italy’s participation in the Ger- 
man indemnity, to seek to play Anglo-French 
differences to the advantage of Italy. Let 
France join Italy in demanding an increase 
in the Italian share of the indemnity and 
Italy will have still greater concern in sup- 
porting the French view that the size of the 
total indemnity should be enormous. 

Nitti played with Britain, shared with 
Lloyd George in the policy of moderation; 
he voted with George against Millerand. 
But Giolitti is less concerned with world 
stability and European economic conditions. 
He is an astute domestic politician, whose 
first concern is to get something for his con- 
stituency. Moreover, he can turn on 
Britain with the very frank and accurate re- 
tort that unless Italy shares richly in the 
German indemnity there is no prospect that 
Italy will be able to pay her British debts. 

Millerand for France finds a not less dif- 
ficult situation. His country feels that he 
has been outmaneuvered by George, who, 
after all, is the most adroit politician of our 
time. It feels that he, and Clemenceau be- 
fore him, were led to make concession after 
concession to the detriment of their own na- 
tion and with no corresponding profit. Thus 
Millerand is more or less in the last ditch. 
If he fails now to stand up to George and 
to Germany, he will fall in the Chamber of 
Deputies beyond all doubt, and Briand or 
Barthou will come in, committed in advance 
to an extreme policy, which would mean in- 
stant trouble with George and with Britain. 

And George has his eyes fixed, not upon 
Germany, but upon Britain, In his own 
country there is no mistaking the drift of 
public opinion toward moderate methods and 
policies in dealing with Germany. Britain 
does not expect much indemnity. She. does 
not want to undertake new military ex- 
penses. Her troops are occupied in Ireland, 
India, and Egypt. A certain weariness of 
great adventures, a manifest apprehension 
over the enormous expansion of British re- 
sponsibilities in the world as a consequence 
of the war, heightened by the disappointment 
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following American withdrawal—these are 
easily to be detected, and greatly influence 
British opinion, 

George, too, is more or less controlled by 
home tendencies, In the first days at Paris, 
Wilson, Clemenceau, and George talked and 
acted with little sense of constraint due to 
home situations. George and Clemenceau 
were absolute in their respective parliaments. 
President Wilson was convinced that Amer- 
ican public sentiment, that the mass of the 
people supported his views and endorsed his 
policies. But all has changed now; not even 
George has the same freedom, while both 
Wilson and Clemenceau have ceased to be 
factors. As for the Italian department, Or- 
lando from the outset was controlled by 
Italian conditions, Nitti sought to escape and 
failed, Giolitti will think of nothing else. 

Thus we have a great European confer- 
ence going on in which all the representatives 
are chained, are in no sense free agents, are 
bound to seek ends which conform to the 
domestic political situations at home rather 
than contribute to the general accommodation 
of the international crisis. ‘This is the fatal 
circumstance at Spa, and will be in all later 
gatherings, It revealed its evil influence at 
San Remo and Hythe. -The great moment 
when statesmen were free to act with the 
larger situation alone in mind has passed. 
We are back in a period of parochial politics 
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and nothing could possibly make for more 
disorder or international chaos, 

Before this article reaches my readers the 
Spa Conference will in all probability have 
given way to that of Brussels, but after Brus- 
sels there will be another and yet another. 
German policy is henceforth not to be mis- 
taken. We have seen in analyzing the 
Eastern situation how more and more indi- 
vidual national interests tend to divide the 
recent allies. Such has been the unfailing 
course of history. At the same time it must 
be appreciated how more and more neces- 
sary becomes complete harmony between the 
allies if the German policy is to be carried 
out. 

Germany does not expect to pay all or 
much of what will be assessed upon her. 
She counts upon the disintegration of the 
enemy alliance long before that time. She 
hopes not to disarm and, in fact, never will 
wholly disarm, but here she must in the end 
seem to obey, if her enemies insist. But, as 
I have said, the game which is now beginning 
will last at least a generation, unless Ger- 
many can break it up sooner, and it will in- 
fluence all international relations and even 
more gravely affect economic conditions, Spa 
—where the Germans appear for the first 
time since the war as equals rather than pris- 
oners at the bar—is then a date of historical 
permanence, 
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BRINGING THE PRICE BALLOON 
DOWN FROM THE SKIES 


BY J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


(President Business Bourse; author “Business Research and Statistics,” ‘Modern 
Salesmanagement,”’ etc.) 


N Wall Street there’s a saying—the dis- 
tilled philosophy of grilling experience— 
that ‘what goes. up must come down.” 

Yet there were recently millions of people 
who seemed to have no idea that there was 
ever going to be any other direction to prices 
than up. ‘They sat perched upon the soar- 
ing balloon of values with their eyes upon 
the limitless space above them, flushed with 
an aviator’s excitement over the zippy way 
the balloon was rearing upward, and giving 
hardly a thought to the dizzy distance above 
good green earth or the dangers both of 
going further up or dropping too suddenly 
down. 

They judged their positions not by the 
solid base below, but solely by the position of 
other balloons about them, all airily soaring 
among the clouds. 
up 100 yards, the labor balloon called for 
an upswing of 150 yards. If the coal bal- 
loon went up 50 yards in consequence, the 
landlord and the manufacturer’s balloons fol- 
lowed with 100 yards, and the wholesaler 
and retailer followed them with 150. Every- 
body had to be lined up to each new level, 
with parsons, postmen, and college profes- 
sors pitifully bringing up the rear. 

Then the farmer, stung to vindictiveness 
by the agents of the factories who had come 
and lured away his help, waked out of his 
patient calm and cast up accounts. The re- 
sult was a breath-taking revision of basic food 
values—a splendid, rocket-like soaring of 
many food prices, all ballast thrown to the 
winds, and with no prospect of exhausting its 
upward career. Apparently the moon alone 
would have stopped the lunatic career of 
values if the dead weight of middle-class ex- 
haustion of buying power had not jerked 
downward, and if the technicians of financial 
force had not pulled the right levers to per- 
mit a descent that would not end in a wreck. 

The airships are now slowly descending— 
with fits and starts—and, with some stub- 





If the food balloon shot. 


born exceptions, we are definitely inclined 
toward terra firma; but only inclined, and 
far from arrived. 

The sudden deflation of certain retail 
values a few months ago was as dramatic as 
would be wished. What with the agents of 
the Government arresting retailers, includ- 
ing some large department-store owners, and 
with the suicide of at least one such retailer, 
there was tragedy, too, in the situation. The 
comedy of a store-owner angrily rowing with 
his department head, accusing him of mak- 
ing too much profit on his stock, surely would 
tickle the harassed public. And for satire, 
what better target than the smug claims of 
many retailers about reductions for patriotic 
motives—the truth being that the bankers, 
refusing to carry further their loans on large 
stocks of merchandise that wouldn’t move, 
literally forced them to their magnanimous 
percentages off’ “regular prices”! The cir- 
cus element is not missing, either, for in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, where 
but the other day the elephants and the 
zebras performed, we have had a grand, un- 
paralleled, colossal sale of many thousands of 
suits of men’s clothing; and in other great 
halls and armories similar shows on shoes 
and underwear! 


The General Downward Trend 


How curiously ignorant most of us are 
on the broad swings of price levels is illus- 
trated by the fact that, despite the obvious 
teachings of history, we did not really antici- 
pate the rise in prices when the war started. 
It was not until October, 1915, over a year 
after the war had begun, that prices took 
even a slight permanent upward trend. Most 
people looked for a panic decline in values 
instead of a rise! And at the ending of the 
war they looked for almost instant price drops 
—again ignoring the lessons of history that 
the people of the world have always had to 
pay the piper most heavily in the few years 
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after a war; and that deflation is far less 
simple and rapid than inflation. When prices 
did not immediately go down, the third error 
was made in believing they would all go 
higher and stay there. Many prices, of 
course, did go higher—as some prices will go 
higher even now. But few people observed 
that even if some things had to go up still 
further in reaching their own pinnacle of 
price performance, nevertheless the general 
tendency was positive and inevitable in the 
downward direction, 

How could it be otherwise? If balloons 
go too high into an atmosphere too rarefied 
they burst or are lost; human beings can’t 
live in the cold, oppressive atmosphere of 
such a height. So came the starting of the 
deflation process in prices. By the time that 
all classes, from bootblack to magnate, had 
taken advantage of the open situation and 
shot prices above the clouds, things began to 
be “simply impossible.” People cannot pur- 
sue a normal life when the average price of 
common commodities doubles itself and more; 
they begin to trim their sails and refuse to 
buy, or find it impossible to buy. When ne- 
gro firemen on Southern railways who used 
to make $90 a month draw $275, things be- 
gin to go wrong with railway funding, and 
consequently with the moving of commodi- 
ties; consequently with the operation of busi- 
ness; consequently with production and 
wages; consequently with buying power ; and 
so the cards fall against one another, until 
the whole artificial structure is down, or 
partly down. The circle then arrives again 
at the fireman whose wage is abnormal—the 
vicious ring that boosted him up turns back- 
ward and will eventually take the abnormal: 
wage from him by financial catastrophe to 
the road if the situation is not stabilized by 
the most prudent management. 


Who Punctured the Bubble? The Middle 
Class 


It has never been quite clearly enough un- 
derstood that whereas labor and capital are 
the forward and rear ends of economic life 
and have more rapid fluctuations of income, 
the great majority of people of the country 
have fairly fixed or slowly adjustable earn- 
ings at a very close margin above old. stand- 
ards of living cost; and that when the rapid 
rises in price came this great class of people 
was seriously handicapped. Their incomes 
did not rise with the new scale of costs of 
living. 

Labor and capital scrambled for “theirs” 


and got it in most cases, but the huge middle 
class could not adjust itself and suffered all 
out of proportion. This class constituted the 
ballast which stopped the price balloons from 
going clear to the moon. It wasn’t any set 
of men in a Federal Reserve Board or around 
an august banker’s mahogany table, but sim- 
ply the immense middle class which could 
not or would not buy merchandise at the 
topmost prices of early spring when the sky 
seemed the limit. Without buyers business 
languished, and as great numbers of traders 
had speculated in futures and loaded up, 
there was quickly created a complete and 
final rout for the upward tendency. The 
great price bubble—about the biggest that 
history has known—was punctured, and the 
rest is simply the story of saving the pieces 
and getting used to the disappearance of the 


iridescent bubble with its exciting glitter and _ 


66° ” 
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Why Food Prices Are Slow to Respond 


Grasping, then, the picture of the situa- 
tion in broad outline, it is very interesting to 
look at some of the details. The first out- 
standing fact is the presence of apparently 
contradicting tendencies. The “cost of liv- 
ing” appears to be rising according to some 
authorities and declining according to others. 
For instance, the Department of Labor re- 
ports in its Retail Food Index an increase of 
3 per cent. in May over April. On the other 
hand, the Bradstreet price index indicates a 
reduction of the cost of living from an index 
figure of $20.7341 in May to $19.3528 on 
July 1. The weekly index shows a drop 
from 517 last year to 479 in July of this 
year. The explanation is, of course, that the 
Department of Labor data are several 
months old, also that it lists only 22 articles 
of food, while the Bradstreet index covers 
96 articles of all kinds, Also, the increases 
in sugar, flour, and potatoes have been main- 
ly responsible for the Department of Labor 
group increase. Dun’s in June showed 30 
increases and 38 decreases—indicating a def- 
inite preponderance of declines. The De- 
partment of Agriculture also shows that dur- 
ing June the level of prices paid farmers de- 
clined 1.7 per cent., although still 20 per 
cent. higher than a year ago. 

Undoubtedly the cost of food has risen 
because of the unprecedented traffic conges- 
tion. Further confusion is entailed in study- 
ing the cost of living by the fact that the 
increases have varied, not only in different 
sections of the country, but also among dif- 
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ferent levels of people, because of the dif- 
fering proportions which certain stubbornly 
rising articles occupy in the budgets of peo- 
ple of different incomes, Since May, 1919, 
an increase of 21 per cent. in the cost of food 
is reported by the Department of Labor for 
Chicago as contrasted with only 10 per cent. 
in Baltimore. The average percentage of 
increase in the larger cities of the country 
was about 15 per cent. The food prices have 
naturally been the quickest to go up and the 
slowest to go down, mainly because most of 
such goods is perishable, and the perishable 
articles, due to. the railway situation, have 
suffered most from delays and scarcity. 


The Fall in Silk, Wool, and Rubber 


For a really true picture of the situation 
one must take all commodities as a general 
whole, as in 


which makes it one of the very few com- 
modities which has declined considerably be- 
low even the pre-war level. 


The Case of Sugar 


Sugar is a story all its own, and one of 
the most lively chapters in the whole price 
situation. Before the war, fluctuation to 
the extent of a quarter of a cent per pound 
was considered somewhat exciting in sugar- 
trading circles. A half-cent was the cause 
of gasps. Sometimes in an entire season 
the price did not fluctuate more than a half- 
cent. It seems like a fairy-tale now to realize 
that sugar used to be delivered in boats at 
New York City for 1.7 cents per pound 
wholesale! Contrast this with the price of 
22% cents now, and the revolutionary char- 
acter of the present sugar market may be 

accurately 
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point in Janu- 

ary (which was an increase of 400 per cent. 
over April, 1914) down to $6.50 in June. 
This is a drop of $10 per pound within six 
months—truly phenomenal, The “silk-shirt 
era” is admitted to have suffered a “crimp.” 
Wool, which in April, 1914, was $.59 per 
pound and rose to its maximum height in 
February and March of this year to $2.35 
per pound, has now declined to $1.85 per 
pound. The industry is virtually stagnant, 
and wool men are scared a bit. The American 
Woolen Mills have shut down. Rubber, 
which goes into the manufacture of so many 
articles, was only 55% cents per pound a 
few weeks before the war broke out, and 
rose to its top price of 92 cents in January, 
1916, and receded in January, 1920, to 53% 


cents, has now sunk in six months to 38 cents, 


mittedly made 
all the more keen. The mushroom sugar 
millionaires of Cuba are now a part of the 
romantic history of the world’s price orgy; 
but the signs are pointing very definitely to 
the deflation of this balloon also. 

Although the Cubans have voted to hold 
2,000,000 sacks of sugar for 24 cents, they 
may be riding for a fall. A careful sizing 
up of the situation indicates that there is 
at least 400,000 tons available in excess over 
last year, and although, as in the case of other 
products, increased production is by no means 
sufficient to meet demand, yet there seems a 
sufficiency. Quite naturally such abnormal 
prices have stimulated other lands to pro- 
duce sugar. For instance, Formosa and 
Czechoslovakia are reported to be strenuously 
at work raising sugar beets as one of the 
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quickest methods of making money. It was 
quite natural to suppose that an article which 
could be grown anywhere in the world would 
not be permitted to inflate the fortunes of 
only a small group on an island in the Carib- 
bean Sea. 

To say, however, that sugar is coming 
down with any kind of swiftness or decisive 
cut in price would be promising too much. In 
the first place, it is a serious question wheth- 
er the sugar will arrive in time to meet the 
market, due to the railway and shipping 
conditions arising from world-scattering pro- 
duction, and also because of the seemingly 
endless appetite for sugar in all directions. 
Sugar has, however, already receded from 
its high point, and will inevitably also fol- 
low the general downward trend. 


Steel, Coal, and Oil 


With regard to iron and steel, which is 
always supposed to be a vital index of gen- 
eral price trend, we -have a curious situation. 
The United States Steel Corporation is sell- 
ing at Industrial Board schedule prices, while 
the independents are selling at what is more 
nearly a demand-and-supply price of about 
30 per cent. above the Industrial Board 
prices, Pig iron is 62 per cent. above the 
schedule. It is now nip and tuck as to 
whether the Steel Trust will be forced to 
bring its level up to the so-called market 
price, or whether the independent steel- 
makers will have to bring their price down. 
The prices of both pig iron and steel have 
reached to the highest point in their entire 
history, in spite of the change from war to 
peace basis. Buyers have literally fought 
over the steel that was produced; while the 
shortage of cars to ship it has only added to 
the price turmoil, The market is apparently 
hesitating on its apex, but with signs of fol- 
lowing the decline sooner or later. 

The coal situation is one which is in a way 
typical of a general situation—that, even 
though production has increased, the demand 
has abnormally increased beyond the produc- 
tion, and therefore prevented the natural 
action of the supply and demand from low- 
ering the price. Unquestionably this is due 
to the badly disarranged transportation con- 
dition, The bituminous coal situation has 
in fact endangered the entire industrial 
world by jumping from $2.80 in January of 
this year to $9.50 in June, an increase which 
put to blushing shame any commodity in- 
crease which came about as a result of the 
war. ‘Transportation is both the cause and 
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the solution of this situation, which will 
probably not become normal until more cars 
are available. The outlook at present is 
crucial, 

Crude oil also has defied the general ten- 
dency, and has insisted on rising from $5 
in January to $6.10 in June, with no relief 
immediately in sight. 


Oddities in Price Fluctuation 


One of the examples of contradiction in 
the price situation is the fact that the price 
of cattle has advanced, whereas the price of 
hogs declined 40 per cent. from July to De- 
cember, 1919. 

Many curious quips and quirks in the price 
situation have developed, and explain some 
of the apparent inconsistencies. For in- 
stance, in the midst of the general decline of 
clothing prices the knit underwear manufac- 
turers have been talking a 30 per cent. in- 
crease. This in the face of a general decline 
in the cotton goods market seems like a 
brutal profiteering move. The facts of the 
matter seem to be that the knit underwear 
people have been laggard in attaining the 
logical level of price based on increased costs, 
and were therefore caught by the sudden 
turn of the price tide before they had ad- 
vanced prices in the same proportion as other 
commodities, It is hardly to be expected that 
the raise can now be accomplished, as they 
now ruefully see. Other commodities are 
in somewhat the same situation; and it be- 
comes a contest of the demand over the sup- 
ply and the importance and strength of the 
specific commodity in contrast with other 
commodities with which they compete in a 
general way. In this time of change the 
public is not hesitating to change its habits 
in the interest of price-saving. 


Effect of Horizontal Reductions 


Much has been made of the horizontal 
price reduction of goods in large department 
stores made in the late spring, John Wana- 
maker being among the leaders, It spread 
rapidly to all types and grades of retailers, 
and resulted in ‘“‘cuts” of from 20 per cent to 
100 per cent. Psychologically, this had the 
effect of public appeasement: a cooling of 
the slow but certain anger and rebellion of 
the buying classes against impossible high 
prices, and consequently an acceleration of 
buying. It did even more; it served notice 
on labor to cease its never-ending wage-in- 
crease demands; and it served notice to man- 
ufacturers and middlemen that prices based 
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on primary values are not workable now; 
that there must be sacrifice, drawing upon 
the unusual profits of the recent past for 
compensation. Moreover, these retail reduc- 
tions were the popular outward symbol of 
the turn of the price tide. . 


The Limit Reached 


Technically speaking, of course, the tide 
was really turned when the public purchas- 
ing power became inhibited and sales did not 
materialize to liquidate the large stocks; and 
when bankers became alarmed at the heavy 
inventories at inflated prices at which they 
were asked to carry on the merchant’s credit. 
It had in fact been common for merchants 
riding high on the crest of the uprising 
values actually to pay bonuses for shipments 
of goods, resting calmly on the assurance 
that the buying public would readily pay 
the extra price necessary to cover such bonus 
in order to be sure to have goods. Right 
there is where the false reckoning appeared, 
for the point was reached when the public 
was not willing to pay the price, no matter 
whether it needed the goods or not. 


Unsound Business Methods 


A factor in the situation of inflation of 
prices has been that a great many new busi- 
ness firms, both retail and manufacturing, 
have gone into business in the past five or six 
years. ‘Their perspective and business ex- 
perience have been deficient, due to abnormal 
conditions. These new business men knew 
only a “‘seller’s market,’ and have no edu- 
cation in handling the market when it be- 
came a “buyer’s market.’ In other words, 
they knew nothing of a market where there 
are two pieces of goods for each buyer, since 
for four or five years there have been two 
buyers for each piece of goods! The result 
has been uneconomic methods, speculation, 
profiteering without regard to thought of 
good-will and service standards—and, natu- 
rally, higher prices. 


Currency Circulation 

The Seventh Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago has aptly characterized the price 
history of the past year as “spiraling”—‘the 
devious, stealthy padding of prices to the ulti- 
mate consumer.” ‘This, it is now certain, 
has been soundly checked, both by the pub- 
lic itself and its ally, the sane banking inter- 
ests, which have progressively raised the 
official discount rate and repressed borrow- 
ings based on inflation. Curiously enough, 
high prices have produced a financial evil 


rather new to the nation—the serious factor 
of individuals carrying a greater amount of 
currency on their persons than usual. Peo- 
ple who once carried an average of $10 on 
their persons now carry something like $25 
or $30. This means that the currency cir- 
culation is increased seriously to the extent 
of billions. 


Deflation—Under Difficulties 


All sorts of other evils have come in the 
train of price inflation. As Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National City 
Company, pointed out in June, an increase 
in the commodity price-list of over 130 per 
cent. over pre-war levels has more than 
doubled the value of an equal quantity of 
inventory on manufacturing plants and deal- 
ers’ shelves, This, together with the fact 
that the transportation congestion has neces- 
sitated the carrying in process of transporta- 
tion of a volume of goods by both manufac- 
turer and merchant, the equivalent of the 
quantity carried in plant and salesroom, has 
resulted in an inventory book account four 
times the normal. Naturally there has been 
an enormous increase in demand for bank ac- 
commodations, Mr. Mitchell was not at 
that time convinced that deflation had really 
set in, but felt convinced that at least infla- 
tion had been halted. There is now, how- 
ever, no longer any doubt that deflation has 
set in—beset with monumental difficulties, 
the chief of which is transportation. The 
public is paying dearly for failing to solve 
the problem of railway financing. 

The outlook is decisively promising for 
further deflation on a gradual scale. The 
July Government report on crops gives as- 
surance of a spring wheat crop 82,000,000 
bushels greater than last year, and larger 
than the five-year average. The tobacco and 
rice crops are the largest on record. The 
corn crop, although slightly smaller than last 
year, is larger than the five-year average. 
The inevitable effect of a good crop is to 
lower price levels. 


Freight-Rate Increases 


As the railways are admittedly the key 
factors in further price reduction, it should 
be viewed as a favorable rather than an un- 
favorable sign that rate increases are assured. 
The freight increases will likely mean a bil- 
lion dollars additional revenue, and a quar- 
ter of a billion more for passenger increases. 
This, even after the proposed $600,000,000 
wage increase is deducted, will leave the 
roads with nearly two billion more revenue; 
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and this will automatically provide the vi- 
tally needed new funding to increase facili- 
ties, which in turn will tend more to reduce 
prices than the rate increases will tend to 
raise them, 


New World Levels 


There is little danger that the deflation 
process will, as in times past, take a charac- 
teristically extreme swing toward flatness. 
There are too many brakes at work and too 
many labor demands. No spectacular gen- 
eral tumble of prices is possible; some prices 
likely will in the fall tend upward again for 
a brief period. But the underlying direction 
is unmistakably downward and will con- 
tinue. British and American analysts feel 
that it is certain that no pre-war levels will 
ever again be reached, and that probably a 
level 75 per cent. above the pre-war price 
level will be the minimum final level. 


Conditions throughout the world indicate 
that new levels will everywhere establish 
themselves. For instance, in Chile, prites 
are on an up trend which has been slow in 
starting during the war years, and is only 
now coming home to roost. In Canada the 
movement is still upward, the family budget 
price index being $16.65 in May as compared 
with $15.99 in April. Labor and living 
costs the world over will stay high for a 
long time. 

The questionnaire investigation made by 
the Republican National Committee prior 
to its convention certified the fact that the 
rising prices have had a very great deal to 
do with social unrest and radicalism, and it 
is therefore an event of prime political and 
social importance that the high price corner 
has been “turned,” and that, however tor- 
tuously, we are now wending our way back 
to greater stability. 





BOY SCOUTS—DELEGATES OF 
DEMOCRACY 


BY ROBERT 


EFORE many weeks we shall be hear- 
ing and reading much by way of cele- 
bration of the landing of the Mayflower in 
1620, and of the pacific invasion of America 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, The sailing of the 
Pocahontas from New York Harbor, on July 
6, carrying three hundred and one Boy Scouts 
of America—Pilgrim Sons—back to Europe, 
is also highly significant. 

These three hundred boys have been 
chosen to represent us as special envoys of 
peace and good-will. ‘They are to attend a 
conference of the Boy Scouts of the world 
and to engage in the international Boy Scout 
demonstrations and pageants scheduled to be 
held in the stadium at Olympia, near Lon- 
don, from July 30 to August 7, Thirty-four 
nations are sending large delegations, invited 
by the British Boy Scouts. 

It will surprise many to learn that there 
are in the 17,682 troops of the Boy Scouts 
of America almost 400,000 registered mem- 
bers. These fortunate three hundred have 
been selected to be the delegates of democracy 
after the liveliest kind of competition in skill 
and service. ‘They are all achievement boys, 


GOLDSMITH 


which means that they have all won their 
merit badges. During the trip, which will 
last six or seven weeks, they are divided into 
regular Scout Troops of thirty-two boys, 
each troop led by a skilled and responsible 
director. 

After the conference and contests, these 
peripatetic plenipotentiaries will visit various 
points of interest in the British Isles and a 
number of celebrated cities and famous battle- 
fields in France and Belgium as guests of 
the several governments. Our own authori- 
ties have made available for their safe con- 
duct the army transport Pocahontas, a con- 
verted German liner. 

The reason why this particular tour at this 
particular time is so significant is because 
there is no denying the fact that we are to- 
day experiencing a slump in idealism. It is 
idle to try to explain our shrinking enthu- 
siasm for generous enterprise by loudly 
afirming that we are “coming back to 
normal.” 

Like the disconsolate Disciples on the road 
to Emmaus, “we had hoped” so many joyous 
and heartening things, and now we are all 
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called upon to accustom our- 
selves to disillusionment with 
what grace and fortitude we 
can command. The Great 
War is over, but more than 
a score of lesser wars are 
waging. The Allied powers, 
after jointly defending de- 
mocracy against the danger 
of military despotism, have 
themselves become both des- 
potic and militaristic, dis- 
trusting one another. Po- 
land, once more made free, is 
engaged in a war for the con- 
quest of territory not her 
own and for the enslave- 

















ment of alien peoples. The 
covenant of the League of 
Nations, the only practical 
program for permanent peace that has been 
suggested, is threatened with emasculation. 

But why this jeremiad now? Because in 
the midst of our many doubts we have one 
hope, and that hope*is in the resurgent spirit 
of youth, If, since the war, the fires of our 
enthusiasm have cooled, if we have returned 
not only to our provincial communities but to 
our provincial ideas and sentiments, then 
must we put our trust in our sons and do 
what we can to make them valid Americans 
by making them, at the same time, true citi- 
zens of the world. 

There can never be a real and effective so- 
ciety of nations so long as the citizens of each 
country look upon their national boundaries 
as the frontiers of friendship. 

We must get better acquainted with our 
neighbors, whether they happen to live just 
over the line or in the Antipodes; for quick 
transportation and immediate communica- 
tion have brought us all within easy hailing 
distance. In our future international rela- 
tions we must not have an uptown district 
and a downtown district, an East Side and 
a West Side, with little understanding and 
less sympathy between the several com- 
munities. Lasting peace will only come 
through justice and sympathy and mutual 
understanding. The only kind of league of 
nations that will survive the clash of con- 
flicting interests is a league of friends; and 
friendship—between nations as between indi- 
viduals—comes only by knowledge and 
appreciation. 
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This is why every step in the direction of 
better understanding among the nations must 
be encouraged and supported; this is why 
every individual or newspaper or book that 
attempts to spread the contagion of distrust 
and ill-will among the nations must be con- 
demned and branded as the enemy of society. 

Such exchanges of preachers and _profes- 
sors between nations as are now being ar- 
ranged by the World Alliance for the Promo- 
tion of International Friendship, and other 
similar committees, can have only beneficent 
results; and such a trip as that which has 
been planned for these three hundred Boy 
Scouts of America is fraught with incalcula- 
ble significance, 

The boys think that they are on’ a 
“jamboree,” and they are, and that is well. 
Incidentally, the reciprocal give and take of 
the conference and the contests will no doubt 
stimulate interest and give added impetus to 
an excellent movement which has done not a 
little to tone up the physical and moral 
health of millions in many lands. 

The greatest value of the tour will become 
apparent only as the future unfolds. A dec- 
ade hence we shall realize that two things 
have happened: First, the horizons of these 
three hundred American boys, and of three 
thousand boys of other lands, will have been 
immensely widened. Second, seeds of under- 
standing and good fellowship will have been 
sown far and wide, ultimately to yield a har- 
vest of happiness in the brotherhood of 
man. 














THE WOMEN AT SAN FRANCISCO 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 
(Washington Correspondent the London Morning Post) 


Y reaction to the San Francisco con- 

vention—I refer especially to the fe- 
male side of it—is that the long battle which 
women fought to secure the franchise has 
brought them something more than victory. 
It. gave them political equality, to be sure, 
but it has given them also a confidence in 
themselves and a knowledge of their power 
they never had before. Fundamentally 
women have not changed. ‘That is impos- 
sible. Nothing will change women. Woman 
she is, and woman she will remain; to be 
separate and apart and as different, intel- 
lectually and emotionally, from man as she 
is physically. But she has gained what our 
grandmothers would have believed impos- 
sible. In the peculiar philosophy of Nature, 
gains must often be paid for by losses. 
Watching women at work in their-new po- 
litical environment I see what she _ has 
gained; but if she has paid for it the fact is 
not apparent. She has met man on his 
chosen field and proved his equal, but she 
has not ceased to be feminine. And, while 
she has remained feminine, she has not re- 
sorted to her most powerful weapon to con- 
quer. 

More women sat in the San Francisco con- 
vention, as delegates or alternates, than ever 
before in a great political gathering. They 
were women of all classes, of all ages, of all 
conditions. Some of them were elderly, some 
of them were middle-aged, some of them 
were young. Some were fair to look upon. 
Some of them were well dressed and knew 
how to wear their clothes, to the delight of 
the male observer, who may not know the 
technic of a woman’s dress but is artist 
enough to have his love of color and beauty 
gratified. Some of them were femmes du 
monde, and some of them were of the farm 
and the small town. There were A. B.s and 
Ph.D.s among them, and there were women 
who committed more flagrant solecisms than 
to split their infinitives. In a word, they 
were a cross section of American woman- 
hood, just as the male delegates were a cross 
section of American manhood. There were 
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brought together under one roof America as 
she is, man and woman, a representative 
gathering—intelligence and a certain amount 
of stupidity; idealism and sordid selfishness ; 
ambition and disinterestedness; youth with 
its ideals and passion for reform; age with 
its wisdom chilling fervor and thinking only 
of the practical. 

A man who has seen more than one con- 
vention and goes there as a detached observer 
knows what to expect. He knows there will 
be a certain number of men—“‘leaders”’ in the 
friendly newspapers, and “bosses” in the op- 
position journals—who will influence the 
great body of delegates, the majority of 
whom will proudly proclaim they have an 
“open mind,” which means they are open to 
argument, to persuasion, pressure, not infre- 
quently to inducement. It is the nature of man 
to be gregarious, and never is this gregarious- 
ness more strikingly seen that at a con- 
vention, There is no such thing as a solitary 
delegate or solitude. Men swarm as bees in 
a hive, always together; always the buzz 
goes on, always they argue and discuss and 
seek to persuade. The great body of dele- 
gates not only has an open mind, but it is a 
malleable mind. Delegates, nine of them 
out of ten, go to a convention primarily to 
nominate a candidate who can defeat his 
rival, A delegate may have a preference, 
but convince him that his prejudice is en- 
dangering party success and he will sacrifice 
his inclination for victory. 

I thought of. this after leaving Chicago, 
as I journeyed across the continent. The in- 
teresting speculation to me was whether the 
women, similar to the men, would find their 
inspiration in a few chosen leaders, chosen as 
we in England choose our Prime Minister, 
not by election, but by common consent as 
the outstanding figure in his party ; or wheth- 
er there would arise a woman with a per- 
sonality so dominating that she had merely 
to decree and her commands would be 
obeyed. There was a further thought that 
crossed my mind. There is never an occa- 
sion when that elusive thing called person- 
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ality counts for so much as 
at a national convention. It 
has been seen so often that 
every trained observer looks 
at once for the man who, 
sometimes openly and at 
other times secretly, by sheer 
force of personality molds 
the convention to his pur- 
pose. 

Now, of all the gifts pos- 
sessed by mortals surely 
woman may justly count 
personality as her greatest, 
and also justly believe that 
her personality exceeds that 
of men. Here, then, was 
the opportunity for women, 











women as a whole, or some 
woman more distinguished 
than her sisters, because in 
herself she embodied women, 
to exercise her charm and 
fascination. It was what one might have 
expected, but the expectation met disappoint- 
ment. 

I speak particularly of the San Francisco 
convention, because, while there were also 
women at Chicago, circumstances conspired 
to make them play only a subordinate role, 
while in San Francisco they were conspicu- 
cusly on the stage. In Chicago there was 
neither contest nor apprehension over princi- 
ples; it was determined before the convention 
met that prohibition was fait accompli and 
therefore should not be referred to in the 
platform, and that the Wilson League of 
Nations should be repudiated, but a League 
of Nations should be accepted with benevo- 
lent toleration. ‘The women, being good 
party women, acquiesced in those decisions 
as loyally as the men. In San Francisco the 
stage setting was different. Men went to 
San Francisco hoping, but fearing their hopes 
were faint, they might be able to get a “wet” 
or at least a pleasantly moist plank into the 
platform that would sustain the drooping 
spirits of the parched, and to gain that they 
were willing to barter The League or A 
League of Nations. 

To the women assembled in San Francisco 
the mere thought of paltering with prohibi- 
tion or bartering about the League of Na- 
tions was vile. To them prohibition was 
no more politics than the league was policies, 
but both were morality. Into the Democratic 
Convention, largely through the women, but 
not solely, because there were some men who 
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A GROUP OF WORKERS FOR THE SUFFRAGE PLANK AT SAN FRANCISCO 

(From left to right: Miss Betty Cram, National Organizer of the Woman’s 
League; Homer S. Cummings, Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; Mrs. W. H. Sawtelle, of Arizona, in rear; Mrs. Homer S. Cummings) 


felt exactly as they did, there was brought 
morality. It is somewhat unusual to bring 
morality into a political convention. Yet it 
was there. What would the women do with 
it? Would they show their unfitness for 
politics by turning themselves into a shriek- 
ing sisterhood and try the methods of the 
revivalist in bringing the sinner to grace, or 
would they play their game with the imper- 
sonal skill and coolness of the male politician? 

Ask any man who was at San Francisco 
and he will tell you that there is not much 
left for the women to learn, The intensive 
training they have undergone in their battle 
for political equality has made them veterans. 
They understand the art of organization, 
they know when and where and how to make 
their attack. They are women, but they 
fought disarmed. No man yielded to a smile 
or surrendered fearing tears. Woman, I re- 
peat, will always be woman, but in this con- 
test there was little of sex. Cajolery was 
forgotten. Even the man’s weapon of per- 
suasion was less resorted to than argument. 

It was argument they employed; not emo- 
tional argument, but the sincerity of convic- 
tion. What one of their leaders said to me 
they must have said scores of times to the 
men delegates. ‘‘Women,” she said, “are 
fighting liquor in this convention as we 
fought it in our homes, in State conventions, 
in the legislatures, wherever it was to be 
fought. We have fought it because women 
have always been the greatest sufferers from 
liquor ; we have seen it break up our homes, 
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ruin our sons, destroy our daughters. We 
have won our fight, and now that we have 
won, do you suppose, does any man suppose, 
that we shall foolishly give back to the enemy 
all we have been fighting for? Liquor is 
the greatest evil that a man-governed world 
has laid upon the world, and in the inter- 
est of morality, having lifted the curse, we 
will not allow it again to be fastened upon 
us.” 

It was the same thing with the League of 
Nations, That also to the women is a ques- 
tion of morality. They do not split hairs 
over the nice technicalities of reservations or 
amendments or the refinements of academic 
phraseology. The feminine mind generalizes. 
A league or an association of great nations 
that shall’ diminish the dangers of war is in 
the interest of morality, and the United 
States ought not to falter when the cause 
of morality is to be served. Suppose the 
scheme is not perfect; for that reason it is 
not. to be rejected, but to be brought to per- 
fection, if possible. The feminine mind is 
practical because it has less imagination than 
man and has been used to deal with the small 
practicalities of life. If a woman has not 
material enough to make one kind of dress 
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she makes another, but she does not throw 
the stuff away. If men really want the 
league they can make it work, but when they 
say it is unworkable then she believes they 
are dishonest. 

Men’s emotions are physical, women’s in- 
tellectual; men shout when they are excited 
and women cry, It might have been ex- 
pected that the women would have tearfully 
pled or hysterically appealed. We saw little 
of that in San Francisco. They kept them- 
selves well in hand and showed sanity. They 
argued with a grim persistency that carried 
a threat without delivering it. Men knew 
well enough what these women meant. Put 
liquor into the platform, play the craven with 
the League of Nations because of the appeal 
it will make to the cowardly and the dis- 
honest, and the women will knife the candi- 
date, no matter who he is. Male delegates 
made a hasty mathematical calculation. The 
women of America can elect the next Presi- 
dent if they care to. Would it be worth 
while to nominate a candidate whom the 
women would reject because he represented 
a party that, having been offered an oppor- 
tunity to champion morality, flagrantly 
spurned it? 
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PUPILS OF THE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL AT PISGAH, IOWA, USING THE PLAYGROUND APPARATUS MADE BY 
MEMBERS OF THE MANUAL TRAINING CLASS 


(The playground is an important feature of recent rural and village school development in Iowa) 


RE-MAKING COUNTRY SCHOOLS 
IN IOWA 


A STORY OF RAPID PROGRESS UNDER A NEW POLICY 
BY HON. W. L. HARDING, GOVERNOR OF IOWA 


OWA has made rapid strides during the 

past year toward solving the rural school 
problem of the State. The question of an 
adequate supply of trained teachers is not yet 
solved, save only as better wages and better 
living and working conditions will induce 
men and women in greater numbers to pre- 
pare for the work. I believe I am safe in 
saying that a majority of the people now 
look upon education as not only desirable, 
but absolutely necessary, both from the stand- 
point of the State and for the good of the 
individual. ‘That there has been a great 
revival of interest in the rural public school 
is evidenced by the large amount of school 
taxes that have been voted by the people to 
be paid by themselves directly in local levies. 


A New Consolidated School Every Day 


During the past year, two types of school 
have had special development in the State. 
They are the Consolidated School and the 
Standard One-Room School. The consoli- 
dated school is not, in any sense, new, but 
has had unusual development and growth 
during the year. On July 1, 1919, we had 


in the State about 230 of these schools. Since 
July 1, 1919, new consolidated schools have 
been voted at the rate of one for every school 
day, until now we have 407 districts which 
have voted consolidation and are in process 
of organization and preparing to erect new 
buildings. 

These consolidations have closed 2800 one- 
room rural schools and are transporting 
more than 50,000 children. More than 
10,000 of these pupils are enrolled in and 
taking high-school work. Formerly these 
50,000 pupils were without the privilege of 
a high-school course at home. At commence- 
ment time this year, these consolidated 
schools have graduated more than 1800 four- 
year high-school students. These students are 
all equipped to enter college. 

The Consolidated School legally requires 
at least sixteen sections of land in a district. 
Very few are as small as the legal require- 
ment, and one at Tipton, Iowa, has recently 
been voted which has seventy-three sections. 
It is generally agreed that the larger the dis- 
trict the better it is for the pupils, provided 
road conditions do not interfere. 
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in consolidated 
schools carries, in addition to the regular 
minimum essentials in all schools, special 
work. in agriculture, domestic science, and 


The course of study 


manual training. These courses are pre- 
pared especially for rural school life and 
home-making, and are emphasized. Most of 
these consolidated schools are located either 
in small towns or in purely rural districts. 
The law requires that each school have at 
least five acres of ground in order to receive 
State aid. This ground must be in one plot 
and the school-house must be located on this 
ground. Frequently there are homes for 
the teachers and a barn or garage for the 
conveyances. These school sites are laid out 
for playground activities, including baseball, 
football, and tennis. A part of the ground 
is reserved for agricultural experimental 
work. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction P. 








E. McClenahan is a strong believer in the 
maxim that the school is for the community. 
Therefore, most of these consolidated schools 
are used as community centers. Old-fash- 
ioned spelling contests, debating societies, and 
short courses for all the people are held in 
the schools, as well as lecture courses. 

The students in these schools take part in 
all the activities that are found in any other 
school in the country. They have their field 
meets and athletic contests, classes in corn- 
testing, stock-judging, and gardening. The 
laboratory work, in addition to the regular 
routine, is specialized to meet the needs of 
the locality. Domestic-science work is usu- 
ally connected with and dirécts the work of 
the cafeteria, where hot lunches are served. 

These consolidated schools, from the date 
of their organization, receive State aid. The 
three-room school receives $300 for equip- 
ment and $500 annually after its organiza- 








EQUIPMENT FOR TRANSPORTING PUPILS TO AND FROM THE BOXHOLM CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 
(Muddy roads are no longer a barrier to Iowa school children) 
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RE-MAKING COUNTRY SCHOOLS IN IOWA 


There is but one three-room consoli- 


tion. 
dated school in the State—all others have 


four rooms or more. The ones with four 
rooms or more receive $500 when organized 
for the purpose of buying equipment, and 
$750 annually thereafter as long as they 
keep up the standards. 

The Consolidated School is largely solving 
the “teacher-shortage” problem, as is illus- 
trated by the Huron Township Consolidated 
School in Des Moines County. In this 
school the Superintendent is engaged for 
three years at $2700 per year. He receives, 
in addition to this, rent-free, an $8000 mod- 
ern home in which to live, with free heat and 
free electric lights, a garage, and eight acres 
of land for his own use. Quite a large num- 
ber of the consolidated schools offer the same 
living conditions and even higher yearly sal- 
ary. When school men and women are of- 
fered opportunities of this kind there will be 
little question about a sufficient number of 
people preparing themselves for the occupa- 
tion, provided we have training-schools 
enough to equip an adequate number of 
teachers. 


Advantages of the Standard One-Room 
School 


The standard One-Room School is new in 
the State of Iowa. The last legislature ap- 
propriated $200,000 to be used as aid to 
the one-room rural school. The law pro- 
vides for certain minimum standards, which 
shall be met before the school shall receive 
State aid. These requirements are in regard 
to the building, the equipment, and qualifica- 
tions of the teacher. 

The school cannot be standardized unless 
it has at least ten pupils, a teacher with first- 
grade certificate, and a proper building with 
minimum equipment. If at the close of the 
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school year the school has met the require- 
ments, the district receives $6 for each pupil 
who has been in attendance for six months. 
One-half of this money goes to the teacher 
in addition to her regular salary; the other 
half goes to the district for the purpose of 
buying more equipment. ‘This law has the 
effect, first, of securing a good teacher; sec- 
ond, of providing building and equipment; 
third, of keeping up the attendance. It fur- 
ther brings about codperation between teach- 
er and district, because if either fails to 
properly function both lose in the final set- 
tlement. 


The standard One-Room School is only 











now in process of organiza- 
tion in the State. However, 
it has had a very remarkable 
growth for the limited time 
it has been in existence. Dur- 
ing the past school year ap- 
proximately 700 schools have 
met the requirements. 

Many of the standardized 
one-room schools are paying 
as high as $125 a month to 
their teachers. The question 
of a place for the teacher to 
live, where the one-room 
school exists, is still unsolved. 








A CLASS IN AGRICULTURAL WORK AT THE BOXHOLM HIGH SCHOOL 





The housing of the teacher 
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is a very important question, for if she does 
for the community what a teacher ought to 
do she should have residence in the vicinity. 
The standardized One-Room School has 
developed good libraries, concrete walks, 
basement furnaces, community dining-rooms, 


and playground equipment, as well as ade- 


quate modern cloakroom facilities. 

Iowa still has approximately 11,000 one- 
room rural schools. 
only have been standardized. It is claimed, 
and not disputed, I believe, that the stand- 
ardized school achieves the following ob- 
jects: 

(1) Secures better teachers and better 
methods of teaching. 

(2) Makes better community spirit. 

(3) Improves health conditions. 

(4) Improves citizenship. 


Of this number, 700. 


NOON LUNCHEON AT ALTA CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL 


(5) Stimulates codperation of parents, 
teachers, and pupils in community improve- 
ment. 

(6) Inspires teachers to work for a higher 
grade of scholarship. 

(7) Secures better equipment for the rural 
schools. 

(8) School-house, grounds, and out-build- 
ings are remodeled and made more attractive. 

(9) Pupils are taking more pride in the 
upkeep of the buildings. . 

(10) Rural school boards have taken an 
unusual interest in the standardized school in 
many parts of the State. 

The American public-school system is the 
foundation stone upon which rests the suc- 
cess of our form of government. We need 
a campaign to popularize education through 
the schools with all the people of the country. 

















TEACHERS’ RESIDENCE AND SUPERINTENDENT'S COTTAGE AT BOXHOLM, IOWA 
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CONSOLIDATED HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUB AT ROLAND, IOWA 


This school system must be built on a 
sound economic basis. To a large extent this 
is being done, for most of the money comes 
from local taxation and is voted directly by 
the people. The system must also be built 
on a sound educational and _ psychological 
basis. ‘There must not be exploitation, nor 
cheap or faddish things put into the schools. 

The school system is always confronted 
with two problems—the one local and the 
other national. The local needs and consid- 


erations predominate, and the happy solu- 
tion is to have the local blend into the na- 
tional so that the product of the school will 
be equipped for any station in life anywhere 
throughout the country. If the school is 
made the community center, radiating to and 
touching every member of the community, 
ultimately all ignorace, all baseness, and all 
poverty can be driven from our nation, and 
we can have a people educated, prosperous, 
and with highest ideals, 





IMPROVING RURAL SCHOOLS 
IN NEW YORK 


BY JOHN H. FINLEY 


(Commissioner of Education of the State of New York.) 


HE State of New York has this year 

taken the longest stride in its history for 
the improvement of its schools and for the 
fulfilment of the letter of its constitution, 
which prescribes the maintenance of “a sys- 
tem of free common schools wherein all the 
children of the State may be educated.” 
Great emphasis has been put upon the uni- 
versality of the provision—“all the children.” 
But the State has come now to stress the 
words “‘may be educated.” And the State 
has given this emphasis in a very substantial 
way, by providing for the laying of a direct 
tax of a mill and a half in order to make pos- 
sible the increasing of teachers’ salaries 


(53,000 of them) throughout the State and 
so to strengthen the teaching force; for it is, 
of course, only through good teachers that 
the children “may be educated.” 

The effect of this will, as I believe, be most 
beneficently felt in the rural districts, some of 
which have been unable to make anything 
like adequate educational provision for their 
children ; for this law makes of the State one 
great district in which, to the extent of the 
tax at any rate, there is an equalizing of the 
burden of the support of the schools. It is 
not so great as to weaken local initiative and 
responsibility, and yet it is large enough with 
the quotas already granted to help substan- 
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tially toward improving the teaching in the 
poorer districts. 

It is anticipated that the total contribu- 
tion on the part of the State toward the sup- 
port of the schools will be upward of thirty- 
two millions, whereas two years ago it was 
less than seven millions. This does not mean 
an increase of burden in this amount. It 
means a readjustment of the total burden, 
which is‘of itself necessarily heavier. 


The rural districts will, as they should, 


benefit by this readjustment. It is stated on 
high authority that eighty per cent. of the 
population and ninety per cent. of the wealth 
of the State of New York are within five 
miles of the Hudson River and the Barge 
Canal. It is for the good of the State as a 
whole that those who live in nourishing fields 
beyond this ten-mile zone should not suffer 
educationally or materially, for upon them to 
a large extent depend the happiness and wel- 
fare of those who live in the congested, nar- 
row strip. 

Because of this congestion of so large a 
part of the population and wealth, on the 
one hand, and of the topography of sparsely 
settled parts, consolidation of districts has 
not proceeded so rapidly in New York as in 
many western States, especially in those re- 
gions whose levels are not broken by hills, 
mountains, and numerous lakes and streams. 
Another reason is that the boundaries of 
many of the districts were determined fifty 
or even a hundred years ago, and are less 
easily changed than in the newer States, 
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where the rural districts are all of the same 
size—being laid out by the government with- 
out regard to local conditions—and where 
they are of much the same property valuation 
over great areas. 

However, despite all the conditions, topo- 
graphical and social, progress is being made 
in New York. In the last few years 738 
schools have been merged into 321 “consoli- 


dated schools.” 
The most noteworthy instance in the State 


is that in which a citizen of large means, Mr. 
W. H. Miner, of Chazy, near Plattsburg, 
has made possible the erection of a per- 
fectly equipped central school to which all 
the children within a radius of five miles are 
brought by auto-buses and barges, except 
those near the school, and in which all have 
every educational advantage that a child in 
a larger and richer community can _ have. 
Provision is made for agricultural and indus- 
trial training, physical training, recreation, 
health inspection (a trained nurse being in 
constant service), dental care, as well as ex- 
cellent instruction in all the usual elementary 
and high school subjects, including music 
and drawing. It is the best illustration that 
I know of in America of what private wealth 
can do in coéperation with and through pub- 
lic school authorities for the improvement of 
our rural schools, 

This autumn the more than two hundred 
rural school superintendents in the State are 
to visit this school, in connection with their 
yearly conference, in order to become fa- 




















BRINGING CHILDREN BY AUTO-BUS TO THE CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOL AT CHAZY, N. Y. 


(An example of private wealth in codperation with public school authorities) 
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miliar with the methods employed in a great 
central rural school. 

What is of special promise is that the farm- 
ers and their wives of New York State 
are becoming insistent that something shall 
be done to give better educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. ‘They: have ap- 
pointed, through their organizations, repre- 
sentatives to codperate with the educational 
authorities of the State and supervisory dis- 
tricts in trying to bring this about. And the 
regents of the University of the State of 
New York have adopted as their slogan for 
the new decade: “As good schools for the 
country child as for the city child.” 

The “New Day” for those who “support 
the fabric of the world” by their work on 
the farms—the new day of which President 
Butterfield has written so eloquently, in 
Massachusetts, is dawning in the State of 
New York. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOL AT CHAZY, N.Y. 


(Mr. W. H. Miner, who created the school, stands in the 
foreground of the picture, at the right) 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PLANS FOR 
SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION 


BY THE EDITOR 


OST of the information contained in 

> the following article has been supplied 
by the Hon.-Thomas E. Finegan, head of 
the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg. Dr. Finegan has been notably 
successful in a long career of educational 
leadership in New York, where he has been 
the associate of Dr. John H. Finley at Al- 
bany. He is everywhere known as a spe- 
cial authority on elementary education. <A 
year ago he was invited to transfer his 
services from New York to the great sister 
State of Pennsylvania, where he has received 
every encouragement for his advanced poli- 
cies from Governor Sproul. 

For a long time there had been no real 
progress in rural education, Pennsylvania in 
that regard being like many other of the 
older States. Dr. Finegan at once organ- 
ized a Rural School Bureau in his depart- 
ment, and secured for the head of it Mr. Lee 
L. Driver, of Indiana. It is probably with- 
in bounds to say that Mr. Driver, in his 
Indiana work, had made the most definite 
achievements for the advance of rural edu- 
cation of any single individual in the entire 
country. With an up-to-date Governor and 


a wise, experienced and eloquent State Su- 
perintendent at his back, Mr. Driver was 
able to go directly at the work for results. 
There are now something like seventy new 
consolidation projects either entered upon or 
under favorable consideration. 

Dr. Finegan had long been an advocate of: 
the township system for country schools as 
against the small independent district system. 
Pennsylvania had at least taken one credi- 
table step, some years ago, when it accepted 
the township as a unit of control. Under 
Dr. Finegan’s leadership, the State of New 
York had also adopted the township system 
by a law enacted in 1917. Unfortunately, 
there were narrow, ignorant, and selfish in- 
terests that asserted themselves and that se- 
cured the repeal of this law at Albany in the 
following year. 

Nevertheless, as an expert in school ad- 
ministration, Dr. Finegan had worked out 
in the State of New York, with the full sym- 
pathy and support of Dr. Finley, a rural 
school program involving certain principles 
which are now guiding the school work of 
the State of Pennsylvania; and these prin- 
ciples are summarized for us in a letter from 
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Dr. Finegan in the following six brief para- 
graphs: 


1. Better prepared teachers. ‘Teachers pos- 
sessing academic training equal to that of the 
teachers employed in the city schools. Profes- 
sional training for all rural teachers, based upon 
the present-day social problems of rural life. 

2. Adequate professional supervision of all 
schools. 

3. The development of a comprehensive system 
of physical instruction and health education, in- 
cluding adequate een and_ recreational 
activities. 

4. The en. argement and enrichment of courses 
of study, including instruction in art, music, the 
social sciences, the languages, the natural and 
biologic sciences, to make the rural school as 
broad, general, and cultural as the program of 
the city school. 

5. To make the modern agencies of our social 
life an asset in the development of rural school 
facilities. To utilize railroads, electric lines, im- 
proved highways, automobiles and the auto-bus 
in the further development of rural school ad- 
vantages. 

6. It is recognized that tnese ends may not be 
accomplished unless the consolidated school is 
adopted as the unit of local administration in 
the country districts. ‘This was recognized as es- 
sential in order to bring a sufficient number of 
pupils into one school to properly grade such 
school and to provide adequate teachers for ad- 
vance“ instruction. 


These two great States of New York and 
Pennsylvania thus have a high standard for 
the training and qualification of teachers; 
and if a sufficiently liberal policy is pursued 
in the advance of salaries (with payment for 
twelve months in the year instead of for 
eight or nine) to keep the teaching profes- 
sion attractive to men and women of suit- 
able personal qualities, we shall soon see the 
marked beginnings of a new era, with coun- 
try life competing in opportunity and agree- 
ableness with the life of the towns and cities. 

The statistical situation as regards country 
schools in Pennsylvania is well shown in the 
data furnished to us by Dr. Finegan and 
summarized in the following paragraphs: 

“Pennsylvania has a district unit of ad- 
ministration, the district being composed of 
a city, corporated town, borough or town- 
ship. There are 2588 districts in the State. 
The Board of Education in each district is 
composed of five members. ‘There were in 
1918, 9988 one-room schools; in 1919 this 
was reduced to 9529, 

“The attendance in these schools is re- 
markably small. In 1918 there were 1233 
one-room schools with an-enrollment of ten 
or less; in 1919 these schools had been re- 
duced to 824. This was due largely to pub- 
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lic sentiment and to partial application of a 
law approved in July, 1919, which provides 
that whenever the average term attendance 
of pupils regularly enrolled in any one-room 
school is ten, or less than ten, the board of 
directors shall close such school. If, how- 
ever, these directors do not deem it feasible 
to close such school they may refer the mat- 
ter to the State Board of Education. 

“In 1918 there were 6251 children being 
transported to consolidated schools; in 1919, 
9209. There are at this time 2036 children 
being transported to one-room schools. In 
1918 there were 329 vans; in 1919 there 
were 438. 

“The directors have had for many years 
the privelege of abandoning one-room schools 
and consolidating them into schools of two or 
more rooms, But little consolidation had 
been done prior to 1919, there having been 
only 964 one-room schools abandoned i in all 
the history of the State. 

“But during the summer of 1919 alone 
there were 297 one-room schools abandoned. 
Since 1919, the State pays one-half the cost 
of transportation of pupils to consolidated 
schools, provided that no one school district 
shall receive more than $3000 in any one 
school year, and also provided that this 
amount shall not include amounts paid for 
the purchase and repairs of vehicles used for 
transporting these pupils. 

“The State’s paying this portion of trans- 
portation depends upon the approval of the 
State Board of these schools as to organiza- 
tion, control, location, equipment, course of 
study, qualification of teachers, methods of 
instruction, condition of admission, expendi- 
tures of money, methods and means of trans- 
porting, and the contracts providing therefor. 

“Two classes of consolidated schools are 
provided for, one a ‘consolidated school,’ 
which is a public elementary school formed 
by uniting two or more public elementary 
schools which prior to such union were main- 
tained in separate buildings, and which, after 
said union, become housed in one school plant 
and taught by two or more teachers. A 
‘joint consolidated school’ is a consolidated 
school maintained by the joint action of two 
or more school districts.” 

The significance of consolidation is al- 
ways best shown by the facts in given cases, 
just as Dr. Finley has shown them for read- 
ers of the preceding article in his account of 
the consolidated school at Chazy, New York, 
near Plattsburg. What consolidation will 
mean in four or five typical Pennsylvania 
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localities is so well set forth in a memoran- 
dum prepared by Mr. Lee L. Driver, and 
given to us by Dr. Finegan, that we are ap- 
pending it herewith: 


There are at this time sixty-nine consolidation 
projects of various combinations, sizes and de- 
gree of importance, under immediate considera- 
tion. Some have been completed, others have 
gone far enough to advertise for bids on con- 
struction, and others are in the preliminary 
stages. 

The following projects are selected because 
they represent certain types. 


UNIONVILLE AS TYPICAL 


The Unionville Consolidated School District is 
made up of four Districts in Chester County— 
East Marlboro, West Marlboro, Newlin, and 
Pocopson. 

They have one four-teacher, and seventeen one- 
teacher schools, attended by four hundred and 
eighty-four grade pupils and seventy-seven high 
school pupils. The high school is a third grade 
school with two teachers. 

Under consolidation twelve grade teachers will 
do the work done by twenty-one now. The high 
school will be made a first grade vocational school 
with at least four teachers. 

Under the consolidated plan these children will 
have the advantage of a nine months’ term, now 
eight; special training in music, drawing, phy- 
sical training, and a full four-year high school 
course with vocational privileges. 

A site of six acres of fine land has been se- 
lected near the center of the four townships. 

Five motor trucks will be used to transport 
all those who are more than one and one-half 
miles from school. 

Plans and specifications for a building to cost 
about $100,000 are being prepared. The plant 
will be ready for use by September 1, 1921. 


PETERS TOWNSHIP, FRANKLIN COUNTY 


This is located near the center of the town- 
ship near Lemasters. This is a consolidation of 
four one-room, and two two-room schools within 
the township. These schools are attended by 
one hundred and eighty pupils, and taught by 
eight teachers. There is also a third grade high 
school taught by one teacher. 

Under consolidation there will be five grade 
teachers and two high school teachers, a saving 
of three grade teachers and an increase of one 
high school teacher. The latter would have been 
necessary without consolidation. 

The children will have the advantage of gra- 
dation, special instruction in music, drawing, 
physical training, pre-vocational work, and an 
additional year of high school. 

A site of five acres has been selected near the 
center of the district. Two motors will convey 
all the children eligible for transportation. 

A six-room building is being planned. 


SPARTANSBURG BOROUGH—SPARTA TOWNSHIP, CRAW- 
FORD COUNTY 


This consolidated school is a “Joint Consoli- 
dated School” between the above corporations, 
and is located on a six-acre plot of ground in 
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Spartansburg Borough which is in the exact center 
of the township. 

There are now ten one-room schools in the 
township, and one four-room school in the bor- 
ough. These schools are attended by two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pupils, one hundred from 
the borough, and one hundred and twenty-five 
from the township. 

Under consolidation these pupils will be taught 
by six teachers, eliminating eight teachers out of 
fourteen. 

There is now a second grade high school at- 
tended by forty-eight pupils, which will be sup- 
planted by a four-year vocational school. The 
advantages are the same as above. 

Three motors will be required to transport 
children. 

An ideal site of six acres has been selected 
and approved. With this site is a ten-room two- 
story residence which will be converted into a 
double teacherage. There is also a large barn 
which will be used by the school. 

A new building large enough to accommodate 
this school is being planned. 


KENNEDY TOWNSHIP, ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


This is a consolidation of four one-room 
schools in Kennedy Township, attended by one 
hundred and thirty-two pupils. 

These pupils will be taught by three teachers. 

This school is located on a beautiful four-acre 
tract of land in the center of the township. The 
present school buildings are on lots of one-fourth 
acre or less, with no place for play at all. One 
is in a village where the children use the street 
for play. 

One of the big advantages these children will 
have in addition to all that comes with a graded 
school, will be an adequate playground in the 
open country. 

The contract has been let for a five-room build- 
ing and it is now under construction. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Each of the above buildings will be modern in 
every particular, with indoor flush toilets, hot 
and cold water, gymnasium, laboratories for vo- 
cational or pre-vocational work, auditoriums, 
either a special room or one made by the union 
of rooms, rest room—in fact, strictly up to date. 

The above examples represent different types. 
Unionville, union of four districts in open coun- 
try near a small village, into “A Joint Consoli- 
dated Vocational School.” 

Peters Township, a union of schools within a 
township into a “Consolidated” High School. 

Spartansburg-Sparta, a union of a township and 
borough in the borough, into “A Joint Consoli- 
dated Vocational School.” 

Kennedy, a union of schools within a township, 
forming a Consolidated Grade School. 

The cost of maintaining the above consolidated 
schools will be but little more than under the 
present plan. The cost of transportation is, in 
some cases almost, and in others more than 
equaled by that saved by the less number of 
teachers. 

In the above schools the cost of maintaining 
the grades will be less than under the one-room 
plan because the State pays one-half the cost of 
transportation. 











CANADA'S RE-MADE BUDGET 


BY SIR PATRICK THOMAS McGRATH 


(Member of the Legislative 


HE “budget,” the adoption of which is 

now proposed as a feature of American 
fiscal administration, is, in British-governed 
countries, used to describe the annual finan- 
cial statement of the Finance Minister, 
embodying his estimates of revenue and ex- 
penditure, and his provisions for the impos- 
ing of taxation. So important is the pres- 
entation of a budget to Parlaiment that it 
never takes place until at an hour when all 
revenue-collecting departments are closed; 
and the taxation schedules go into effect as 
soon as they are announced, though the bills 
based thereon may not be passed for weeks 
afterwards; as by this means traders are pre- 
vented from utilizing the information con- 
tained in the budget to their own advantage. 
Moreover, unlike the American system 
whereby money bills can be introduced or 
amended in both houses of Congress, the 
British practice rigidly restricts this to the 
lower house, or elective branch, the taxing 
power being held to lie exclusively with the 
people as distinct from the Crown. 

Being of this importance, a budget is nat- 
urally the subject of long and serious de- 
liberation by the Finance Minister and his 
associates, and is supposed to embody the 
results of investigation by treasury experts 
for weeks, if not months, beforehand. Ordi- 
narily, a budget is as unalterable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, and rarely is a 
modification effected, because under the 
British system no proposition, save for the 
reducing of money votes, can be made by 
the Opposition, the ministry of the day being 
alone entitled to propose any increases in a 
financial measure. 


Revising His Own Budget 


Canada, however, this year introduced the 
novel experiment of a re-made budget—a 
whole series of luxury taxes, introduced in 
the original budget on May 18, being modi- 
fied and transformed by what has been de- 
scribed as a second budget, on June 10. The 
criticisms from all parts of the country dur- 
ing the intervening three weeks had con- 
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Council of Newfoundland) 


vinced the Finance Minister that this step 
was desirable in the public interest. 

The Canadian Finance Minister is Sir 
Henry Drayton, chosen a few months ago 
to succeed Sir Thomas White, who resigned 
to return to private business life after hav- 
ing held his position from the formation of 
the Borden Government in 1911. For 
some time his health had been failing, and 
the budget of 1919 was presented by Hon. 
A. K. McLean, acting Finance Minister in 
his absence, but Mr. McLean, who it is 
understood might have had the succession, 
declined it and has since withdrawn from the 
ministry as well. Mr. McLean’s budget of 
1919 was presented in March of that year, 
and its chief features were repeal of the 5 
per cent. war tax under the British prefer- 
ence, removal from “necessaries” of the 714 
per cent. war tax, reduction in duties on agri- 
cultural implements and in freight rates on 
those made in Canada, reduction in the duty 
on tea and coffee produced within the British 
Empire, increase in the duty on various met- 
als used for manufacturing purposes, and 
substantial increases in the income and cor- 
poration taxes. : 


Last Year’s Finances 


The operation of this budget for the 
twelve months ending March 31, 1920, ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Drayton, produced a 
revenue of $388,000,000, the largest ever 
raised by Canada, while the expenditure on 
consolidated fund account, or ordinary work- 
ing outgo, was $349,000,000, showing a sur- 
plus of $39,000,000; but on capital and in- 
vestment account the outlay was $187,000,- 
000, and on war services $350,000,000, an 
aggregate disbursement of $886,000,000. 
This left roughly $500,000,000 to be met 
from the surplus, or.from the Victory Loan 
raised last autumn, the last of a series of 
such loans floated in the Dominion during 
the war and totaling some $2,000,000,000. 
Not only was this the last, but it was the 
most successful, realizing $670,000,000. 

The Finance Minister declared that, the 
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war now being over, and the obligations 
arising from it virtually satisfied, no further 
borrowings were intended, but that the coun- 
try would have to pay hereafter by taxation. 
Sir George Foster, the acting Premier in 
the absence of Sir Robert Borden, held that 
direct taxation would be a good schoolmas- 
ter to teach the people the need for economy 
and increased production. 


A Government Living Beyond Its Means 


The Drayton budget may be described as 
Canada’s first post-war one, that of the pre- 
vious year being tabled, as it were, under 
the shadow of the armistice. The latest re- 
vealed a condition so serious as to make 
every Canadian student of economics won- 
der what the outcome would be. Stripped 
of needless verbiage, it indicated that Can- 
ada has been living beyond her means, and 
must economize to weather successfully the 
financial storm now threatening the world. 
Her public debt is now two and a quarter 
billion dollars in round figures, eliminating 
more or less conjectural refunds previously 
credited against the total of debts, these be- 
ing chiefly amounts due by the railway com- 
panies taken over by the government (the 
Canadian Northern, the Grand Trunk, and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific. 

The ordinary running expenses of the 
government for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1921, he estimated at $375,000,000, the 
deficit on the operation of the railways, and 
the postal service $35,000,000, and post-war 
expenditure (demobilization, soldiers’ pen- 
sions, soldiers’ civil re-establishment, etc., ) 
$215,000,000, making a total of $625,000,- 
000, while a floating debt of $75,000,000 
had also to be retired if possible. ‘To meet 
this aggregate of $700,000,000 he estimated 
a revenue of $380,000,000 on the basis of 
last year’s taxation and about $200,000,000 
through cash resources in sight, including 
balance due by the British Government, or 
a total of $570,000,000 altogether; and he 
indicated an expectation of realizing the 
other $130,000,000 by new taxation. In his 
own words “the revenue of the year and cash 
assets available should at least not only carry 
current expenditures but retire this floating 


debt.” 


The Finance Minister’s Proposals 


Having definitely decided that bor- 
rowing must cease, as it meant only “pyra- 
miding” the country’s public debt obliga- 
tions and rendering the problem more diff- 




















SIR HENRY DRAYTON — 
(Canadian Finance Minister) 


cult in future years, he presented proposals 
for increased taxation as follows: 


Taxes on luxuries ranging from 10 to 50 per 
cent. of price, these to be paid by the purchaser 
to the retailer. 

Tax of 1 per cent. on sales of manufacturers, 
wholesale jobbers and importers—not on sales 
by retailers, and sales of food and coal to be 
excepted. 

Excise tax on passenger automobiles increased 
from 10 to 15 per cent., and excise taxes on motor 
boats, canoes, gramophones, pipes, candies, etc. 

Increased duties on beer, wine, and spirituous 
liquors. 

Increase in stamp taxes on bills of exchange 
and promissory notes from $100 in amount. 

Tax of 2 cents per share on stock transfers. 

Taxes increased on incomes of more than 
$5000. 


On the other hand, he proposed to mod- 
ify the business profits’ tax, continuing it at 
a lesser scale, and to abolish the war cus- 
toms duty of 7% per cent., which had been 
removed from necessaries the previous year, 
and he promised hearings throughout the 
country after the close of the session with a 
view to tariff revision next year. 

He explained that the policy of the gov- 
ernment in calling for a thorough revision 
of the tariff with a view to the adoption of 
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such reasonable measures as were necessary 
was 


(a) To assist in providing adequate revenues. 

(b) To stabilize legitimate industries and to 
encourage the establishment of new industries 
essential to the proper economic development of 
the nation—to the end that a proper and ever- 
increasing field of useful and remunerative em- 
ployment be available for the nation’s workers. 

(c) To develop to the fullest extent Canada’s 
natural resources. 

(d) Specially to promote and increase trade 
with the Mother Country, the sister dominions 
and colonies and Crown dependencies. 

(e) To prevent the abuse of the tariff for the 
exploitation of the consumer. 

(f) To safeguard the interests of the Canadian 
people in the existing world struggle for com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy. 


From the new taxation he estimated a re- 
ceipt of $100,000,000, less $30,000,000 of 
estimated loss through the taxation abol- 
ished, which net increase of $70,000,000 
would suffice to meet all outlays for the year, 
except part of the $75,000,000 of floating 
debt; but the estimate as to the income from 
new taxation was frankly conjectural, and 
he clearly expected to exceed this sum. 


The Luxury Tax 


However, the luxury-tax features of the 
budget resulted in such a storm of criticism 
that on June 9 the minister introduced a 
‘series of modications therein which made 
such radical changes in the original scheme 
as virtually to recast it. 

Instead of levying 10 per cent. on the to- 
tal purchase prices a levy of 15 per cent. on 
the excess over the prices is fixed. A similar 
tax on fur gloves, caps, muffs and_neck- 
pieces, as well as the articles themselves. 
The inclusion of corsets, sweaters, walking 
sticks, ebony and imitation ivory articles, 
plated ware, clocks, watches, velvets, vel- 
veteens, plush, silk and artificial silk fabrics, 
laces, etc., to increase the tax on automo- 
biles retailing at over $3,000 each from 15 
to 20 per cent.; to tax playing cards at 15, 
25 and 50 per cent. per pack, according to 
price, and to modify the taxes on certain 
liquid medicines, lime juices, etc., and to 
wipe out the tax on boys’ sporting goods of 
the cheaper grade. Nor were these changes 
final, because it was intimated that other pro- 
posals regarding pianos, organs, musical in- 
struments, etc., would be made later. No 
estimate was given of the alteration in the 
amounts receivable in duties from these 
changes, and the only conclusion possible is 
that the estimates are largely a shot in the 
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dark, and that the present collections are in- 
tended to furnish the material for more ac- 
curate tax levies in the future. 


Per Capita Income and Outgo 


This is an essential prerequisite of the 
tariff revision promised for next year and 
rendered necessary by the existing condition 
of Canada’s finances and the future outlook. 
Her indebtedness in 1914, before the war 
began, with a population of 7,725,000, was 
a gross debt of $555,000,000, or $71.75 per 
head, while in 1920, with an estimated pop- 
ulation of 9,000,000, her gross debt was 
$3,015,000,000, or $334.90 per head. More- 
over, the debt before the war represented 
substantial assets, such as three transconti- 
nental railroads and large outlays on large 
public enterprises, while the debt of the past 
five years was mainly on war accounts and 
therefore not reproductive. 

Her revenue in 1914 was $163,000,000, 
or $21.12 per head; in 1920 it was $388,- 
000,000, or $36.11 per head, while the ex- 
penditure for 1914 was $186,000,000 or 
$24.11 per head, against an estimate of 
$536,000,000, or $75 per head, for 1920. 
Having definitely decided not to engage in 
further borrowing operations, she must now 
finance herself by taxation, and while she 
can get through this year by the repayment 
of amounts due her, such as refunds from the 
British Government, this source of revenue 
will not be available in future, and conse- 
quently the burden of taxation must become 
greater. 


Trade with the United States 


A somewhat disturbing feature of the 
budget statement was that while Canada’s 
trade figures showed advances in the value 
of its production, these values were largely 
due to the inflation at present existing, and 
that the actual volume of Canada’s products, 
as shown by the tonnage carried by the rail- 
roads, indicated a decrease rather than an 
increase the past year. Still, owing to war 
prosperity, her imports were extraordinarily 
great, notably from the United States, 
whence she imported $802,000,000, or $55,- 
000,000 worth more than in the previous 
year. This figure represents 75 per cent. of 
her total purchases from the outside world, 
and was all the more remarkable because of 
the adverse exchange rate, which varied at 
times from 3 to 17 per cent. against her—a 
proof that despite the exchange the tendency 
is to buy very largely in America. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN WESTERN 
CANADA 


BY HUGH J. HUGHES 


HE outbreak of the great war found 

western Canada on the verge of a finan- 
cial precipice, and about to topple over. For 
some years prior to that time there had been 
an orgy of “expansion.” ‘‘Farms” had been 
sold and bought by the thousands, said farms 
consisting of raw prairie. Railroads had been 
built, and built faster than the tonnage of the 
bona-fide farms could warrant. Cities had 
been built; cities that thrust skyscrapers 
heavenward as fast as the real-estate men 
thrust their fists into the pockets of the in- 
vestors. Additions were laid out—and addi- 
tions to additions—miles beyond the actual 
suburbs of towns that in area and on paper 
rivaled anything on two hemispheres. Town 
sites were sold to speculators who found 
themselves possessed of blue sky, in so far as 
any real habitable towns were concerned. 

Alongside of this inflation there was solid 
growth—a steadily increasing farm popula- 
tion that was fast settling down to the busi- 
ness of making homes. Actual tonnage was 
rolling eastward in ever-increasing volume. 
The business life of Canada’s western cities 
was a marvel to the visitor. Her agricul- 
tural future—and it is upon agriculture that 
western Canada must rest for her security— 
was already assured. Time only was needed 
to work out the problem. 

The war and the boom burst simultane- 
ously. In the louder explosion of the war, 
the noise made by the puncturing of the 
speculative balloon made no audible sound. 
It simply collapsed. The stakes rotted in 
the “additions.” There was new business 
afoot. The hammers ceased pounding, and 
the boomers marched away. There were 
boarded-up buildings, and windowless houses 
on the prairies; and old men came forth from 
their retirement to set the plough into the 
soil and to man the slowly moving machinery 
of a war-harassed nation’s commercial life. 

A moratorium was, very wisely, estab- 
lished. It held the collection of all debts 
owed by men with the colors in abeyance un- 
til the conclusion of peace, with a further 
interval to allow for readjustment. The 





absence of such a measure would have 
brought down into ruin the entire structure 
of western Canada’s business. 

Now, six years after the events recorded, 
I have once more visited Winnipeg and Sas- 
katoon and Regina and Edmonton and their 
hinterlands, and find the business, without 
the “boom,” getting back into stride. 

The war hit Canada terribly hard. Re- 
gina is a city of 40,000 people. Five hun- 
dred of her young men sleep in Flanders. So 
it is wherever you go. Canada’s old men 
are still in the harness and must stay there. 
They are necessary; for, apart from those 
who did not come back, there are others, 
thousands of them, who returned shaken by 
their experience and not able as yet to adjust 
themselves to the humdrum of ordinary liv- 
ing. Partly to offset this wastage of human 
material there are others who have come back 
strangely matured—boys thinking and speak- 
ing as men of action; and upon their shoul- 
ders, together with those of their elders who 
have carried the load through the war-years, 
the mantle of leadership rests to-day. 

It is from the things these men are doing 
and saying, rather than from the physical 
measurements of the situation, that I gather 
what western Canada is doing and is about 
to do. They vision the job of the prairie 
provinces as that of filling the export food 
bins of the world. They vision their par- 
ticular job as that of supplying an organized 
agricultural life in which the individual 
farmer can find himself at home and on the 
road to prosperity. They are hunting new 
ways to solve the old problem of how to get 
the man onto the land, and how to keep 
him there. 

On account of the absence of manufactur- 
ing, to any large extent, agriculture holds 
a place in the political life of the western 
provinces unmatched elsewhere. in Canada or 
in the United States. It is the industry, and 
it comes in for a full measure of considera- 
tion. It dominates the traffic situation. It 
determines the provincial policy relative to 
terminal elevators. The governments of the 
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various provinces advance to the farmers the 
money necessary for the construction of ele- 
vators and creameries, up to 85 per cent. of 
the total building cost. ‘To be sure, this loan 
is but temporary, the debt being amortized, 
and the management in the meantime being 
under provincial supervision; but in general 
the connection between the farmer and his 
government is much closer and more per- 
sonal than it is among us here in the States. 

Naturally, too, the farmers are well or- 
ganized, and this is a factor that will count 
largely in the future development of the 
prairie provinces. Through his elevators, 
federated together, the Canadian farmer has 
already become a powerful factor in the 
world’s markets. He is selling the assembled 
products of his own farms, and he is buying 
those things that the farm requires, such as 
machinery, coal, lumber, and the like, co- 
operatively; and with a measure of success 
that speaks for further development. 

Stated in a word, the aim of the provincial 
governments is not to assume nor to encour- 
age governmental ownership, nor to exercise 
governmental control, but rather to finance 
farmer codperation until it is able to walk 
alone, and then to withdraw all further di- 
rect aid. The aim of the farmer organiza- 
tions is to use the government subsidies or 
loans for the purpose of building up quickly, 
in a country where the members of the or- 
ganization are widely scattered, a well-knit, 
resilient marketing system that will provide 
for the present and that can be expanded as 
fast as the occasion requires. I found little 
demand for government ownership, but a 
substantial agreement that government as- 
sistance is both necessary and desirable under 
the peculiar conditions that obtain. 

Agriculture is expanding its productive 
horizon. There is a federation of codoper- 
ative creameries in the province of Saskatch- 
ewan. It is producing a quality of butter 
second to none on the continent. It owns 
its own cold-storage plants, and ships its but- 
ter in car lots to New York and Boston, 
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while our butter in the American north- 
west, shipped out by local express, is as- 
sembling at Chicago for shipment to the 
eastern markets. 

Packing plants at Edmonton and Winni- 
peg are stimulating the livestock industry. 
The hard facts of the situation—such mat- 
ters as frosts and sub-arid conditions and 
treelessness and the cutting winds—are be- 
ing freely discussed and reckoned with. 
Once viewed in this light, such forces of 
nature become servants rather than masters. 

Instead of trying to farm in one fashion 
from the Great Lakes to the Rockies and 
from the international boundary to Great 
Slave Lake, there is a new-found  so- 
ber determination to adapt farming to soil 
and climate, whatever they show themselves 
to be. This is tacit recognition of the splen- 
did work that Canada’s pioneer agricultural 
colleges at Winnipeg and Saskatoon have 
thus far been doing by way of searching out 
the best farming methods for the various soil 
and climatic conditions encountered. 

Western Canada needs more farmers for 
her hundreds of thousands of potential 
farms. It is now fully recognized that the 
job of getting on as a farmer cannot be left 
to luck; and Canada’s bankers, her business 
men, her educators, her administrative off- 
cials, all are looking at the problem of how 
to fill up her vacant acres as the one domi- 
nant problem of public policy. The happy- 
go-lucky days of “boom” and “bust,” of 
flamboyant advertising, of spectacular suc- 
cess and of hidden heartbreak, are of the 
past. Western Canada has settled down to 
her first great home job, that of feeding a 
hungry world. She is going at it bravely, 
a bit chastened from the effects of the 
“boom” that exploded without a sound, and 
with eyes in which there is the light of an 
understanding born of the part that she 
played in the events that are reshaping the 
world. If her pocketbook is a bit thin, her 
courage, her vision, and her opportunity are 
unquestioned. 
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York City, with Mayor Mitchel, from 1910 to 1917. 
disbursing officer for a corporation raising and spending two hundred million dollars a year. 


As Comptroller of the metropolis, he was 
Upon 


returning to private life he became especially interested in the movement to develop better com- 
mercial relations with Latin America——THE Eprror] 


HE abnormal growth of our foreign 

business, caused by the Great War, has 
whetted our appetite for trade. Manufac- 
turers and merchants have been urged to 
extend their foreign operations, and atten- 
tion has been especially invited to the so- 
called . Latin-American countries. Among 
these are the five republics constituting what 
is known as Central America. They form 
part of our own continent, and should be 
susceptible to American influence. Before 
the war .much of their trade was carried on 
with Europe, especially with England, 
France, and Germany. We are told that 
this. trade naturally belongs to us because 
of the nearness of Central America, and that 
the United States should be the dominating 
factor in. all business done upon this and 
the South-American continents. 

What do we know of Central America? 
The fact is that as a people we know very 
little of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 


these countries not taken a more command- 
ing place in the affairs of the world? 


Physical Features and Population 


The Central American republics are a 
part of the territory which was the scene of 
the explorations, escapades, disappointments 
and triumphs of the famous Conquistadores. 
They are the extreme lower part of the 
North American continent which narrows 
gracefully into the Isthmus of Panama. 
Compared with some of our States, they 
seem small, the total area being about 172,- 
000 square miles, divided as follows: Costa 
Rica, 23,000; Nicaragua, 49,200; Hon- 
duras, 44,275; Salvador, 7,225; and Guate- 
mala, 48,290. 

On the north, east and west coasts there 
are lowlands, very warm and sultry. The 
interiors of all the republics rise to consider- 
able altitudes, the highest averaging about 
7,000 feet. There is a volcanic zone which 
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extends from inner Guatemala along the 
Pacific coast side. The destruction from 
earthquakes has always been very great, es- 
pecially in Guatemala and Salvador. 

The people are in the main descendants 
of the original Indian races whose peace was 
broken by the Spanish invaders, leading to 
the introduction of much Spanish blood in 
the dominant classes. As a consequence of 
the slave trade there has also been intro- 
duced a considerable admixture of the negro 
type. Due to causes which will be discussed 
later, these countries have remained largely 
agricultural, although the mining - industry 
has played an important part in their de- 
velopment. 

The -religion of the people is Roman 
Catholic. The attitude of the so-called 
“Liberal” statesmen and politicians, from 
the Independence period in 1821, has been 
hostile to the Church and harmful to the 
spiritual progress of the people. There is 
now under way a movement directed by the 
Boards of Foreign Missions of the Evange- 
lical Churches to inaugurate a general cam- 
paign in these countries, 


Republics, Sometimes in Name Only 


The Central-American countries have al- 
ways been under a republican form of gov- 
ernment, even during the period when the 
Central- American Confederation — existed. 
Styling a nation republican, however, does 
not make it so in fact. Unless its institu- 
tions are founded upon democratic principles, 
and are constantly developed toward a wider 
and better realization of the democratic the- 


ory, true progress is not possible. This is 
exactly what has happened in Central 
America. 


It is because her people were 1ed by men 
who believed in liberty that Spanish rule 
was overthrown. But there was inherited 
from Spain and her institutions a class dis- 
tinction’ utterly inconsistent with genuine 
democracy. The advantages of education 
had been available only to a comparatively 
few. General education was unknown, and 
even to this day it is a consideration secon- 
dary to military operations and expenditures. 

The result has continued to be the setting- 
up of different individual leaderships, sup- 
ported by devoted followers but not differ- 
ing in any essential respect upon questions 
of principle, other than the question as to 
who should rule. It is true that out of these 
leaderships there have been drawn some espe- 
cially high-minded, useful, and capable execu- 
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tives who have served in the different coun- 
tries; but with the passing of these men there 
has been in almost every instance a relapse 
to mere personal rulership entirely unpro- 
ductive of any lasting reforms. 

Left to themselves, the people of Central 
America are as quiet and peaceable as any 
on the face of the earth. They are also con- 
siderate and inherently courteous. At the 
same time, they are a people of strong emo- 
tions, and therefore more inclined toward 
passionate adherence to personal leadership 
than a quiet-tempered people would be. In 
the minds of most Americans, Central 
America is always associated with the idea 
of revolutions. It is true there have been 
a great many revolts, and there have also 
been in some of these countries long periods 
of peace and order. But, due to the un- 
happy conditions following upon personal 
politics, the periods of peace and order have 
been succeeded by régimes that have brought 
additional turmoil. 

An explanation of the instability of gov- 
ernments and the tendency to revolution has 
been found by some observers in the geolog- 
ical character of the countries, subject as they 
are to constant irritations and eruptions of 
nature. It may be that this characteristic 
of the soil itself has had its influence upon 
the political status of the people. It would 
seem that a more easily understandable and 
conclusive explanation lies in the fact that 
education has not been general. The masses 
of the people, overcome by the “herd” prin- 
ciple, have not been awakened to the view 
that the government is really theirs and that 
those in authority should be their free selec- 
tions. The practise is for strong-minded 
and able men to appropriate positions of 
power, and then be enabled to maintain them 
through the powerful help of the military 
arm of the government. 


Government by Armies 


It is axiomatic in Central America that 
the ruler who is able to retain control of 
the army will not have his own rule dis- 
turbed. It is only when he loses the support 
of the army that his power is broken. 
Through a succession of decades this power 
of the army has been a repressive influence 
in these communities, and salutary political 
development never will be achieved until the 
army is reduced to a merely nominal place 
in the agencies of government and is noth- 
ing more than in our own country: a higher 
form of necessary police power. 
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In the United States we enjoy such wide 
political privileges, especially in the expres- 
sion of preference for different parties and 
candidates, that it is almost beyond belief 
that the military power—in other words, “the 
army belonging to the people” —could be used 
by an existing government, or even by a pro- 
visional ruler, in such high-handed and arbi- 
trary ways as are common in Mexico and 
the Central-American countries. 

During political campaigns men known to 
be in opposition to the government are com- 
manded not to leave, without permission, the 
city or town in which they reside. Their 
right to address meetings is taken away from 
them; their mail is censored; the privileges 
of the telegraph are denied to them; even 
messengers traveling in their interests are 
prevented from carrying out their errands. 
One might say that in time of actual revolu- 
tion these methods were justified; but when 
practised in times of comparative peace they 
become nothing less than acts of unbridled 
‘autocracy. It is in support of ‘such mea- 
sures as these that the military power is used. 

It is also true that one of the causes for 
disturbance in Central-American countries 
has been the desire of presidents to perpetu- 
ate their own rule through their friends or 
relatives. Very recently this has led in one 
case to an actual revolution and in another 
to an incipient one. Men intent upon any 
such practise would not dare to use their 
power unless they believed they could rely 
on the support of the military. Such a use 
of military authority is destructive of the 
very purposes of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 


A Modern Fiscal System Required 


One of the great needs of the Central- 
American countries is a modern fiscal sys- 
tem. ‘There has been too much of a ten- 
dency toward indirect taxation, and, unfortu- 
nately, a large part of the revenue is often 
derived from a tax on liquor. In some cases 
the industry has been entirely under govern- 
ment control and monopoly. Consequently, 
instead of being in a position to curb the use 
of liquor—admitting, as everyone must, the 
misfortunes that follow from its use—the 
government is in the position of a trader in 
that commodity. 

The most direct and easily collected tax 
which we know of is the tax on land. It 
admits of less evasion than any other, but in 
the Central-American countries it is used to 
very little extent. As a result, revenue is 
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CARLOS HERRERA 
Provisional President of 


RAFAEL LOPEZ GUTIERREZ 
President of Honduras 


(General Gutierrez was Guatemala 
elected last October, follow- (Herrera led the revolu- 
ing the forced flight of tionary movement which 


last April upset the twenty- 
year régime of President 
Cabrera. He owns the larg- 
est sugar plantation in 
Guatemala, and has repre- 
sented his country at Pan- 
American Financial Confer- 
ences. His children were ed- 
ucated in the United States) 


President Bertrand. His 
military title came after 
more than twenty years’ 
service in the army. He 
had also been Vice-Presi- 
dent, and as Minister of 
Var was present at our 
Hudson-Fulton tercentenary 
celebration in 1909) 
chiefly derived from taxes on imports, which 
are a discouragement to the introduction of 
machinery and other utensils necessary to de- 
velopment; from a tax on exports, which is a 
bar to the introduction of new capital; from 
a tax on liquor, and from road taxes, another 
charge upon industry. 

These countries need capital. There are 
none that need it more. But the fiscal sys- 
tems in force do not invite capital or offer 
encouragement to new enterprises. There- 
fore, one of the first reforms they should 
institute in their own interest is the estab- 
lishment of better fiscal systems. 

Nicaragua, in an excellent spirit of codper- 
tion with us, the United States, has intro- 
duced many changes within the past few 
years — changes all of which have been 
for her betterment. Very recently the gov- 
ernment of Honduras invited our State De- 
partment to send there some well-known 
economist who would make a detailed exami- 
nation of her fiscal system and report advis- 
able changes. The visit of Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jenks to these countries has also 
been very helpful to them in suggestion, and 
helpful to us in making plainer to our own 
Government, and to those of our people who 
have been directly interested, the real facts 
regarding Central-American economics. 
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Education a Paramount Need 


As a precedent to all reforms, whether of 
a political or economic character, there must 
be an extension of the educational system. 
This will be manifest when it is shown that 
in the year 1913 the expenditures of the five 
Central-American republics for public in- 
struction was $1,480,000, and for military 
purposes $3,877,000. In only one country 
(Costa Rica) did the outlay for education 
exceed military expenses, and even there the 
difference was only $8000. There has not 
been much change, if any, since the year 
mentioned. There is great need of an edu- 
cational program. I believe no one would 
or should welcome this more than the more 
fortunate of the men and women of the Cen- 
tral-American republics who have had an op- 
portunity to receive education in the United 
States or abroad. 

One of the first changes should be to re- 
duce military expenditures and increase the 
educational budget. This would permit the 
establishment of more schools and the em- 
ployment of more and better teachers. Sub- 
ventions for the purpose of educating teach- 
ers abroad so that they might acquire an in- 
timate knowledge of advanced methods 
would be a valuable investment. 


Commercial Possibilities 


Economically, these countries have very 
great possibilities. ‘They are rich in bananas, 
coffee, sugar, hides, timber, rubber, chicle, 
and precious metals. They are well adapted 
to cattle-raising, and should with proper en- 
couragement prove to be a great cattle mar- 
ket. High prices prevail to-day all over the 
world because the supply of sugar, cattle, 
and lumber is limited. Central America 
could help alleviate this situation. She can- 
not do so on her own present financial re- 
sources, and consequently must have the help 
of outside capital. On the other hand, out- 
side capital must have the encouragement and 
support of stable governments, else it cannot 
be induced to lend its aid. 

The United States is the natural commer- 
cial ally of the Central-American republics. 
We have the advantage of contiguity, with 
all the lessening of business-handling costs 
which this implies. The fact is that hereto- 
fore these countries have seemed to prefer 
to trade with European sellers. A strong 
reason for this is the long-extended credits 
allowed by Old-World merchants, unques- 
tionably a great help in holding the trade, 
but a circumstance with which our export- 


ers have not seemed to concern themseives 
much. This policy of indifference on our 
part must be abandoned. If we are to have 
an effective merchant marine and cultivate 
trade with Latin America, we must have 
freight to carry there and back. We shall 
therefore have to do business on acceptable 
terms, and through our trade encourage and 
help build up agricultural industries, leading 
through prosperity to the institution of other 
industries. 


What Our Close Friendship Could Mean 


The United States should be more than 
the commercial ally of the Central-American 
republics; it should be their closest friend in 
everything that will promote their well-being. 
The structure of our interest should not 
rest upon the basis of commercial profits. It 
should be evidenced by an agreement which 
will enable American capital to be employed 
with reasonable safety and at the same time 
permit us to exercise those influences that 
will make for- peace and stability. 

It had been the policy of the Carranza 
government in Mexico to arouse Central- 
American feeling against us, through appeal 
to racial prejudice and the false argument 
that the United States aims at an extension 
of her territory. Those who take the trouble 
to know us believe 
that territorial ag- 
grandizement has no 
place in our national 
aspiration. A high- 
minded desire to ad- 
vance the interests 
of our neighbors has 
and should have 
such a place. Is this 
merely a dream of 
idealism? No! The 
idea has been re- 
duced to a reality 
and is in actual prac- 
tice. It has been 
demonstrated in 
Cuba. It has also 
been applied in our 
relations with Nica- 
ragua, one of the 
Central - American 
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EMILIANO CHAMORRO 
President of Nicaragua 
(Previous to 1912, Nica- G C x 
ragua averaged one revolu- republics, with re 
tion annually for twenty sults that justify 
years; but with the coopera- ‘ 
tion of the United States confidence in the en- 
in Nicaraguan domestic and M 
foreign affairs, Chamorro is during efficacy of 
the second president to the plan. 


serve the four-year term : : 
for which he was elected) What is_ this 
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plan? ‘The question of the conduct and 
liquidation of their national debt has been 
the most disturbing problem with which 
these countries have had to deal. ‘The 
debts have proved a bar to further extension 
of national credit, thus depriving some of 
them of the means with which to extend 
public works and promote industries. 


An Example in Nicaragua 


These were conditions that seriously af- 
fected Nicaragua. Her government, some 
nine years ago, inaugurated a series of ef- 
forts to overcome the disabilities of the na- 
tional debt. Negotiations resulted inthe 
consummation of arrangements which are 
proving mutually beneficial, Moneys have 
been advanced. from time to time by Ameri: 
can banking interests, which have enabled 
Nicaragua to care for and relieve pressing 
situations. She has also had the active help 
and expert service of these banking interests 
in adjusting her European indebtedness. An 
adequate banking system, with facilities for 
the protection of the delicate exchange prob- 
lem, has been established. She has enjoyed 
the advantage of the counsel of skilled finan- 
cial advisers from this country in the con- 
sideration of her fiscal affairs. Her national 
debt has been greatly reduced; the annual 
budget has been placed on a proper basis; 
expenditures have been controlled; and rev- 
enues have been so regulated that she has 
now a surplus instead of an annual deficit. 
This surplus is being used to extend the 
highway system of the country, thus enlarg- 
ing the possibilities of internal commerce. 

Nicaragua’s position is now strong enough 
to justify her representatives coming here 
to negotiate a new loan for the purpose of 
building a railroad from Lake Managua to 
the Atlantic Coast. This loan will be ob- 
tained. ‘There is no reason why, under sim- 
ilar conditions, every one of the Central- 
American republics should not enjoy the 
same freedom of credit. It would be whole- 
some to them and to us if such a relationship 
were established. 

Would it require any sacrifice of national 
respect to bring it about? Let us see. Nica- 
ragua has given as security for some of the 





























JULIO ACOSTA GARCIA 
President of Costa Rica 
(The two-year régime of President of Salvador 
the revolutionary leader, (Revolutionary move- 
Tinoco, ended abruptly ments—successful in Guate- 
with his own flight last mala, Honduras and Costa 
August. Julio Acosta was Rica—have not seriously 
elected President of Costa imperiled the administration 
Rica on December 7, to of President Melendez in 
serve for four years from Salvador, the smallest of 
May, 1920. The Tinoco gov- all the American republics. 
ernment was never recog- He has been constitutional 
nized by the United States) President since 1915) 
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loans 51 per cent. of the capital stock of the 
national railroad. She has also pledged cus- 
toms receipts to the payment of the interest 
and principal of her debt. These customs 
receipts are collected by representatives of 
the American interests, at a cost far below 
the previous expense. For the purpose of in- 
suring order, particularly in the handling of 
the railroad, one hundred American marines 
are stationed in Nicaragua. It may be the 
view of some that the presence of foreign 
troops is repugnant to national pride. ‘These 
few troops have never been a disturbing in- 
fluence, but on the contrary have been a help- 
ful one. The public order has not been vio- 
lated since they came, and the saving to the 
country, in the expenses of troops to put 
down rebellions, which used to be of fre- 
quent occurrence, has been very great. 

It is the aim and hope of enlightened and 
progressive Central Americans that the ex- 
ample of this lesson in international concord 
should be followed by the other republics. 
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A PROGRESSIVE REPUBLICAN AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OME of the most interesting passages in 

the hundreds of columns of printed com- 
ment on the Republican and Democratic con- 
ventions that appeared in the daily press 
were contributed by publicists whose parti- 
sanship was not strong enough to restrain 
their frank criticism of party leaders and 
policies at both conventions. A writer of 
this type is Mr. William Allen White, an 
active Progressive in 1912 and now a mem- 
ber of the more advanced wing of the Repub- 
lican party. Mr. White attended the Dem- 
ocratic convention at San Francisco and 
wrote out his impressions each day for the 
Wheeler Syndicate. These daily letters ap- 
peared in influential newspapers throughout 
the country. 

On the adoption of the San Francisco plat- 
form Mr. White described that document as 
“the most liberal platform the Democrats 
ever have written.” The Democrats, says 
Mr. White, gave the National League of 
Women Voters all it asked for in practically 
the language in which it asked. ‘Labor got 
what it will take, not all it wanted, but the 
labor planks of the Democratic platform are 
more satisfactory to the labor leaders, who 
attended both conventions, than the Republi- 
can planks. ‘The farmers received about the 
same treatment from both conventions. On 
the railroad question: 


The Democratic declaration is much more 
vague and generally more liberal than the Re- 
publican railroads declaration; the Democrats 
considered the Plumb plan quite seriously; the 
Republicans made a flat-footed declaration of 
opposition to the Government ownership of rail- 
roads; the Democrats smear some gaudy camou- 
flage over their rejection of the Plumb plan and 
stress control. But undoubtedly the Democratic 
position on Government ownership is further to 
the left than that of the Republicans. 


In regard to the League of Nations, Mr. 
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White is not seriously impressed by the 
pledges of either party. He says: “It is a 
thundering battle between tweedle-dee and 
tweedle-dum. The League is safe, what- 
ever happens. No cne need agonize seriously 
over that.” 

On the whole, Mr. White concludes that 
President Wilson has done this for his party 
—he has made it liberal where Bryan made it 
radical. 


Thus, the campaign opens with one party fairly 
liberal, but highly ineffective, and the other upon 
the whole conservative, with a record for effi- 
ciency. Probably the whole issue of the cam- 
paign will be between idealism and efficiency. 
That much must be easily abduced after hearing 
the reading of the Democratic platform, and lis- 
tening to the riot thereunto appertaining at the 
end of a perfect Democratic day. ; 


After the nomination of Governor Cox 


Mr. White wrote: 


Wilson Democracy organized this convention, 
wrote the platform and controlled a working 
majority upon all purely academic questions. 
Although having control of the convention, Mr. 
Wilson’s friends were unable to wring out of 
him the one word necessary to nominate McAdoo 
and make the victory for the Administration com- 
plete. So, with the platform written in charac- 
teristically vague Wilsonese, meaning all things 
to all men and anything under any leader, the 
anti-Wilson victory is completed. 

Liberalism has departed from the Democratic 
party, and Murphy, Taggart, Nugent, the wets, 
the pre-Wilsonite Democracy and the anti-Wil- 
son bitter-enders are in control. 


In concluding his series of convention arti- 
cles Mr. White remarks that the Democratic 
Convention has really produced a result 
much like the results of the Republican Con- 
vention, for both platform and candidate 
seem to reflect the party apathy. The party 
apathy, in Mr. White’s opinion, is due large- 
ly to party confusion, and that reflects the 
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deep uncertainty of the American people 
about everything. 


The war has dazed the world. Morally and 
spiritually we are shell shocked. We are earnest 
enough, patriotic enough, intelligent enough; our 
emotions are furious but shallow, our impulses 
are honest but weak, and as a people—if our 
parties reflect our mood—we are waiting for 
something. 

People may have instincts like animals to know 
the coming storms. For we are like a herd with 
some deep presence of trouble—sniffing, bellow- 
ing, milling, restless, at what, for what, no one 
knows. 

In the meantime, Cox is sure to send his repu- 
tation to a dry cleaner’s and remove the Murphy 
spots from his nomination by an insipid dry 
declaration. That probably will fool the Demo- 
cratic drys who want to be fooled, but it will 
not fool the wets. They will be for him. And 
they have a chance to win, better than a fair 
chance. For, with .the passing of the Wilso- 
nian idealism from the control of the Demo- 
cratic Party, came in a powerful, cunning real- 
ism, which is going to make a tremendous strug- 
gle to control. 

Booze and big business always are allies, and 
given the solid South, which will swallow any 
Democratic dose, the materialists now have to 
add to their strength along the Atlantic seaboard 
only one or two big doubtful States like Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois or Wisconsin, and the Democrats 
can elect a President. 

For they are meeting only materialists in the 
Republican Party. The Republican issue cannot 
be prohibition; it cannot be social and industrial 
justice; nor can it be the promise of any new 
order. It will be “back to normal,” the “return 
to the Constitution,’ and the McKinley and that 
sort of thing, plus a rather meaningless “Ameri- 
canism,” which may mean deporting undesirable 
aliens, or twisting the lion’s tail, or invading 
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Mexico, or adding reservations to the covenant 
which sound well in school readers, and the poor 
fish who really thought the war was to usher 
in a new era wherein the relations of men would 
move somewhat closer to justice, are permitted 
to go out and count the stars or vote for some 
pink party for pale people which promises the 
perpetual sunrise. 





A NEW BRITISH ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
LEAGUE’ OF NATIONS 


ECENT utterances in England indi- 

cate a tendency there among friends of 
the League of Nations to urge that impor- 
tant concessions be made in order to obtain 
for the League as a “going concern” the ac- 
tive support of the United States. Thus on 
June 26 an editorial in the London Spectator 
declared that those who believed that arma- 
ments should be kept down were ready to 
support any organization among the nations 
having that for its object. The Spectator 
reluctantly admitted that the League of Na- 
tions is an imperfect organization. “It aims 
too high and so is likely to achieve too little. 
It tries to accomplish too much too quickly. 
It regards the superstructure more than the 
foundation. It forgot, or was misled in re- 


gard to, the essential characteristics of the 
American Constitution, It does not insure 
the inclusion of the United States.” 
Nevertheless, although the Spectator fears 
that these faults of the construction may be 
the undoing of the League, the editor declares 
that every effort should be made to render it a 
success, and that is the duty of all friends of 
the League to support it as the only organi- 
zation in being for doing what they desire. 
As an anti-war organization the League 
holds the field. It must not be left to die of 
imanition. Reconstruction is demanded. The 
Spectator finds ample support for its position 
in the recent speeches of Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, Lord Robert Cecil, and 


others. Lord Grey pointed out, as the es- 
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sential fact of the situation, that America 
must be brought into the League if the 
League is to do what it is designed to do. 


As long as the richest, the most powerful, the 
greatest, both for population and territory, of 
the civilized white communities of the world 
stands outside the League, the League will be an 
ill-balanced organization and unable to fulfil its 
destiny. Almost any sacrifice is worth making 
which will induce the Americans to help, and to 
help wholeheartedly. Here, if anywhere, it is 
true that the new world must be called in to re- 
dress the balance of the old. To put it in quite 
plain terms, the Americans must be told that if 
they will only join the League they can practi- 
cally name their own terms. And let us say in 
parenthesis that as soon as the Presidential elec- 
tion is over and we know the complexion of the 
political forces that are going to prevail at Wash- 
ington, not merely at the White House, but also 
at the Capitol, America should be officially asked 
to suggest such modifications of the existing 
covenant as would enable her to join. That will 


be far better than to have a new conference for. 


the redrafting of the League. 

The Americans should be entrusted with the 
task of drafting a reconstruction scheme, of 
course in private and unofficial consultation with 
the representatives of the League. Left to them- 
selves, they will be much more likely to suggest 
the minimum rather than the maximum of altera- 
tion than if a great debating society is opened 
either in Washington or London or Paris, with 
all its attendant paraphernalia of bureaus and ex- 
perts and prime ministers. A committee of the 
Senate—we must never forget the Senate’s special 
rights and duties in regard to foreign affairs— 
reinforced by members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and also by nominees of the President 
and the Supreme Court, could draw up sugges- 
tions for the reconstruction of the League which 
would be consonant with the feeling not of one 
but of all parties in America. We should not 
then make the fatal error of confusing the aspira- 
tions of a party leader with the desires-of the 
Republic as a whole. Again, resolutions which 
were officially endorsed by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate—nothing less will do—and by the President, 
also approved by a resolution of Congress, and 
drafted in consultation with the representatives 
of the Supreme Court, would be a water-tight 
scheme which could not be thrown over owing 
to cross-currents in the ocean of party politics. 
It would be party-proof and, thanks to the genius 
of Americans for constitutional draftsmanship, 
should also be foolproof. 

Though in some ways the amendments de- 
manded might seem destructive, we do not at all 
believe that it passes the wit of man to draft a 
scheme which would satisfy American opinion. 
Remember, that though party politics have played 
a large part in the wrangle in the Senate and 
Chamber, a great many of the grounds on which 
the Senate passed the reservations and amend- 
ments that incurred the displeasure of President 
Wilson were bona fide American fears and anxie- 
ties in regard to the operations of the League. 
But even if the League had to come down to a 
much lower level than that which it now occu- 
pies, or is supposed to occupy, in order to meet 


American feeling, the result would very soon 
prove to be for good and not for evil. 


The Spectator is convinced that if the 
Americans once join on their own terms “we 
may be quite certain that their natural vigor 
and their instinctive desire to make things 
work would prove of enormous benefit. The 
mere fact that the various nations of Europe 
are not as suspicious of America as they are 
of each other will of itself be most helpful.” 

The Spectator’s practical suggestion of a 
way not only to win over the Americans but 
to form a League on the surest foundations, 
is that such a League be based upon the 
securing of the sanctity of treaty contracts. 
As long ago as October 26, 1918, the Spec- 
tator proposed a constitution for the League 
of Nations. It now reprints the draft merely 
for its suggestive value. Following is a pref- 
atory statement of the League’s objects: 


The object with which the League of Nations 
is formed is the preservation of the sanctity of 
treaty contracts made between sovereign states. 
Members of the League are pledged to maintain 
amity between themselves and the League and its 
members, jointly and severally, and are in cove- 
nant with each member and the members as a 
whole not to withdraw from the League and not 
to put an end to any treaty made outside the or- 
ganization of the League with any power, with- 
cut giving one year’s notice of their intention of 
withdrawal from the League or of the abroga- 
tion of a treaty made with a power not a mem- 
ber of the League as aforesaid. 

The League does not limit, or derogate from, 
the complete sovereignty of the states which com- 
pose it, except in respect of the contract, explicit 
and implicit, of a year’s notice of withdrawal 
from the League or from any other treaty obliga- 
tion whatsoever. Any appeal to arms before such 
notice has been given or before the year has ex- 
pired shall be regarded as a violation of the prin- 
ciples and objects of the League, and shall be 
punished by the League and its members jointly 
and severally by a declaration of non-intercourse 
in the manner set forth in the constitution of the 
League. Such non-intercourse shall be directed, 
supervised, and maintained by the general coun- 
cil of the League, and failure by any power con- 
cerned to enforce the non-intercourse decree, or 
to observe the obligations and duties undertaken 
by members of the League, shall in turn be visited 
by a decree of non-intercourse with the power 
guilty of contumacious action or neglect. 


The Spectator says frankly that its propo- 
sition met with little or no response in 


1918-19: 


The progress of events at Paris was in a direc- 
tion entirely opposed to our plan. Nevertheless, 
we think it is worth while to reprint our sugges- 
tions in case they may be of use in forming that 
golden bridge which must be built to bring Amer- 
ica into some covenant or. League 
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WHAT THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
CAN DO 


HE words spoken, on May 19, on the 

Capitoline Hill in Rome, in the historic 
Campidoglio, by Signor Tommaso Tittoni, 
president of the Council of the League of 
Nations, voice an aspiration which we may 
hope is not a vain one. At the outset he 
sounded the keynote of his theme: 


From this sacred hill up which in Roman times 
ascended those to whom the honor of a triumph 
had been decreed, amid the plaudits of the peo- 
ple, and followed by a cortege of fettered 
prisoners and the trophies of conquered nations, 
there are uttered to-day words of peace and of 
the brotherhood of nations. Never perhaps has 
the demand for peace and justice been more 
powerfully made than at the present time, after 
a war which has destroyed so many lives and so 
much wealth; which has enriched certain nations 
and impoverished others; which has distributed 
unequally burdens and advantages among the 
countries, and which has intensified in the pop- 
ular heart the sense of the inequalities and the 
social conflicts that have profoundly disturbed the 
economic fabric. . We shall learn in time 
whether our work will prove as fruitful as many 
hope, or as sterile as others fear. Certainly it 
is undertaken at an opportune moment, and there 
has never been a higher, a more apostolic, or a 
nobler mission than ours. : 


The speaker asserted that international 
arbitration was practical for the first time 
in modern history among the free Italian 
communities, as early as the dawn of the 
Renaissance, and he recognized in Alberico 
Gentile (1552-1608) the precursor of the 
doctrine of international law, and interna- 
tional law has for a prerequisite a league of 
nations. 

Signor Tittoni admitted that the early 
sessions of the Council could only serve as 
an indication of what would be accomplished 
later on. In the same degree as the sphere 
of work became enlarged, the guarantees of 
peace would be strengthened; indeed, this 
would be a natural result of the progressive 
elimination of exclusively national antagon- 
isms in the performance of the common task. 
He believes that the doubts regarding the 
success of the League, doubts arising from the 
suspicions born of past conflicts, will die gut, 
just as will the opposition of militarists and 
imperialists, sometimes openly expressed, at 
other times hypocritically insinuated. The 
same will be true of the germs of future 
wars contained in the recent peace treaties, 
of the selfishness in the economic field on the 
the part of the richest nations, and of the 


justifiable anxiety on the part of nations 
lacking raw materials, and which must be 
dependent on countries having a monopoly 
of such materials, 

The basic idea of the League of Nations 
is substantially the same as that which in- 
spired The Hague conference and governed 
the development of its activity. This rela- 
tionship of the League to the older Confer- 
ence was afirmed by M. Léon Bourgeois 
during the preparation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; but what distinguishes the League 
from all other similar agreements that have 
preceded it, is the complexity and the variety 
of the aims it is expected to realize. Up to 
this time the almost exclusive object has 
been the avoidance of armed conflicts, by 
offering to the nations a means of solving all 
kinds of disputes peacefully and in a spirit 
of justice. To-day, however, more than 
this is attempted, an effort is to be made to 
organize among all civilized states the de- 
gree of codperation needed for the attain- 
ment of certain common ends, for the in- 
crease of the common prosperity by bringing 
them into a kind of corporate unity. 

In the political field, taking into account 
the universal condemnation of secret diplo- 
macy by international public opinion, an ef- 
fort has been made to protect the peoples 
against being pledged to any court or policy 
without their knowledge. To this end all 
the states belonging to the new federation 
are to register before the League all treaties 
entered into by them. Any treaty which 
has not been so registered will not be recog- 
nized, and its clauses will be denied support. 

In the economic field, the League has de- 
termined a course of proceedings for the 
coming financial conference at Brussels. 
This action demonstrates to all the spirit of 
intimate union and international agreement 
which it proposed to display at this confer- 
ence. The proposed plan clearly indicates 
the right way to overcome the world’s eco- 
nomic crisis, namely, by common action. 
Finally, in the field of sociology, individual- 
ity has been given to an institution closely 
attached to the League, the International Bu- 
reau of Labor, in which sit representatives 
of the governments, of the capitalists, and of 
the workingmen, and to which have adhered 
the great industrial associations and the great 
labor confederations of the leading states. 
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SWITZERLAND JOINS THE LEAGUE 


N the Paris Correspondant (Paris) of 

June 10, pp. 916-934, is a full and illu- 
minating account of the process by which 
Switzerland has finally determined her en- 
trance into the League of Nations. To our 
own coincident action—or rather, inaction— 
there is little direct allusion. The Swiss 
originally proposed to wait until at least the 
five great powers who won the war had 
first signed the compact of peace. The ac- 
cession even of Japan being early put beyond 
doubt, this was generally dubbed “the 
American clause.” Later, however, it was 
effectively argued that “Switzerland, an 
European state, had no concern with the 
Monroe Doctrine, by the terms of which the 
United States disclaimed all interest in the 
affairs of Europe.” But even when we are 
not named, Greater Americans will find food 
for earnest thought on every page. 

Thus an obstacle that might have been 
fatal was the prospect of required military in- 
tervention, shared by the Swiss, outside their 
mountain borders. Since 1815, especially, 
the inviolable character of their land, their 
secure neutrality, has been assured by all the 
European powers. ‘The inconsistency seemed 
glaring. The difficulty was frankly laid by 
the Swiss envoys before the Council of the 
Society of Nations in London last February. 
The assurance was promptly given that no 
foreign troops will ever cross the Swiss bor- 
ders, nor will the Swiss themselves be asked 
to join in any military action outside them. 

All laws passed by the Swiss Congress are 
subject to popular referendum. ‘Treaties 
are not so included, but an initiative has been 
recently approved, and will doubtless pres- 
ently be valid, requiring the vote of the whole 
people on any such pact affecting their in- 
terests for a period longer than fifteen years. 
Furthermore, as a defense for the rights of 
the lesser states, constitutional changes re- 
quire the endorsement by popular vote in a 
majority of the twenty-five cantons. Though 
it was finally decided not to incorporate the 
league membership formally in the constitu- 
tion itself, it was felt to be requisite that so 
vital a change should receive both forms of 
ratification, This proviso made the recent 
popular vote a most critical and perilous in- 
cident in Helvetian history. 

The League came into actual existence 
when four of the chief powers formally ac- 
cepted its terms, on January 10, last. Neu- 
tral powers, to count as “original” members, 


must have requested admission within two 
months thereafter. But since the plebiscite 
could not be held so hastily and in winter, 
the application of the Swiss Government it- 
self was accepted as valid, in case the refer- 
endum should eventually prove favorable. 

The result was doubtful to the last. Apart 
from the lesser areas where Italian or French 
is spoken, the major portion of the Alpine 
republic is German in stock, language, com- 
mercial relations and, naturally, also in its 
sympathies. It was possible for many in that 
section to believe that their French-speaking 
compatriots were altogether too enamored 
of a covert scheme for world empire, devised 
and centered in Paris. Even now it is re- 
garded, by the essayist at least, as a grave 
error that the choice of Geneva as the perma- 
nent seat of the League is again questioned. 

‘Two other special circumstances worked 
against approval. Despite Pope Benedict’s 
own warm commendation, some two-fifths of 
the 160,000 Catholics disavowed the League 
as a covenant “largely devised by Masons, 
with no representation accorded to the Holy 
See.” And the leaders of the Socialist Party 
promptly enjoined on their followers a vigor- 
Ous opposition to a world-state which might 
in each and every land delay, or even block 
permanently, their own anti-capitalistic revo- 
lution. Even the single-handed and panicky 
seizure of Frankfort by the French was ad- 
verse. "Tens of thousands of Conservatives, 
chiefly in Teutonic Helvetia, who vacillated 
from day to day and finally voted No, might 
have swelled the majority had the order of 
evacuation been published in the week before 
instead of a few days after the vote on the 
referendum. 

The favoring majority was above 90,000 
in a vote of nearly 740,000—decisive, there- 
fore, but by no means overwhelming. Fur- 
thermore, Teutonic Switzerland, with about 
three-fourths of the total voting force, gave 
an adverse majority of 40,000. The scale 
was more than turned, to be sure, by the 
Romance cantons (French, Italian, and 
Rumansh), where the approving votes were 
about six to one. 

The result has been loyally accepted by 
practically all except the more violent So- 
cialists. But the vote by cantons was car- 
ried by the least possible majority, of 13 to 
i2. There must have been several of the 
former in which a very few votes would 
have turned the scale. That might have 
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produced a crisis threatening civil war, or 
actual disruption of the long-lived Alpine 
democratic state. It seems to illustrate the 
endless perils in keeping alive any lesser 
sovereignty, within the national unity, capa- 
ble of making any citizen question which is 
his true and vital allegiance and patriotic 
duty. 

The closing paragraph is especially satis- 
fying, if it comes from a Frenchman’s pen: 
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Switzerland, which was the birthplace of the 
Red Cross, has succeeded for generations, de- 
spite many obstacles, in realizing, among peoples 
diverse in race, language and religion, a Society 
of Nations in miniature, and seems to us admir- 
ably suited, morally and politically, to shelter 
the complex and delicate international organism 
from which we expect the higher justice among 
men and among governments. In no land could 
there be found traditions, usages, and ideas bet- 
ter suited to the ideals of the signatories to the 
Pact of Versailles. 





THE FRENCH CLAIM TO REPARATION 


RTICLES published in the Round Ta- 

ble undertake to describe conditions in 
France and Germany as seen by authorita- 
tive correspondents in each .country. The 
French correspondent summarizes the argu- 
ments used in support of France’s claim to 
come first in the payment of the German in- 
demnities, It is represented that 1,350,000 
French soldiers were killed during the war, 
400,000 others were permanently maimed or 
injured, and another 200,000 were partially 
disabled. A statistical comparison shows that 
whereas America lost one in every 2000 of 
her population, Italy one in 79, and the 
British Empire one in 66, France lost one in 
every 28. 

According to this writer, the question now 
is not who won the war, but whose wounds 
are the deepest. In France the small land- 
owners and peasants had to bear a dispro- 
portionate share of war losses. Since France 
depends primarily on agriculture for her 
prosperity, her stable industry was severely 
crippled by loss of labor. But in other in- 
dustries than farming the shortage, not only 
of labor, but of raw materials, continues 
after the war: 


For the revival of industries cheap coal and 
iron are essential. Our deficit of coal is, however, 
at present between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 tons, 
as compared with 24,000,000 tons before the war. 
For want of coal most of our industries, and 
among them our metallurgical industries, are to- 
day producing only one-third of their normal ca- 
pacity. German iron and steel works, on the 
other hand, are producing about two-thirds of 


theirs. For want of coal it is impossible to ex- 
port steel. Even our internal needs cannot be 
met. 


Cheap and rapid transport, though indispensa- 
ble, is also not to be had, and our rolling stock 
is suffering from wear and tear; the German en- 
gines which were handed over need repairs, and 
the spare parts were retained by the Germans. 
Besides this, many of our railway men are de- 
moralized and there are frequent strikes. 


A third and worse difficulty is the shortage of 
merchant shipping. We were unable to build 
ships during the war. We know that 
England lost 7,759,000 tons gross as against 
900,000 tons lost by us, but proportionately our 
losses were the higher of the two, being 34.52 
per cent., as against 30.56 per cent. of the total 
shipping of the country. Japan and the United 
States, it must be remembered, have doubled, or 
more than doubled, their tonnage during the war, 
and Great Britain has facilities for building 
quickly, which we do not possess. Only 24 per 
cent. of our trade at present sails under our own 
flag, whereas Japan carries 46 per cent. of hers, 
and Great Britain more than 60 per cent. of hers. 


The German correspondent, on his part, 
paints a picture of economic ruin hardly less 
effective. 


The paying of the first 20,000,000,000 marks in 
gola is depriving Germany of her ships, her ca- 
bles, her assets in the Allied countries and the 
assets due to her from her former allies. All this 
is private property and is the working capital of 
German business men and of German corpora- 
tions. They have to be compensated by the gov- 
ernment. A sum of 20,000,000 marks gold is 
worth at least 200,000,000,000 marks paper. It 
cannot be raised from taxation; it must be met 
by the contraction of a new debt, which will 
very nearly double the public debt. Each Ger- 
man man, woman, or child would then be re- 
sponsible for a debt of at least 6000 marks per 
head. 

Germany can only be made solvent if she can 
work at top speed. She can only do so if her 
people are fed, if ‘her factories are started. 
Credit, not in cash, but in food or in raw ma- 
terials, is what is wanted. She must be able to 
use her coal for herself and for the Allies. Her 
people must not be irritated continually, and her 
government must not be held up to ignominy. 


Yet there are signs of recovery, in spite of 
the wear and tear that German industries 
suffered during the war. The financial sit- 
uation, however, could hardly be worse. In- 
flation of the currency is unavoidable in Ger- 
many as long as the deficit in the budget 
cannot be met. 
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A “LOST” PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 

















© B. M. Feldman 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN BY 
AN UNKNOWN ARTIST 


N UNUSUAL and extremely interest- 
ing contribution to the annals of 
American art appears in the June number 
of the International Studio (New York) in 
the form of an article by Samuel McCoy on 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown portrait 
of Abraham Lincoln, painted during Lin- 
coln’s lifetime. This work is an oil painting, 
twenty-five by thirty inches in size, which 
was rescued several years ago from a pile of 
supposedly worthless furniture taken from 
the old Red Lion Inn in Philadelphia. 
Mr. McCoy relates for the first time the 
complete story of the finding of this portrait. 
Passing over details, it is sufficient for our 
present purpose to note that the painting was 
removed from the attic of the old inn about 
twenty years ago. It was hung on the wall 
of a private house in Philadelphia, where a 
young Philadelphia painter, Baruch M. Feld- 
man, happened upon it in January, 1917. 
Mr. Feldman purchased the painting, and at 
once set about its restoration or, it may be 
said, reclamation. He was an adept at such 
work, and in course of time, after layer upon 
layer of varnish and dirt had been removed, 
the portrait stood out, clear and well-defined 
in all its features. But now that we have the 
portrait in its original form, what do we 
know of its history? Mr. McCoy says: 


Complete mystery surrounds the portrait, in 


“spite of indefatigable efforts, extending over the 


past two years, by its new owner, to ascertain 
its exact history. Authorities on historic Ameri- 
can portraits and artists who have seen it are 
agreed that the canvas was painted during Lin- 
coln’s lifetime and that Lincoln sat for the por- 
trait. But the exact date of the portrait; who 
painted it; who was the first owner—all these 
things stubbornly refuse to be disclosed. 

Connoisseurs who have viewed the canvas are 
equally positive that it is the work of no “jour- 
neyman” painter. It is painted with a breadth 
and power which would lift it into the field of 
noteworthy portraits, even if it were not a por- 
trait of so great a statesman. 


The portrait is of the head and bust of 
Lincoln, the head turned three-quarters to- 
ward the spectator. Lincoln is shown wear- 
ing a beard; the portrait, therefore, cannot 
antedate his Presidency, because he wore no 


beard up to 1861. 


The hair and beard are very dark, almost 
black—and far more luxurious than as shown 
in any photograph of Lincoln—and their rich 
coloring sets off the flesh-color of the face as in 
a cameo. The chair in which Lincoln is seated 
is upholstered in crimson, setting off the sombre 
blackness of his coat, and, in turn, the whiteness 
of his shirt-bosom. The rich lustrous blackness 
of his hair and beard is treated like a silhouette, 
against the background of olive. This treatment 
is one of the characteristics of the portrait. The 
unknown artist seems to have made of the dark 
tumbled mass an arabesque, so to speak. 

The distinguished feeling of the portrait is that 
of great dignity. Though it may be an idealized 
portrait—the heavily massed hair, thicker than 
in life, hints that such may be the case—it is 
by no means “sugary.” Strikingly, the portrait 
retains the virility of Lincoln’s head. 

Artists who have seen the painting are agreed 
that the character of the picture is such that 
the suggestion that it might have been painted 
from a photograph is rendered absurd. It is 
wholly free, triumphantly free, from any trace 
of the spiritless presentation that results from 
the copying of a photograph. Here the general 
lines of the design, the robust modeling of the 
contours in shadow, the construction, the intimate 
characterization, the delicate half-tones in the 
light, the pervading melancholy of the eyes, all 
tend to convince anyone who looks at the por- 
trait that it is Lincoln: the Lincoln that guided 
a nation through its greatest anguish. 

And still—who painted this “lost”? Lincoln? 

There is no answer. The portrait’s profound 
dignity, its gentle yet firm look, its tenderness 
and its melancholy, its deep inscrutable eyes— 
these are as baffling as the smile of the Mona 
Lisa. 

One thing alone is certain—that this treasure, 
rescued from a dusty attic, and rescued once 
again by a young artist who made his task a 
consecration, makes American art and American 
history richer. . 
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THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE—FOR 
AND AGAINST 


HE question of the renewal of the 

treaty of alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan is the subject of two important 
articles in the London Review of Reviews. 
The treaty now in existence was signed in 
July, 1911, its duration being fixed for a 
period of ten years from that date, and un- 
der the terms of the treaty either party to it 
is obliged to give a year’s notice to the other 
of its intention either to renew or to termi- 
nate it. 

It is admitted that there is strong opposi- 
tion within the British Empire to the renewal 
of the treaty. But Professor J. H. Longford 
is convinced that there are positive advantages 
in such a renewal which far outweigh the 
objections, These are some of the continued 
benefits to Great Britain as he sees them: 

She can continue to be satisfied with the skele- 
ton fleet that now displays her flag in the Eastern 
Seas, and with the attenuated garrisons that are 
sufficient for the policing of her great and wealthy 
colonies at Hong Kong and Singapore, secure in 
the thought that the preservation of every direct 
material interest that she has in the Far East— 
military, political, and commercial—will be am- 
ply guaranteed. The peace and security of her 
Australian dominions and the tranquillity of 
India will be equally free from a threatening 
cloud that otherwise will ever be shadowing them. 
Militarism may be curtailed both at home and 
abroad. Valuable markets will continue to be 
found, enormously developed by peace and good 
government, in China for the products of Man- 
chester and Sheffleld, and the freedom of the 
China Seas will be maintained. 

If the renewal fails, Japan can still pursue 
her policy of annexation in China, unhampered 
by the obligation of previous reference to Great 
Britain, and what can be done to prevent her? 
What power on earth will undertake a war with 
her for the mere sake of securing commercial 
potentialities? Certainly not Great Britain, war- 
worn, financially exhausted, with her army al- 
ready scrapped and her navy in process of 
scrapping. 


Professor Longford argues that if Japan 
is not an ally of Britain, she may become a 
powerful enemy. 

The case against the alliance is stated for 
the Review of Reviews by the Hon. Ernest 
G. Theodore, Premier of Queensland. The 
Australian point of view, as this gentleman 
sets it forth, is wholly independent of the 
policy generally accepted in England herself. 
In dealing with Japan’s present position in 
the Pacific, Mr. Theodore does not mince 
words. He says: 


That a real menace to Australia from Japan 
does exist is no figment of the imagination, and 
the Land of the Southern Cross should accord- 
ingly be left unhampered by treaty obligations, 
be they never so alluring, particularly after her 
experience of Japan in the war. 

The story of Japan’s faithfulness to the- Al- 
lies during hostilities has been praised from 
every platform in the country; but who has put 
the other side of the case, or told of the guid pro 
quo which she demanded; or, worse still, of her 
actual ultimatum to Australia, while the war 
was still in progress? ‘This is a side of the 
story which history will tell more fully than can 
be stated at the present time. 


Thousands of Japanese have gone to the mines 
of New Caledonia, but though assurance has been 
given that they are peaceful artisans, they are 
also reservists, veterans of the Manchurian War. 
New Caledonia is only two days’ steam from the 
coast of Queensland, sparsely populated, but with 
rich resources, and with a climate congenial to 
the Asiatic. And, rightly or wrongly, the Aus- 
tralian people have felt that the Japanese pene- 
tration of the Pacific islands is a potential dan- 
ger to the safety of their shores, a feeling that 
has not been removed by the Japanese mandate 
over certain of the islands of the Pacific, nor by 
the rumors of Japan’s fortification of those 
islands. 

The fact is that Japan possesses easy, com- 
fortable stepping-stones from Tokio to Thursday 
Island, the northern gateway to Queensland, and 
the Achilles heel of Australia. 

If the commonwealth cherishes one idea and 
emphasizes one sentiment more than another, 
it is the policy of a White Australia, a policy 
which has become a national institution and the 
accepted slogan of the Australian people. All 
parties are united on this point. For racial, eco- 
nomic, and industrial reasons Australia cannot 
tolerate a large immigration of cheap labor which 
would tend to lower the standard of living and 
produce a hybrid race. This would not be fair 
to the Australians, nor to the Japanese, nor, for 
that matter, to the world. Accordingly, the im- 
migration of colored races into the country is pro- 
hibited, but under the alliance it is impossible to 
discriminate against Japanese nationals, and 
therefore anti-Asiatic legislation can only be made 
effective by a roundabout dictation test. 

The democratic sentiment of Australia, too, 
has been outraged by the sense of injustice in 
Japan’s treatment of China. Can Britain right- 
eously renew a treaty that admits of a policy of 
spoliation of a defenseless people like the Chi- 
nese? 

And finally my recent visit to America has 
convinced me of the fact that a lot of the regret- 
table misunderstanding between this country and 
the United States is due to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. The treaty will never be understood 
by our cousins across the Atlantic, who, with a 
weather eye to Japan, have adopted the maxim 
“trusting in God and keeping their powder 

ry. 
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THE RUSSIAN SOUL 


N the Mercure de France for June 15th, 

Z. L. Zaleski publishes a learned mono- 
graph, rather than a readable essay, on ‘““The 
Elements of the Russian Soul.” The sub- 
title, “The Russian Conception of Order 
and Liberty,” is a helpful clue through the 
detailed allusions to seven centuries of his- 
tory, and in the somewhat repetitious psycho- 
logical discussions. The writer’s ideal type 
is the West-European man, gradually ac- 
quiring fuller freedom for conscientious self- 
development, without lessening his feeling of 
pride, gratitude and duty toward the com- 
monwealth, the ancestry, the past, that make 
his uplift possible: man that recasts and re- 
builds that past, without the fury of mere 
destructiveness. 

But for the murderous crimes of her three 
autocratic neighbors, Poland would have 
imitated France, the perfect example, to the 
writer’s mind, of such growth. As for 
other protagonists, as Puritan England, or 
Holland, they appear in these pages only by 
implication, under the general term “‘the Oc- 
cident,” of which Paris is always the soul. 
The expected revival of Poland is, appar- 
ently, the chief hope of Europe. The writ- 
er’s Slavic name doubtless suggests the key 
to this peculiar setting of the world-drama. 

Russia is a mass of a hundred and fifty or 
more millions, a mere “biological mass,” 
with no past development that it desires to 
remember, no real social consciousness, feel- 
ing itself free from all traditions, ties, or 
limitations, with no conception ‘either of 
true order or of real freedom. The paper 
traces the growth of this terrible menace to 
all healthy individual, national, and inter- 
national life. 

The very beginning of Muscovy as a 
power is traced to a Slavic conquest by vio- 
lence, from Kief, in the twelfth century— 
a conquest swallowed so early as 1238 in 
a subjection of the tyrants themselves to the 
Tartars, a subjection that lasted nearly three 
centuries. So the yoked princess, long 
schooled to hypocritical deference without 
their land and cruel absolutism within it, 
were more like Tartar Khans than true Eu- 
ropean overlords. And to this day Russia 
is Oriental, Asiatic. The two chief efforts 
of its rulers have been to centralize the own- 
ership of land in what were really military 
and feudal fiefs, and to keep the whole peo- 
ple on a dead level of ignorance, helpless- 
ness and submissiveness: a policy extended 


with merciless thoroughness to each con- 
quered and annexed people. All social 
forces and institutions that might aid in any 
sort of uplift have been systematically 
weeded out. 

Peter the Great ‘‘Europeanized” his do- 
main in Asiatic fashion: despotically, and 
solely for the benefit of the autocracy, he 
utilized modern inventions and methods, but 
the people made not a step of social pro- 
gress. Peter only perfected in Russia a re- 
sistless but servile bureaucracy of the Ger- 
man type. His best tools were actual Ger- 
mans, as their successors have been ever 
since, 


But indeed, is not the Romanoff dynasty itself, 
sprung from the Gottorp-Holsteiners, truly Ger- 
man in blood and character? . . Peter the 
Third frankly declared himself the King of Prus- 
sia’s vassal. Catharine II, German herself, while 
petting Voltaire and Diderot, stamped out the 
first sparks of national literature. . They 
were all champions of Germanism, seated on the 
throne of the Czars but waging war on Slavism 
“as if they were still tenants-in-chief of the 
Tartar Khans!” 


Later still, to be sure, Czars like Nicho- 
las I (1825-55) regarded themselves as the 
chief bulwark against all forms of the hated 
“Western” liberalism, and even dreamed of 
world sovereignty. But the methods were 
always the same; blind obedience even to 
servility, discipline, “old-fashioned German 
loyalty’—to a single overlord—were the 
only ideals set us as national virtues before 
the people. That people had no develop- 
ment, therefore no real past to build on or to 
be gladly remembered. No class capable of 
working a constitution ever had a chance to 
develop. The first intimations of such in- 
terests led swiftly to Siberia or the gallows. 
Every man was helpless before spies, inform- 
ers, and police tyranny. He who disap- 
peared had no friends to ask his fate. There 
were indeed rebellions, for hate of such a 
régime lies deeper than all seemingly stolid 
submission. But whether blind uprisings of 
serfs or more intelligent conspiracies, all 
were crushed with terrible severity. 

The commune organizations took all ini- 
tiative, and all responsible business activi- 
ties, out of the peasants’ hand. The con- 
stant shifting from one allotment of land to 
another made him feel that waste and indo- 
lence were repaid no worse than thrift, fore- 
sight and energy. - The common helpless- 
ness and mutual distrust gave the Russian a 
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peculiar sense of isolation, from his neigh- 
bors, from the rest of mankind, from his 
own ancestors and posterity. He is a sullen, 
unhappy, dangerous child! 

The pretentious outward pomp, routine 
form and inner emptiness of his Byzantine 
church make ceremonies but make no living 
appeal. In fact, there is almost no common 
ground between him and the typical West 
European, or modern man generally, who has 
pride of race, social instincts, ambition, and 
senses of justice as his first impulses to action. 

The typical Russian is glad to destroy any 
and everything that could remind him of the 
past. That being done, as we have so re- 
cently seen, there is no limit of reason or 
experience to his dreams of easy wealth ex- 
pansion, world-domination that he builds on 
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the leveled ruins his first rage has left be- 
hind it. 

Perhaps the chief weakness of this de- 
tailed and abstruse study is the failure to 
present, at its conclusion, even a single hope- 
ful or constructive suggestion. It ends, in- 
stead, in a straggling file of unanswered 
queries: 


So, from whatever side we survey the actual 
state of Russia, the heavy mass of the autocracy 
shuts off the whole horizon. 

How shall it be effaced, utilized, or destroyed? 
How shall a way be attained to gain an outlook 
on the future of the Russian people? Shall this 
task be accomplished by a progressive (upward) 
leveling process, the slow work of generations? 
Or, on the other hand, will the present explosion 
of the hatred suppressed through centuries of 
enslavement, prove sufficient? 





AN 


ENGLISHMAN’S OBSERVATIONS ON 


THE NEW YORK LABOR SITUATION 


HE well-known correspondent and 

author, Henry W. Nevinson, of London, 
recently spent several months in the United 
States. He was in New York City on May 
1, and under the guidance of a labor leader, 
whom he describes as the George Lansbury 
of New York, he went from one meeting of 
working people to another. He describes the 
impressions he received at these meetings in 
the Manchester Guardian for May 21. He 
says: 


My friend and counselor spoke the dialect of 
English which is generally understood here, but 
he was almost the only one who did. He was 
immensely popular, and the common people lis- 
tened to him gladly. But nearly all the rest 
spoke that admixture of German with Hebrew 
and other tongues which carries the Jew round 
the world. All understood that. It was their 
mother-tongue. Fine orators some of the speak- 
ers were, and all the usual Socialistic protests 
were much applauded. “The profit of the work 
for those who do the work”; “The control of the 
industry by those who understand the industry”; 
the denunciation of capitalism as the common 
enemy of all working mankind—those were, as 
usual, the most frequent sentiments and the most 
applauded. But most noticeable to me was the 
repeated claim not merely to higher wages and 
shorter hours, but to the finer sides and interests 
of life—to the best in art and music and letters. 
The claim was for the fullness of life—“life 
more abundant,” as the old teacher said. “All 
the best of life for those who create the means of 
life’—that was the persistent cry. 

Certainly the working people here do not get 
what is called the best of life any more than 


anywhere else. The contrast between their state 
and the state of those who (in common language) 
do get the best is sharper here than even in 


London. The workers live on both sides of this 
thin island, but especially on the east side. The 
rich live and have their offices down a _ long 


streak in the centre, most of the offices being in 
the superb skyscrapers clustered in so beautiful 
a group at the south end or “Down Town,” and 
most of the great houses or “apartment buildings” 
lining the great avenues running north—Park 
Avenue, Madison Avenue, Fifth Avenue, Central 
Part West, and one or two more. The streets 
where the workers live represent what I suppose 
New York was like before the genius of the archi- 
tect McKim and his followers converted her into 
the most beautiful of cities. Some few of the 
streets retain relics of our fine Georgian build- 
ing and classic simplicity. But most of them are 
the wretched products of about sixty years ago 
—dull red brick or dull brownstone houses, three 
or four stories high, all alike, all damned, all 
crammed. 

So from morn to dewy eve I progressed from 
hall to hall. In each there was the same kind 
of audience—furniture makers, tailors (the great 
majority), or white goods makers (chiefly girls) ; 
in each there was the same kind of speeches; in 
each the same protestation, and the same peace. 
The leading reactionary paper here declares that 
“the mad dog of internationalism is frothing at 
the mouth.” The mouth is there, but it refuses 
to froth, though at every corner a_truncheon 
awaits the event. There is, in fact, a rather pe- 
culiar absence of popular indignation in the city, 
and perhaps in the whole continent. I suppose 
the races are too distributed or too numerous to 
concentrate. There is also a fairly general pros- 
perity. Prices are rising with terrible speed, but 
wages for the manual worker have risen faster. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE IN DANGER 


N ARTICLE published in Natural 

History (New York) by Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, director of the New York 
Zoological Park, will strike a responsive 
chord in the breasts of most American read- 
ers. Dr. Hornaday calls attention to the 
startling fact that. the bald eagle, our na- 
tional bird from the foundation of this coun- 
try, is threatened with extermination—not 
through natural and unavoidable causes, but 
through the deliberate action of American 
legislators! The writer says: 


Hornaday tells us that in the Eastern 
part of the United States, where as recently 
as thirty years ago there were many of these 
birds, it is now impossible to trap enough 
of them to supply the demands of zodlogical 
gardens. The eagle, he says, is a slow 
breeder, and is therefore in special need of 
protection. 


The mistake of granting a bounty on the eagle 
in Alaska was typical of our Government which 
tries to be “all things to all men” and in so doing 
often burdens or bereaves the whole continent in 





Two years ago the territorial 
government of Alaska was mis- 
led by stories of alleged “de- 
struction of salmon and game” 
perpetrated by eagles, to enact 
a blanket law and offer a bounty 
of fifty cents a head for eagles, 
either the golden or white- 
headed species, throughout the 
territory. This was in opposi- 
tion to the practice of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture during the last 
twenty-five years. The policy 
is against paying bounties even 
on hawks, and this policy is 
based on the research and ex- 
perience of more than half a 
century. 

The bald eagle, however, is 
particularly a harmless bird in 
most localities. Living along 
river margins and the sea-coast, 
it has small opportunity to feed 
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upon the game animals of more 
wooded areas. Its favorite food 
is fish and in Alaska it feeds on 
the salmon which die on their 
spawning beds after spawning. 
As all salmon die in this way 
surely a share of them may be granted as the 
eagle’s lawful prey. 

Now it is entirely conceivable that in small 
areas here and there in, America, eagles, or 
bear, and even such gentle creatures as bobolinks, 
doves, and robins,—even female deer, may be- 
come so numerous as to constitute nuisances, re- 
quiring abatements by systematic and carefully 
considered measures. For such cases New York, 
for instance, has an admirable wild-animal 
nuisance law—rarely invoked, however. The 
necessity to kill off a wild surplus in a given 
locality has long been conceded; but to sweep a 
whole province on an exterminatory basis—by a 
price on heads, open to every gunner—is quite a 
different matter. 


The reason why the ill-advised action of 
the Alaska Legislature is so serious a menace 
to the existence of the bald eagle is that 
Alaska is the only part of the United States 
in which this species is still common. Dr. 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE 


(This illustration is from the Broeklyn Museum’s Bald-Eagle Group, de- 
stroyed by fire in 1914. 
Museum. The specimens were collected in Virginia by Mr. R. H. Rockwell) 


Photograph reproduced by courtesy of the Brooklyn 


order to facilitate the success of an insistent few 
in a limited locality—whether they be lumber- 
men, fishermen, or fur farmers. Locally in Alaska 
there has been reaction against the bounty on 
eagles and the law will eventually be repealed. 
In the last session of the territorial legislature, 
Senator D. A. Sutherland led a movement de- 
signed to do away with it, but was defeated. 
May Alaska waken so that the repeal will 
not come too late. When we know the very 
small total number of living eagles at best, the 
tale of 5060 slaughtered and paid for up to 
Janaary 1, 1920, is to American ornithologists 
and wild life protectors, as well as to patriotic 
citizens of the country, distinctly discon- 
certing. 

Civilization is against the eagle. It is robbing 
it of its lawful prey, and giving it nothing in 


return. Far too much has this bird of our 
national history been flouted and_ neglected. 
We must honor it. more, protect it better, 


or see it wholly disappear from the land of our 
fathers. 
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GERMANY IN LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE 
BEFORE THE WAR 


N the July number of the Bulletin of the 
Pan-American Union Mr. William C. 

Wells exposes the fallacy of the statement 
frequently repeated in recent years to the 
effect that prior to August 1, 1914, Ger- 
many had outdistanced all competitors save 
England in the Latin-American market, and 
had practically driven the United States 
from the field. 

Mr. Wells shows at the outset that under- 
lving German commercial relations with 
Latin America were certain economic condi- 
tions that had much weight in determining 
Germany’s trade policy. Thus the food- 
stuffs such as Latin America was capable of 
supplying were not needed by Germany in 
large quantities. Her food imports from 
Latin America consisted mainly of coffee 
and cocoa. As for industrial raw material, 
the German industries, being limited in size 
as compared with those of the United States, 
could not use more than a small fraction of 
Latin-American raw products that were con- 
sumed in large quantities by the United 
States. Even in the matter of supplying 
manufactured products to Latin America, 
Germany, while she had almost a monopoly 
in dyes, toys, glassware and textile goods, 
could not compete successfully with the 
United States in the field of general manu- 
facture. Mr. Wells states as a fact that in 
1913 Latin America bought three. dollars’ 
worth of goods from the United States for 
every two dollars bought of Germany. 

In banking the Germans usually ranked 


second. to the British throughout Latin 
America. 
Latin America produces comparatively 


little raw material to supply the great Ger- 
man industries in chemicals, steel and iron, 
cotton and flax textiles. In the leather in- 
dustry Germany was far behind England, 
and England and Germany together were 
behind the United States. In rubber the 
United States had an even greater lead. 
One fact brought out by Mr. Wells goes 
far to explain the very prevalent impression 
that the United States was not selling large 
quantities of goods to Latin America. There 
were no American ships carrying the goods, 
no American banks financing the trade, no 
shops to sell them, only a small contingent of 
American itinerant salesmen, and few Amer- 
icans resident in Latin-American countries. 
Aug.—7 


Mr. Wells shows that the chief business of 
many German traders was in American 
goods, and the chief business of some German 
ship lines was to carry these goods, and of 
German banks to handle the payments. 
The German buyers of country produce 
shipped very little of it to Germany, but 
most of it to the United States. Official 
statistics show that Latin America before 
the war imported 50 per cent. more goods 
from the United States than from Germany. 
The fact is, that the German trader had to 
sell American and British goods or go to the 
wall. ‘Germany could not compete except 
in a few lines, and Germany could not take 
any large amount_of Latin-American prod- 
uce.  Self-interest drove the German 
trader to do what no doubt he did not want 
to do, but what, nevertheless, he was forced 
to do.” 


In many Latin-American countries thousands 
of producers believed that only England and 
Germany bought the produce. The illusion in 
respect to Germany was complete. Germans 
bought the stuff; payment was through Ger- 
man banks, and German ships took it away. 
The fact that many German buyers consigned 
not an ounce of produce anywhere except to the 
United States was something the trader never 
thought worth while relating to the man he 
bought from. 

On the side of Latin-American imports Ger- 
many ranked third. In fourteen of the twenty 
countries it was a very bad third, and was los- 
ing ground in detail. In these countries—Mexico, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Peru 
—imports from the United States were more than 
four times as great as imports from Germany. 


LaTIN-AMERICAN IMPORTS, FOURTEEN COUNTRIES, 


1913 
From the United States............. $187,350,096 
Pron) Great Britain. . ode. <cnenncs 59,752,401 
Perot Geum oc. io dd cide sie Se eins 43,822,005 


For the remaining six countries—Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia, and Uruguay— 
the trade was: 

LATIN-AMERICAN Imports, S1xX COUNTRIES, 1913 
From Great Britain: ...:.... 5.0.4.0. $255,034,179 
VON ClOPIMOTIG oo 66 x cocks ce eck ees 175,744,271 
From the United States............. 141,601,585 

For all Latin America the United States led 
Great Britain $14,166,101, and Great Britain led 
Germany $95,220,304. 

The total value of all Latin-American impor‘s 
from Germany before the war was less than the 
output of the manufacturing industries of any one 
of a number of cities of the second industrial 
rank in the United States. 
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AMERICAN NAVAL PROGRESS— 
A BRITISH VIEW 

















six 14-INCH GUNS OF THE NEW AMERICAN 
BATTLESHIP “TENNESSEE” 


N the Fortnightly Review (London) the 

English naval expert, Archibald Hurd, 
writes with great frankness concerning 
American naval progress and its bearing on 
the threatened waning of British sea power. 
His article is entitled, “Shall We Suffer 
Eclipse By Sea?” 

Mr. Hurd reminds his English readers of 
the time, early in the last century, when 
America’s sea tonnage almost equalled that 
of Great Britain. He notes a_ tendency 
among Englishmen to conclude that their 
supremacy on the seas is an “inalienable heri- 
tage,” and that America can never again be 
a serious rival When Germany was ex- 
panding its navy a similar attitude was as- 
sumed towards that power. ‘There was a 
consensus of opinion that the Germans were 
not seamen and that they did not understand 
foreign trading. Englishmen were wrong in 
those assumptions, and Mr. Hurd believes 
that*they should now brush aside the sugges- 
tion that the United States can never com- 
pete with them on the sea, and concentrate 
their attention “without ill-feeling, much 
less animosity, on the inevitable contest 
which is now opening.” 

When Secretary Daniels declared that the 
American navy ‘‘must be second to none in 


the world” he was, says Mr. Hurd, indulg- 
ing in no empty and boastful phrase. This 
British expert is willing to stake his reputa- 
tion as a prophet on this explicit prediction, 
which he puts in italics: 


If naval power is to be judged by the number 
of most efficient capital ships possessed by any 
country, then within three, or at most four years, 
the American fleet will have outdistanced the 
British fleet. 


Mr. Hurd bases his rather startling state- 
ment on the following official showing: 


RELATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH—1924 
CLass 


First-Class Battleships: British (15 in. guns) 


OVALE SODEFAGR 6 heix aiaie tee, ajo Hitsele arose 5 
Dileen BURAUEED: 6 soe ss Sh eee Ces bua eos 5 
10 
American (16 in. guns) 
TRANG <iiscipiieksin ewan deetes ldo) RS 6 
GSIARGLON: 6 score tors atein. pois wicloulsiee ph OE 4 
10 
Second-Class Battleships: British (13.5 in. guns) 
DEO SIE 5 aca toe 5: Gein SSS 6 SRE SOR + 
SONG COV IO D510. Sais Se. c atera id oNinla raveeraes 3 
LOVION warersieisjos cars vate stares ata + 
HEVAMA fot che te Gea A erase antisite ean 1 
CORDA Biisiisiccinr eden eomerearieen 1 
13 
American (14 in. guns) 

CDE OP EE onsen tedleqnesSacmin: OB eree ua eles 
IW PaTINNORSED si: 6 sce iaaie oes fas Sete ele oes 3 
PURSE CAIN 625-555 es SPR EI Ke 2 
DEIABOING. 6 6ie5 5a. oie ieise enena ete cates 2 
LN GRO SIMON 25 oie- 4 winiars, Saperemtelareecs aw NS oR 2 
11 
First-Class Battle Cruisers: British (15 in. guns) 
TF QOAS 05 380.05: Wiksvic cashes ere AAO MS 1 
PCAMEOMOI oii’ cron tavalSiorwevolc ens wearer teeta oe 2 
3 
American (16 in. guns) 
TORR OLGI 266i ion eeeMaleccteghieina see aoe 6 
6 
Second-Class Battle Cruisers: British 
(13.5 in. guns) 
GOR nie ie ticeslbnlohioqneansepne roars 1 
1 ee Oe aR A Tne Ae iar er EE: 2 
3 
British 
Pirst-Claes (Capital (Shins s.i5.o5.63k See ke sc ee 13 
Second=Class ‘Capital ‘Ships: .¢ 3.000566 50660 16 
American 
First-Class Capital Snipe. .2:<,<.issanae cma 16 


Secong-Class' Capital Ships:..:...; 3...0:...00es0006 11 
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By 1923 or ’24, according to Mr. Hurd, 
there will be only three major navies in the 
world—the American, with sixteen _first- 
class capital ships, the British with thirteen, 
and the Japanese with two. If, however, 
this classification is ignored and account is 
taken of all ships of the line mounting 13.5- 
inch guns, the standing of these three fleets 
will be: first, the British Navy, with twenty- 
nine units; second, the United States Navy, 
with twenty-seven; and third, the Japanese 
Navy, with eleven. 

Turning to the matter of merchant ship- 
ping, and surveying ship-building develop- 
ments in the United States, Mr. Hurd con- 


cludes with this bit of well-considered advice: 


We in this insular country cannot recognize 
too soon that in the immediate future we, asthe 
foremost sea-carriers of the world, shall be con- 
fronted with keen competition on the part of the 
American and other mercantile marines. So long 
as that competition is conducted with justice and 
equity, we shall have no cause of complaint; 
and, even if American shipping is subsidized or 
otherwise favored by state policy, it will behoove 
us to watch the course of events without feelings 
of bitterness or animosity. We possess no in- 
alienable right to the position of the sea-carriers 
of the world, and if we are to regain our primacy 
we must do so by offering, as we offered in 1914 
and earlier years, the most efficient service, and, 
for the rest, place our reliance on the sea instinct 
and sea_aptitudes which we have inherited. 





WHY MORE COTTON SHOULD BE 
GROWN 


ORTH AMERICA and some of the 

countries of Europe find one of their 
most important sources of revenue in the 
manufacture of cotton textiles and the rais- 
ing of the cotton itself. ‘The cotton indus- 
try in Manchester (England) is immense, 
while in the United States both the growth 
and manufacture of cotton are of utmost 
importance. 

“What,” asks the editor of La Revista 
Economia y Finanzas (Buenos Aires), “is 
the cotton situation in the Argentine Repub- 
lic to-day?” Almost two-thirds of the repub- 
lic is fitted for cotton cultivation. Besides 
the territories of Chaco, Formosa, and 
Misiones (all well watered), there are the 
provinces of Corrientes, Ttucuman, Salta, 
Jujuy, Santiago del Estero, Catamarca, 
Norte de Santa Fe and Entre Rios—all 
possessing land and climate suitable for 
raising this staple. In spite of this, eight- 
een years after the recognition of this fact 
by the government, but 600 tons were sent 
outside the country! 

Unfortunately the industry has not been 
aided in a practical manner by the govern- 
ment. Its effort has gone no further than 
the issue of a few leaflets on cotton-grow- 
ing. Now this governmental inaction is 
bearing its fruits. Although eighteen years 
have passed the Argentine must import most 
of its cotton, either in the form of textiles, 
or the cotton thread for weaving, at high 
prices. Were this produced at home, the 
cost could be halved. Moreover, with the 
additional cargo space saved in incoming 


vessels, business in general would be given 
relief. 

To-day the small amount of cotton raised 
at home can be marketed, at a fair profit, at 
at about three-fourths the price of the im- 
ported and with the advantage of quantity 
production costs could doubtless be still fur- 
ther lowered. 

Other countries of South America pos- 
sessing suitable lands and climate have 
known how to take advantage of them. 
Peru has put more than 180,000 hectares 
of land into cotton cultivation, while Brazil 
two years ago held a great cotton exposition 
in which was shown the product of Bra- 
zilian looms—every variety of cloth from the 
coarsest to the most dainty. “These coun- 
tries, doubtless, have felt the necessity of 
economic defense backed by the government. 

It is a serious fault that the Argentine 
Government has been willing for many 
years to see 25,000,000 pesos (the peso is to- 
day about 96 cents American) a year for 
cotton paid to other countries. This money 
might well have stayed in the Republic, if 
the territory of Chaco had been properly 
helped. It is, indeed, lamentable to see the 
authorities overlook this opportunity to es- 
tablish at a small expense an industry of the 
first importance. 

Leaflets of instructions (for colonists that 
do not exist), speeches and conferences do 
not bring results. The government should 
stop these foolish expenditures at once. In 
the place of present inaction the Department 
of Agriculture ought to arrange to import 
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PICKING COTTON IN ARKANSAS FIELDS 


at once trom North America, Peru and 
Egypt (respectively) a ton of the best qual- 
ity and known type of cotton seed, giving it 
to the regional school of agriculture at 
Chaco to be increased and give the resultant 
seed free to each colony asking for it. 

Afterward, in view of the indubitable in- 
flux of population to the cotton-growing 
areas, the land should be divided into 50,000 
hectares in each territory, and again into 
1000 lots of fifty each which the executive 
could give to those immigrants (of any 
nationality). All land to be located in the 
best places and under best possible condi- 
tions. Passage of workmen (day laborers) 
to the cotton districts should be facilitated 
by the means of a rebate of 20 per cent. of 
the regular railroad fare—as was done for 
the harvest hands in the provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Santa Fé and Cordoba. 

This homestead act would not result in 
the immediate filling of all free territory, 
but that is neither to be expected nor de- 
sired. 

The above, according to this Argentine 
writer, is the true way to encourage cotton- 
raising, to make the Argentine independent 
of the world eventually, both for raw and 
finished material, and the expense would be 
comparatively small—being more than re- 
paid in a few years by additional taxes to 


government and the freeing of new capital, 
now sent abroad, for home use. 

It is interesting to see what the rest of 
the world thinks on this question, what 
means are being taken to assure cotton to dif- 
ferent nations. L’Expansion Economique, 
(Paris) briefly outlines the situation as fol- 
lows: 


To-day the United States furnishes five-eighths 
of the cotton of the world and shows an increas- 
ing tendency to consume all its product at home. 

Before the war England got 85 per cent. of its 
cotton from the United States. To-day England 
is taking means to intensify cotton culture in the 
colonies of Mesopotamia, South Africa, Nigeria, 
Uganda, Egypt, and Australia (the last-named 
country being a newcomer in the cotton world). 

In British-India in 1919 was raised 5,668,000 
bales of 400 pounds each, against 3,282,000 bales 
in 1918. The yield per acre increased from sixty- 
seven pounds in 1918 to 102 pounds in 1919. 
Bombay raised 279/10 per cent. of the amount.’ 

At Natal, investigation shows the feasibility of 
raising cotton. In Northern Australia land for- 
merly rated as desert has been found suitable for 
cotton-growing. 





1For purposes of comparison it is interesting to note 
that the United States Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts (July 2, 1920) that the United States cotton crop 
will probably be 11,450,000 bales, 

The effect of such increased production must event- 
ually reach the United States cotton-growers, though 
Indian and Australian cotton, if manufactured into 
goods at Manchester, will have to suffer in competition 
on account of high freight charges based on the great 
distances between source and factories. 
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BUILDINGS OF INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA, WITH FRONTS THROWN DOWN BY EARTHQUAKE SHOCKS IN JUNE 


RECENT CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKES 


UST before the severe earthquake shocks © 


in southern California in June last, there 
appeared in the Scientific Monthly a careful 
study of earthquake shocks that occurred in 
that State during the years 1915-18, inclu- 
sive, from the pen of Dr. Andrew H. Pal- 
mer, of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Dr. Palmer found that in those four years 
California had a total of 357 earthquakes. A 
table of the months of occurrence shows that 
earthquakes are far more frequent in Cali- 
fornia during the summer dry season than 
during the winter wet season. But during 
every month at least one earthquake was felt 
somewhere in the State. Earthquakes, as 
is general known, are more frequent at night 
than during the daytime, and it appears that 
in California there are two maximum and 
two minimum hours of occurrence. The ex- 
treme maximum occurs at 11 P.M. and the 
extreme minimum at 5 P.M. A secondary 
maximum occurs at 5 A.M. and a secondary 
minimum at 1 A.M. 

As to the cause of earthquakes, which ad- 
mittedly is not well understood, Dr. Palmer 
is convinced that most if not all California 
earthquakes are due to slippings and slidings 
of the earth’s crust for short distances along 
fault planes. The cause may be the strain 


imposed by some powerful force from with- 
out, or it may be simply the contraction of 
the earth itself. 

The late Professor Edward S. Holden, 
of the University of California, made a study 
of earthquakes on the Pacific Coast for 129 
years—1769-1897 inclusive. His conclu- 
sion was that for any particular locality the 
number of really heavy shocks was quite 
small. At San Francisco there have been but 
three destructive shocks and four exception- 
ally heavy earthquakes in a hundred years. 
For the State at large the most destructive 
earthquakes of modern times have been those 
of 1800, 1812, 1872, and 1906. After her 
disastrous experience of 1906, the city of 
San Francisco reconstructed her water sys- 
tem in such a way that an earthquake could 
not again destroy its efficiency. In the, mat- 
ter of building construction it has been 
learned that steel frame and reenforced con- 
crete buildings will stand through a severe 
earthquake. Wooden buildings will yield to 
strains and often remain unharmed in de- 
structive shocks. The type of building most 
easily destroyed is brick and concrete block, 
and the primitive adobe, still in use among 
Mexicans and Indians, is said to be the most 
dangerous type of all. 
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In concluding his article, Dr. Palmer ex- 
poses the falsity of beliefs once prevalent 
concerning the danger from earthquakes. 
The actual danger to one living in any par- 
ticular locality in California, he says, is small 
indeed. Though written almost fifty years 
ago, these words of General Hardenburg, 


t 


U. S. Surveyor General, are still true to fact: 


Reasoning from the foregoing historical facts, 
I am firmly of the opinion that the earthquakes 
of California are not so much to be dreaded as 
is generally supposed; in fact, that they are far 
less dangerous to life and property than are the 
hurricanes of the South, or the summer tornadoes 
of the North. 





THE CAR SHORTAGE AND THE FARMER 


OW the nation-wide transportation 

shortage is effecting our agricultural 
interests is clearly set forth by United States 
Senator Arthur Capper in one of his farm 
papers, the Kansas Farmer and Mail and 
Breeze. 

Writing just before the recent wheat har- 
vest in Kansas, Senator Capper states that 
in one day recently fifty grain elevators in 
that State could get only seven empty freight 


gent need of 100,000 new freight cars at 
once, The Esch-Cummins law apportioned 
$75,000,000 for freight cars, but this would 
provide only a fraction of the number 
needed, and cannot afford practical relief for 
some months to come. Meanwhile, this ex- 
isting paralysis of transport in many parts 
of the country is playing directly into the 
hands of the profiteer. As Senator Capper 
remarks: 





cars in which to ship grain. 
Kansas had approximately 25,- 
000,000 bushels of last year’s 
wheat still in farm bins and 
small elevators. It was estimated 
that to get this wheat to market 
would require the loading of 
about 480 cars every day for 
sixty days. With this situation 
confronting them, the Kansas 
farmers began the harvest of 
another 100,000,000 bushel wheat 
crop which will more than load 
80,000 grain cars. Where are 
they to get the cars? 

While enormous quantities of 
grain sold last December for ex- 
port are still standing in the ter- 








Warehouses are full of wool, full 
of hides, coffee, sugar, flour. A bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food is im- 
pounded in Chicago’s storage houses 
alone. These supplies are doled out 
as sparingly as possible to maintain 
“shortages” and keep up prices; also, 
in many instances, cars are lacking 
to transport goods from places where 
they are plentiful to other points 
where they are scarce and in great 
demand. 

When, on top of this critical situa- 
tion, after eighteen months of prom- 
ises of wage relief and postponed 
fulfillment, the switchmen’s strike 
for more pay came along with the 
resulting congestion at terminals, the 
railway managers in desperation 
were compelled to appeal to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
take over the routing of the tides of 
trafic. There has been some no- 








minal elevators at Minneapolis, 


not less than 3,000,000 persons— © Underwood & Underwood 
mostly children—are said to be HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


starving to death at this moment 
in Central Europe. 

As Senator Capper states, the expansion 
of our railroad transportation system has not 
kept pace with the country’s growth in pop- 
ulation. He shows that between the years 
1906 and 1916 new freight cars to the num- 
ber of 150,600 were put in service annually, 
while from 80,000 to 85,000 were retired 
each year. During the years 1917-19 new 
cars averaged less than 100,000 a year. In 
addition to the resulting car shortage, there 
is now a shortage of 3000 locomotives. The 
testimony recently offered in Washington by 
railroad executives showed there is an ur- 


ticeable improvement since, some re- 
lief, but it is of the drop-in-the- 
bucket kind, for, after all, rerouting 
cannot make up for a shortage of 
cars and motive power. 


One glaring defect in our industrial sys- 
tem, as Senator Capper points out, is the fact 
that in many instances our factories are lo- 
cated at one extreme of the country, and 


their raw materials at another. By plac- 


ing all our factories next door to their 
source of supply transportation require- 
ments could be cut down one-half. This 
is now quite generally the case in the 
Southern industrial field, and it is a plan 
that may well be adopted elsewhere in future 
development. 
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THE WORLD'S BREAD SUPPLY 


HE question of the bread supply for the 

coming year is discussed by Dr. Alonzo 
E. Taylor in the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) for July 10th: Dr. Taylor 
has devoted many months to the study of the 
European food situation, and there is prob- 
ably no one in the world who at this moment 
is better informed on the needs of the Euro- 
pean populations than Dr. Taylor. His dis- 
cussion is based upon official data and 
forecasts, with due reservation for untoward 
climatic influences. For obvious reasons 
Russia is excluded from consideration, but 
Dr. Taylor’s conclusions apply to the rest of 
the world, both European and Asiatic. 
Throughout his article he uses the word 
“wheat” for bread grains in general, includ- 
ing rye. For his statistical purposes he ex- 
presses quantities in terms of tons, not 
bushels. 

It seems that before the war Europe, out- 
side of Russia, was in the habit of producing 
from 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 tons of bread 
grains each year. The annual consumption 
in the same countries ran from 70,000,000 
tc 71,000,000 tons. Europe usually imported 
from 15,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons from 
Russia and overseas, and there was always a 
greater or smaller carry-over. It is, of 
course, well understood that the grain crops 
of Europe have been reduced during the past 
four years. To go no farther back than one 
year, the harvest of 1919, excluding Russia, 
gave Europe 38,000,000 tons of wheat. It is 
estimated that the importations up to the 
date of this year’s harvest will have been 
about 16,000,000 tons. No appreciable 
carry-over is expected. So it follows that the 
consumption of wheat in Europe during 1920 
will not be over 54,000,000 tons, or about 77 
per cent. of normal. 

Taking the forecasts for the present crop 
of wheat and rye in Europe outside of Rus- 
sia, Dr. Taylor finds that they represent a 
total of 39,600,000 tons. While favorable 
weather may raise this estimate by 2,000,000 
or 3,000,000 tons, unfavorable weather may 
reduce it by a like amount. It is clear, then, 
that Europe’s total supply would still be far 
below the pre-war level. The fact that the 
peoples of Europe have been able to subsist 
during and since the war on this reduced 
quantity of bread grains is due, first, to the 
rationing system, second, to the higher ex- 
traction of the grain in milling, and third, to 
the use of so-called stretching substances— 
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barley, maize, and even birch buds and bul- 
rushes. 

The consumption of cereals in other forms 
than bread is above the pre-war level. Before 
the war cereals comprised about 35 per cent. 
of the calories in the diet of the British peo- 
ple. They now represent 50 per cent. In 
France and Italy they have risen from about 
50 and 60 per cent. to 60 and 70 per cent., 
respectively, while in some parts of Central 
Europe 80 per cent. of the calories of the 
diet are in the form of cereals. 

What bearing do the forecasts of the 
world’s wheat crops for 1920 have on the 
prospects of Europe’s bread supply dur- 
ing 1921? Doctor Taylor finds that the 
total carry-over of the present year for 
Europe, the United States, the Argentine, 
Canada, and Australia, will be approxi- 
mately 6,700,000 tons—only slightly greater 
than the carry-over of last year. But there 
is a reduced acreage for the present wheat 
crop in North America. The last crop in 
Australia having been a failure, nothing is 
to be expected from that country until after 
her new crop arrives in the winter of 1920- 
21. On the whole, therefore, the outlook is 
not wholly encouraging. Yet improved trans- 
portation may partly relieve the situation. 
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NEBRASKA FARMER COOPERATIVES 


HE cooperative idea has fastened upon 

large masses of people in Europe, to 
their profit, and much missionary work has 
been done in this country. In Nebraska, 
according to Mr. Maurice H. Weseen in 
the Journal of Political Economy (Chi- 
cago), the movement has accumulated many 
adherents in recent years and shows promise 
of becoming a dominating power in the 
state. The first farmers’ organization in 
Nebraska to embody codperative principles 
in its by-laws was located at Pleasanton in 
the fall of 1904. Dividends were fixed at 
8 per cent. to capital, and other net earnings 
were distributed on the basis of patronage. 
Since 1904 genuinely codperative enterprises 
have multiplied rapidly. Mr. Weseen says: 


The great majority of early companies were 
elevator or grain companies. But there were also 
many farmers’ telephone companies and _stock- 
shipping associations. Codperative mercantile es- 
tablishments are of more recent growth in Ne- 
braska and are, in fact, having their great day 
just now. Many of the original grain and eleva- 
tor companies gradually added lumber, coal, feed, 
implements, hardware, and merchandise, until 
to-day they are general supply stations for all 
the farmers’ needs. A few have combined with 
this a mill, a creamery, or a general produce 
market. 


In the three months ending September 15 
of last year, forty codperative elevators were 
organized. There are about 400 in the 
state. Codperative live-stock-shipping asso- 
ciations hold second place, with 170 Farm- 
ers’ Union companies. According to the lat- 
est reports, 328 companies are buying some 
merchandise from the Farmers’ Union State 
Exchange of Omaha, but many of these han- 
dle merchandise only as a side line. Mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union have 
established two large mills, one at Scribner 
and one at Snyder. Many elevator compa- 
nies have installed “midget” mills. Two co- 
operative creameries are operated by Farm- 
ers’ Union members, one at Fremont and 
one at Superior, and two more are in the 
process of organization at Beatrice and at 
Superior. At Scottsbluff there is a Farm- 
ers’ Union Transfer and Storage Company 
capitalized at $100,000. At Gordon there 
is a Farmers’ Union Potato Growers’ 
Codperative Association capitalized at $200,- 
000. 

Besides such coéperative associations, there 
are many others. Some of these are organ- 
ized as sellers’ associations, some as buyers’ 


associations, and many as both producers and 
consumers. A secretary or manager usually 
assists in combining the produce shipments 
of members and their orders for goods into 
carload lots, and in disposing of and distrib- 
uting the produce and goods after shipment. 
Among these are at least two codperative 
fruit-growers’ associations and several cow- 
testing societies. Farmers near Champion 
have filed an application to build a railroad 
34.6 miles long, including sidings. They 
claim that the present cost of transportation 
to market will be materially reduced. 

The Farmers’ Educational and Coépera- 
tive Union, although it includes by no means 
all of the codperative enterprises in Nebraska, 
is by far the biggest factor in the movement 
at present, with a membership of about 45,- 
000 and 1500 locals. This represents nearly 
as many families. Mr. Weseen says: 


The Farmers’ Educational and Codperative 
State Union of Nebraska comprises a State - ex- 
change, a live stock commission company; a 
codperative insurance company, and publishes an 
official organ, The Nebraska Union Farmer. A 
central grain association is being planned. The 
general management of all these activities is 
vested in a board of seven directors elected by 
members from seven districts in the State. The 
Farmers’ Union State Exchange, located in a six- 
story building in Omaha, is rapidly shifting from 
a retail to a wholesale basis. . . . Besides carry- 
ing a general stock of dry goods, groceries, im- 
plements, hardware, automobile supplies, and 
furniture, the exchange has special departments 
which handle coal, salt, feed and hay, and 
produce. . 


The Farmers’ Cooperative Union, of 
Oakland, in a town of about 1200 popula- 
tion, now has a membership of 275 and a 
capital stock of $75,000. During 1918 
business aggregating nearly $691,000 was 
transacted, and net gains of $8833 were 
realized. 

The struggle for the present position of 
security and influence held by the Nebraska 
cooperatives was a hard one. Poverty, ir- 
regularity and lack of thrift, and, on the 
other hand, prosperity, with its resulting fas- 
tidiousness, has not helped the growth of the 
movement. ‘The greatest response seems to 
have come from those in medium circum- 
stances. Our highly developed individualism 
and eagerness for immediate gain have hin- 
dered the codperative movement as a whole. 
All the means of competitive pressure have 
been brought to bear, and many times the 
outcome has been fatal. 
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Governor Samuel R. McKelvie, in a re- 
cent message, suggested a law providing for 
organization of codperative credit societies. 
Carrying out this recommendation of the 
Governor (who, by the way, has been re- 
Nominated as a reward for his excellent 
work of government reform) the Legisla- 
ture passed an act permitting organization of 
coéperative credit asssociations. 

The codperators do not confine their inter- 
ests to commercial gain. Saving money is 
but an incident. The main purpose is to 
give better access to the necessities of life 
and to satisfy the larger intellectual and so- 
cial needs. Classes and lectures are estab- 
lished in history, economics, politics, and 
citizenship, as well as courses of special 
training for positions of trust in codperative 
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enterprises. Reading rooms, libraries, de- 
bating clubs and social centers are provided. 
The consolidated rural school movement is 
also being pushed. 

Mr. Weseen carefully analyzes the laws 
governing the case. He does not stop, 
either, with the Nebraska statutes alone, but 
pays attention also to the codperative legisla- 
tion of other States. Codperative produc- 
tion is but half the idea. Codperative con- 
sumption and distribution, with its reversal 
of the theory of profits, promises a successor 
to the now obsolete strike weapon of union 
labor, and offers a throttle to unlimited ex- 
pansion of monopolies. A new trail is being 
blazed by labor, if the establishment of a 
codperative bank in Cleveland by railroad 
engineers is any criterion. 





FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK IN ONE DAY 


HIS is not a romance of the Jules 

Verne order, but a brief, well-packed 
résumé of scientific progress and prospect 
in the Correspondant (Paris) of June 10, 
1920. Of course, the route proposed is the 
zrial one, for Emerson’s prophecy has al- 
ready come true and “the eagle is challenged 
in his own domain.” Even so, it is a bit 
startling to hear it decided, at the outset, 
that the line foreshadowed will run six 
miles or more above the earth’s surface, to 
escape the sudden storms, heavy gales, and 
varying currents of the lower atmosphere. 
Up there, it appears, even the temperature 
varies little—say, from 67 degrees to 72 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit, according to 
the season. The best speed as yet attained 
by aviators is stated at 220 miles per hour, 
and as the run in question is but a trifle 
over 3000 miles, the problem as stated might 
seem already easily solved—even if ‘“‘a day” 
be counted from a June sunrise to its sunset 
only. 

But, as the discussion develops, it appears 
that some minor questions are not just yet 
disposed of. First, as to the driving force. 
As the machine rises into more rarefied air, 
the progress through it becomes, not easier, 
but more difficult—partly from the greater 
weight to be sustained, but still more be- 
cause that same lighter air has less of ef- 
fective driving power when expelled in the 
“explosions.” Even at three and one-half 
miles elevation this loss of force is estimated 
at 50 per cent. Either a lighter, more com- 


pact motor must be devised, to lessen materi- 
ally the total weight of the airship, or appli- 
ances for condensing the air as it is drawn 
into the engine will be required. The “turbo- 
compresser” of M. Rateau accomplishes the 
latter purpose, and such a device aided ma- 
terially the two American officers, Schroeder 
and Weiss, who attained, in February and 
March, the maximum altitudes thus far 
reached, 6% and 5%4 miles (the latter 
officially recorded )—these being the highest 
flights as yet made. The writer feels sure 
that this whole mechanical problem is rapidly 
approaching solution. 

Much more generally understood is the 
difficulty in sustaining human life at such 
altitudes. The organs and components of 
the body are adjusted to counteract the ordi- 
nary barometric pressure of the lower levels, 
and the lungs require the amount of oxygen 
there obtainable. Even at 2% to 4 miles 
artificial oxygen supplies are needed. Masks 
have already been devised which automati- 
cally supply this gas as soon as needed, since 
fliers often become faint so suddenly that 
they are unable to adjust even the simplest 
device, and in some cases lives have thus 
been lost. But it is known also that in too 
rarefied air the lungs cannot even so assimi- 
late oxygen offered them, from lack of other 
gases (carbonic oxide, azota) needful to 
keep them in normal condition. 

It appears probable, therefore, that the 


entire compartment for passengers, and also 


the machinists’ chamber—perhaps the two 
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thrown into one—must be kept supplied 
with air or normal density. When to this is 
added the necessity for ventilation and, at 
least, for a tolerable degree of warmth, this 
problem is seen to” be by no means, as yet, 
under such control as that of the motor. 

Probably persons with weak hearts, in 
particular, even when necessarily taking so 
long a journey, will wisely prefer old-fash- 
ioned conveyances, driven by steam or elec- 
tricity on land and sea. Even passengers of 
robust health and adventurous instincts may 
feel a certain instability six miles. above their 
stabler earth-home, in a steel cage many times 
heavier than the medium it traverses, upheld 
only by its own motion, with freezing cold, 
lack of breath, and a headlong plunge all 
in liveliest prospect whenever the slightest 
defect within or any unforeseen experience 
from without shall appear. 

But the calm and confident scientist con- 
siders rather such problems as a workable 
series of four motors, so reinforcing each other 
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that an accident to any one would be a 
trifling cause of delay, at most. An increase 
of speed to 300 miles an hour will be wel- 


comed to suit early diners at the far end of 
‘the run, 


The propeller of variable speed of 
revolution is apparently the next word to be 
expected from inventive science. 

Still, some. old-fashioned travelers will 
find themselves suddenly discovering ‘a cer- 
tain weakness of the—heart! But the paper 
is, in the final analysis, an assertion of the 
practical value of the dangerous and often 
deadly experiments and emulation in loftiest 
flights. 


Each of these improvements can be_ secured 
only through the experimental ascensions of the 
pioneers of the air. These alone can teach the 
engineers the practical value of each modifica- 
tion in their devices. And therefore we must 
not regard the pilots who are struggling to break 
the latest record as striving, by useless ventures, 
for mere popular admiration. Everything points 
to the prospect that by these means we shall 
soon attain the journey to New York in a day. 





THE WORLD’S MOST POWERFUL RADIO 
STATION 


NE of the United States Navy’s most 

remarkable war-time achievements, 
concerning which’ little has been heard, 
though still in the early stages when the 
Armistice was signed, is now being pushed 
to completion, and will perhaps be off the 
Navy’s hands before we are at “peace” with 
Germany. This is nothing less noteworthy 
than the erection of the most powerful 
radio-telegraphic station in the world. Its 
location is eleven miles southwest of Bor- 
deaux, France, and how it happens to be 
there is told by Mr. John W. Kean in the 
Scientific American. 

Some details of Mr. Kean’s article are of 
interest only to scientific men and engineers, 
but the bulk of it is of truly startling inter- 
est to the general reader. He thus describes 
the origin of the undertaking: 


The erection of a super high-powered radio 
station in Europe was the result of a decision 
made by a military committee called by the Navy 
Department, which met at New London, Conn., 
October 4, 1917, and constituted part of a gen- 
eral program adopted for the improvement of 
transatlantic radio facilities. It was felt a sub- 
stantial transatlantic radio service was needed in 
the event that enemy depredations might destroy 
or impair communications by cable. 


After several preliminary discussions it was 
agreed that the French Government would fur- 
nish a suitable site in France, properly protected, 
and would erect and furnish buildings, founda- 
tions, a water supply and power facilities. The 
Navy Department agreed to design the plant sup- 
ply and erect the towers and to install equipment 
in complete operating condition. 

In view of the small size and inadequacy of 
the existing European stations (Eiffel Tower, 
Lyons, Nantes and Rome) it was realized that 
the new station would have to carry an immense 
volume of traffic in the event that the entire 
communication burden should be thrown on the 
radio service; so it was decided to design a plant 
larger than any in existence. 

Signals from European stations were studied, 
and it was found that even a station as powerful 
as Nauen (which had been greatly enlarged by 
Germany during the war) would not be able to 
give proper service during periods of the day 
when fading and static combined to produce the 
most unfavorable conditions. 


Having drawn up its plans, the Navy De- 
partment recruited a party of 600 men, in- 
cluding steel workers, bridgemen, electri- 
cians, etc., and sent them over-seas in the 
spring and summer of 1918. 


In order to cope with the transportation prob- 
lem, special officers were stationed at Philadel- 
phia and at Bordeaux to personally supervise 
shipments. The duplicate radio equipment parts 
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were forwarded on separate vessels to avoid pos- 
sible loss by submarining, and it is to the credit 
of the transport service that no material was lost. 

Practically all the tower steel and radio equip- 
ment was on the station site in September, 1918, 
an incredibly short time after the inception of the 
project, together with a complete erection crew 
and camp. At this date, however, the French 
had not yet started on the radio buildings or 
power supply and were just commencing on the 
tower foundations. ‘The detachment, therefore, 
had to erect a temporary power-transmission line 
and furnish a water and drainage system. The 
officer in charge urged more rapid progress on 
the part of the French authorities regarding their 
portion of the work, with the result that several 
towers were partly under way on the date of the 
Armistice, although nothing could be done toward 
installing the radio equipment. At this time the 
rainy season in western France commenced and 
all progress ceased. 

The withdrawal of our military forces from 
Europe early in 1919 made it necessary to dis- 
band nearly the entire detachment, the members 
of which were returned to the United States. 
The skeleton of an organization was retained at 
the radio station, however, and an agreement 
was finally consummated with the French Gov- 
ernment whereby the Republic of France con- 
tracted to purchase the station on condition that 
the Navy would complete it. Work again pro- 
ceeded, therefore, in June, 1919, the tower erec- 
tion being taken up by the American contractor, 
and the remaining work undertaken by the Navy, 
utilizing labor from the New York Navy Yard 
and elsewhere. 


The size of the new wireless station is 
most impressive, and marks its erection as 
an engineering feat of the first order. 
There are eight steel towers, each 820 feet 
high—i. e., 265 feet taller than the Wash- 


ington Monument. - Each tower stands on 


three legs, which rest on large circular con- 
crete bases. The towers are capable of 
carrying elevators, and the French are con- 
sidering their installation. The eight tow- 
ers are arranged in two rows, of four each; 
the rows are 1320 feet apart, and there is 
the same interval between towers, so that 
the total tract covered by the plant is about 
a mile long by a quarter of a mile wide. 
The “Lafayette Station,” as the plant has 
been named, will set a new pace in wireless 
transmission. We are told that it 


will be practically twice as powerful as any 
radio station now in existence. It will be capable 
of transmitting messages approximately 12,500 
miles, or half way around the world. 

France has a colony at Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, which is just about half way around the 
world from Bordeaux. Messages from Bordeaux 
will reach New Caledonia from both directions, 
which will probably develop some interesting 
scientific data. 

The present plan is for the Lafayette station 
to transmit at the rate of fifty words per minute, 
or 72,000 words per day. Sending messages at 
such a high speed by hand continuously is out 
of the question, so the signaling will be done by 
a mechanical device through which a narrow tape 
is run bearing the dots and dashes previously 
perforated by a special kind of typewriter made 
expressly for the purpose. There are few radio 
receiving operators who can handle incoming 
messages at this speed for hours at a time, no 
matter how expert they are, and to meet this 
contingency, as well as to guard against errors, 
it is said that the French intend to equip their 
stations throughout the world with mechanical 
receiving apparatus that will make phonographic 
records of incoming messages. These records 
may afterwards be “played” over more slowly 
and transcribed. 
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CURRENT NATIONAL AND WORLD 
TOPICS 


The War, the World, and Wilson. By 


George Creel. Harper & Brothers. 367 pp. 

It must not be supposed that we are even ap- 
proaching the end of books dealing with par- 
ticular phases or episodes of the war period. 
Hundreds have already been published, and lit- 
erally thousands will find their way into print 
within a few years. Following the book of John 
Maynard Keynes on the economic consequences 
of the war, and Dr. Dillon’s volume on the 
peace conference at Paris, we shall naturally 
have a series of volumes dealing with the proc- 
esses and results of the effort to arrange per- 
manent peace on the basis of the armistice pro- 
visions of November, 1918. Such books derive 
particular timeliness from the fact that the pend- 
ing presidential campaign of the United States 
is to be fought out, in no small measure, upon 
President Wilson’s record as respects American 
participation in-the war, and more especially as 
regards his part in the Peace Conference, and 
in framing the treaty and the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Wilson’s record is warmly championed by 
the Democrats and is severely condemned by the 
Republicans. It is important, therefore, to have 
Mr. Wilson’s work set forth by writers who know 
intimately what he undertook to do, and what 
circumstances gave shape to the results. The 
Democrats, naturally, will welcome the appear- 
ance at this moment of George Creel’s new vol- 
ume entitled, “The War, The World, and Wil- 
son.” Mr. Creel has always the qualities of 
frankness and courage, and he never apologizes 
for the man or the cause, when his allegiance is 
pledged. It is well to remember that those men 
and women who believe in Woodrow Wilson 
and his statesmanship are quite as ardent in their 
loyalty and their hero-worship as were the ad- 
herents of Colonel Roosevelt. Mr. Creel’s work 
as head of the Bureau of Public Information 
during the war period brought him into close 
relationships of confidence and intimacy with the 
President, so that the present volume is authori- 
tative in its Wilsonian point of view. Demo- 
cratic campaign speakers will find this dashing 
and graphic piece of writing a very timely aid. 
It will show them how to anathematize Wilson’s 
enemies both abroad and at home. Perhaps the 
most refreshing of Mr. Creel’s chapters are those 
in which he castigates the Englishman, Keynes, 
for his cynical attacks upon the American Presi- 
dent. The chapters devoted to analysis of the 
League of Nations are useful as a contribution 
to one side of the discussion of that question, and 
the book as a whole is a brilliant political tour 
de force. It is, moreover, a work that cannot 
well be overlooked or ignored by the Republi- 
cans, however much they resent some of its pages. 
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Constantine I and the Greek People. 
By Paxton Hibben. The Century Company. 592 
pp. Ill. 


With the amazing spectacle this midsummer 
of the little kingdom of Greece taking the field 
to the extent of almost half a million men against 
the aggressive and unconquered Turk, while the 
victorious members of the Entente contribute only 
feebly toward the completion of a job that was 
theirs to finish al- 
most two years ago, 
we are impelled to 
study over again the 
record made_ by 
Greece during the 
active years of the 
Great War. The 
‘American who knew 
most about the 
Greek situation was 
Mr. Paxton Hibben. 
It was through his 
efforts as a corre- 
spondent that those 
remarkable inter- 
views with King 
Constantine were 
published in the 
American newspa- 
pers in 1916. Mr. 
Hibben believed 
strongly that King 
Constantine was 
wholly misunder- 
stood, and that the Balkan diplomacy of the 
Allies was even more blundering and disas- 
trous than the military adventures which the 
words Dardanelles, Gallipoli and Saloniki bring 
to our memories. In 1917 Mr. Hibben wrote 
a book on the unfortunate Constantine, but 
America’s entry into the war led him to post- 
pone its publication for three years, and it has 
just now made its appearance. The story is told 
with great skill and lucidity, and the volume is 
one of the most readable that has come out of 
any of the so-called “side-shows” of the war. 
King Constantine is pictured as an honest, frank, 
intelligent military man deservedly admired’ and 
loved by the Greek people. Venizelos is pre- 
sented as a politician of crafty methods, though 
of large ideals and enthusiasms. It is neither 
Constantine, however, nor Venizelos, who appears 
in a very bad light as Mr. Hibben develops the 
plot of his narrative, but rather the diplomatic 
and military blundering of the British and French 
Governments in their treatment of the Balkan 
situation at large and in detail. Mr. Hibben 
does not believe that the German propaganda in 
Greece was very influential or important, nor 
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does he think that Constantine’s wife, Queen 
Sophie (who was sister of the German Kaiser), 
had any influence at all upon the opinions or the 
policies of the king. He believes that Constan- 
tine was wholly misjudged, and that his deposi- 
tion and banishment from Greece were serious 
mistakes, 


My Three Years in America. By Count 
Bernstorff. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 428 pp. 


The recital that Count Bernstorff makes of his 
experiences as German Ambassador at Washing- 
ton must be universally regarded as a contribu- 
tion containing a certain amount of new mate- 
rial relating to the neutrality of the United States 
in the first three years of the war, and to the 
circumstances leading up to our severance of 
diplomatic relations with Germany. It is prob- 
able that the ex-Ambassador might have secured 
a wider reading and a larger measure of atten- 
tion if he had postponed the publication of his 
book for another year. Just now the story of 
German propaganda in the United States, and of 
the American attitude on submarines and other 
issues affecting our neutrality, is not under dis- 
cussion and review. The immediate political 
situation in Germany, and the great unfinished 
questions having to do with German disarma- 
ment and indemnity payments, are holding the 
attention of statesmen and journalists; and the 
time has not yet come for the publication of 
reminiscences by German military leaders, diplo- 
matists and politicians. The Bernstorff book, 
therefore, will not have so wide a reading now 
as it would command if it had been held back 
for future publication at some moment of greater 
calm than the world has yet regained. Un- 
doubtedly this volume contains official corre- 
spondence and other information that historical 
students and writers must duly consider. The 
reader into whose hands it may come will not 
fail to find its chapters exceedingly interesting, 
as they review familiar episodes from what to 
Americans is an unfamiliar standpoint. 


American World Policies. By David Jayne 
Hill. George H. Doran Company. 257 pp. 

The prolonged Senate debate on the Peace 
Treaty, the platform declarations of the two 
great parties at their recent conventions, and the 
prominence of the League of Nations Covenant 
as an issue in the Presidential campaign make 
this book one of the most timely volumes of the 
season. Abstracts of magazine articles by Dr. 
Hill have already made known his point of view 
to readers of this Review. His task in this book 
is to make clear the reasons that actuated the 
Senate majority in its struggle for its own pre- 
rogatives. Dr. Hill belongs to that group of 
American publicists who believe that a choice 
must be made between the League Covenant (as 
it now stands) and the Constitution of the United 
States. An appendix contains several of the 
most important documents under discussion. 


By Edward James 
Bos- 


Italy and the Jugoslavs. 
Woodhouse and Chase Going Woodhouse. 
ton: Richard G. Badger. 394 pp. 


This book represents one of the very few at- 
tempts in the English language to set forth in a 
calm and orderly way the factors involved in 
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the Adriatic problem. The authors show no 
marked bias in the dispute, but give an impar- 
tial statement of the real grounds on which the 
conclusions of both sides are based. Aside from 
its value as an exposition of the particular differ- 
ences which came so near to wrecking the Peace 
Conference, the volume is important as a de- 
tailed account of the diplomatic relations between 
Italy and the Jugoslavs. There is much docu- 
mentary material in the appendix. 


The Balkans: a Laboratory of History. By 
William M. Sloane. The Abingdon Press. 
412 pp. 

The first edition of Professor Sloane’s book, 
which appeared in the early months of 1914, 
came into unexpected use as a summary of Bal- 
kan conditions preceding the outbreak of the 
Great War. The author has now revised and 
greatly expanded the text, incorporating the dip- 
lomatic developments of the war and the Treaty 
of Versailles. In this difficult work he well 
maintains his reputation for fairness and im- 
partiality as an historian. 


Bolshevism: An International Danger. By 
Paul Miliukov. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 303 pp. 


In view of the fact that most of the criticism 
of Bolshevism that we are privileged to read 
comes from non-Russian sources, we should wel- 
come this attempt of a great Russian scholar and 
statesman to appraise both the doctrine and the 
practical outcome of Bolshevist rule from an in- 
ternational standpoint. Professor Miliukoy, who 
will be remembered as the leader of the first 
government formed after the revolution of 1917, 
here traces the progress of Bolshevism through 
war and revolution into a practical experiment 
in government and exposes the Bolshevist propa- 
ganda in other countries, showing that its leaders 
are aiming at nothing short of a world-revo- 
lution. 


Sovietism. By William English Walling. 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 220 pp. 

This is a summary of Bolshevist utterances, 
made with a view to showing what the real aims 
of the Bolshevist leaders are. The official docu- 
ments and decrees, the speeches of Lenine and 
other leaders, the published opinions of Maxim 
Gorky, acclaimed as the greatest Bolshevist 
writer, are the chief sources from which Mr. 
Walling has drawn in formulating this “A B C 
of Russian Bolshevism.” Mr. Walling assumes 
that the public wants to know “what the Bolshe- 
viki actually stand for—according to a fair sum- 
mary of their own acknowledged words and 
deeds.” 


“Barbarous” Soviet Russia. By Isaac Mc- 
Bride. Thomas Seltzer. 276 pp. III. 

Favorable pictures of present-day life in Rus- 
sia under the Bolshevist régime, as sketched by 
an American traveler. Mr. McBride gave spe- 
cial attention to labor conditions, education, the 
status of women, and the character of the Soviet 
leadership. Interesting documents, including a 
report on the financial situation of Russia, are 
included in an appendix. 
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EUROPE UNDER RECONSTRUCTION 


The American Guide Book to France and 
Its Battlefields. By E. B. Garey, U. S. Army; 
O. O. Ellis, U. S. Army; R. V. D. Magoffin. 
Macmillan. 331 pp. III. 

American: travelers fortunate enough to ob- 
tain passports will find this little book full of 
practical suggestions which should help them to 
make good use of their time while sojourning in 
France. If any of our readers contemplate a 
journey to the battlefield area they will do well 
to obtain a copy of this book and read attentively 
chapter two, which gives specific directions to be 
followed in applying for passports. There are 
two other chapters containing things that you 
should know before arrival in France, and de- 
scribing conditions that will confront you upon 
landing. The remainder of the volume is de- 
scriptive and historicat, one chapter of forty 
pages being devoted to an outline history of the 
war itself. Throughout the book special atten- 
tion is directed to those regions and battle sites 
with which the A. E. F. was particularly con- 
cerned. A concluding chapter gives a brief ac- 
count of each American division, shows where 
each fought, and what it accomplished. There 
are abundant maps and other helpful illustra- 
tions. 


Ladies of Grécourt. By Ruth Gaines. E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 246 pp. III. 

The “Ladies of Grécourt” are members of the 
Smith ‘College Relief Unit in the Somme. In a 
volume entitled “Helping France,” Miss Gaines 
had already told us the story of the early activi- 
ties of this unit, and in the present book the 
record is continued in a sketch of some of the 
most important and appealing aspects of the re- 
construction work done for France by this noble 


group of American women. Miss Anna M. Up- 
john’s pencil sketches of French peasants and 
rural life add greatly to the attractiveness of the 


- book. 


Rising Above the Ruins in France. By 
Corinna Haven Smith and Caroline R. Hill. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 247 pp. Iil. 

Observations in the devastated regions of 
France, made since the Armistice, by two Ameri- 
can women who have devoted themselves whole- 
heartedly to the work for “the Children of the 
Frontier.’ By the use of pen and camera these 
women undertake to show us in America some- 
thing of the destruction that the North of France 
has undergone and something of the brave spirit 
with which the population has sought to rebuild 
its devastated homes. 


Vagabonding Through Changing Germany. 
By Harry A. Franck. Harper & Brothers. 357 


pp. Iil. 

Mr. Franck’s method of studying countries from 
the pedestrian’s viewpoint—a method which made 
his “Vagabond’s Journey Around the World” and 
“Vagabonding Down the Andes” such entertain- 


. ing travel books—has been utilized to good pur- 


pose in producing the present interesting account 
of the author’s recent journeyings. through Ger- 
many. Mr. Franck does not go merely where 
the guide-books point the way, but is always 
eager to leave the beaten track, if thereby he 
may come into closer contact with the “natives.” 
In going into Germany he sought to find what 
the German people were really thinking and do- 
ing. His book gives us first-hand information 
that for the most part has been denied us for the 
past six years, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN HISTORY 


History of Journalism in the United States. 
By George Henry Payne. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 453 pp. 

Mr. Payne’s history of American newspaper 
publication is well written and well propor- 
tioned. It is probably true that most Americans 
think of “journalism” as confined to the writ- 
ing and production of daily newspapers. What- 
ever may be said as to the accuracy of this use 
of the word, it is certainly a prevalent conception, 
and Mr. Payne has made his book conform to it 
rather than to the more inclusive sense of the 
term which would embrace all periodical pub- 
lications. The late E. L. Godkin was for fif- 
teen years editor of the weekly Nation, of New 
York, and in that period had established his repu- 
tation as a journalist. But Mr. Payne regards this 
experience as of comparatively little importance 
as compared with Mr. Godkin’s later career as 
editor of the New York Evening Post. The ob- 
jection may also be made that Mr. Payne’s book 
has regard only for the political aspects of Ameri- 
can journalism. Although this may be regretted, 
it can hardly be regarded as a serious fault so 


long as the author treats politics broadly as a 
factor in our national history. With Mr. Payne 
the writing of this book was evidently a labor 
of love. He has made the story interesting from 
beginning to end. As an experienced newspaper 
man, he could hardly do otherwise. 


The Influence of Oversea Expansion on 
England to 1700. By James E. Gillespie. Co- 
lumbia University. Longmans, Green & Co., 
Agents, 367 pp. 

In this treatise British colonial development 
is approached from a new angle. The author 
has made a serious attempt to analyze and pre- 
sent the effects of early British expansion on Eng- 
land herself. He discusses these effects in the 
concrete, under the heads of social customs, com- 
merce, industry, finance, morals and religion, 
thought, literature, art and politics. Such a dis- 
cussion is useful in that it brings together for 
the first time a variety of materials that have 
heretofore been widely scattered. It serves to 
crystallize and clarify our views of a most im- 
portant period in English history. 
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The Canadian Dominion. By Oscar D. 
Skelton. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
296 pp. Ill. 


The Paths of Inland Commerce. By Archer 
B. Hulbert. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
211 pp. IIl. 


Adventurers of Oregon. By Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 290 pp. IIl. 


The Fight for a Free Sea. By Ralph D. 
Paine. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
235 pp. II. 


These four volumes in the “Chronicles of 
America” series have to do mainly with the nine- 
teenth century. An able Canadian writer, Mr. 
Oscar D. Skelton, has traced the rise of the great 
Dominion to the north of us. This includes the 
successful fight for self-government and the ac- 
complishment of federation. The fascinating 
story of pioneer transportation in America is re- 
lated by Archer B. Hulbert. The development 
of Indian trails into real roadways, the use of 
waterways, both natural and artificial, the birth 
of the steamboat and its later importance—which 
now seems almost incredible—in the settlement 
of the West, are all graphically described. The 
story of the fur trade, as told by Constance L. 
Skinner, is the outstanding feature of Oregon 
history. John McLaughlin, Meriwether Lewis, 
William Clark and John Jacob Astor were the 
preéminent “Adventurers of Oregon.” The 
fourth volume of the group is concerned with our 
War of 1812, the chief episodes of which are 
related by Ralph D. Paine under the title, “The 
Fight for a Free Sea.” The book has special 
chapters on “Perry and Lake Erie,” “The Navy 
on Blue Water,” “Matchless Frigates and Their 
Duels,” and “Victory on Lake Champlain.” 


A Short History of the Italian People, 
from the Barbarian Invasions to the Attain- 
ment of Unity. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 580 pp. IIl. 

Mrs. Trevelyan has been an enthusiastic stu- 
dent of Italian history for many years. Although 
she modestly disclaims any attempts at original 
research, she has at least one qualification which 
historians of foreign peoples do not always pos- 
sess—a genuine sympathy with the people, re- 
sulting from intimate contact. Popular histories 
of Italy in English are not many. This one is 
likely to be recognized very soon as among the 
best. 


The National History of France: the Sev- 
enteenth Century. By Jacques Boulenger. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 412 pp. 

A new presentation of the period of Louis XIV 
and Richelieu in French history. This French 
historian insists on depicting Richelieu as really 
the “Great Cardinal,” rather than the great 
statesman. 


My Second Country (France). By Robert 
Dell. John Lane Company. 323 pp. 


A rather severe criticism of modern French in- 
stitutions, written by an Englishman who has 
lived in France for more than twelve years, 


By Janet Penrose Trevelyan: 


and who makes no attempt to conceal his love 
and admiration for the French people. 


Pan-Americanism—Its Beginnings. By 
Joseph B. Lockey. Macmillan. 503 pp. 

This work covers the period of revolution and 
the formation of new states in South and Central 
America and Mexico, and shows the attitude 
throughout that period of the United States to- 
wards Spanish-American independence. _Inter- 
esting chapters discuss “Hispanic America and 
the Monroe Doctrine,” and “British Influence.” 
Roughly, the period treated embraces the first 
three decades of the nineteenth century. 


A Brazilian Mystic: Being the Life and 
Miracles of Antonio Conselheiro. By R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. Dodd, Mead & Com- 


pany. 238 pp. 

An account of the all but successful rebellion 
of a sect of Brazilian fanatics, led by one An- 
tonio Conselheiro, in the region known as the 
Sertao, between the provinces of Bahia and Per- 
nambuco, in the year 1897. This leader was 
eventually slain with all of his cowboy fol- 
lowers. 


Naval Operations. By Sir Julian S. Corbett. 
Vol I. (Text.) History of the Great War Based 
on Official Documents. Longmans, Green & Co. 
488 pp. Ill. 

Naval Operations. Vol I. (Maps.) Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


In the official history of the Great War pre- 
pared by direction of the historical section of the 
British Committee of Imperial Defense, this is 
the first volume devoted to naval operations, and 
concludes with the Battle of the Falklands in 
December, 1914. It gives a detailed account of 
all the activities of the British Navy during the 
first five months of the war, and this account is 
entirely based on official reports and other docu- 
ments. Besides the maps, plans and diagrams 
inserted in this volume, there is a separate case 
containing eighteen maps and charts. 


“That Damn Y.” By Katherine Mayo. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 432 pp. III. 

Friends of the Y. M. C. A. may well wonder 
why so uncomplimentary a title was chosen for 
this excellent book; but they should remember 
that the phrase was not made by the publishers 
or the author. The truth is that the A. E. F. 
made it. A careful reading of the book will 
show very clearly that the implied condemnation 
was quite undeserved, as we have no doubt many 
American officers and soldiers would now readily 
admit. We hope that no one who contributed 
to the Y. M. C. A. war fund will be deterred 
by the title from reading this book; for in it 
will be found the most complete account of the 
“Y” work in France that has yet been published, 
as well as the ablest defense of its management. 
It is truly an inspiring story, told by an impar- 
tial writer, who herself had first to be “shown.” 
Miss Mayo took eight months’ time for her in- 
vestigation, paid her own expenses, and formed 
her own independent conclusions. That they are 
so favorable is indeed a tribute to the real value 
of the Y. M. C. A.’s contribution to the war. 
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The New Merchant Marine. By Edward 
N. Hurley. The Century Company. 296 pp. 
Ill. 


This book is an outcome of Mr. Hurley’s ob- 
servations and experiences while Chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board. It seems dif- 
ficult for the American of this generation, in con- 
sidering the future of our commerce, to think 
of it in its relation to the building and mainte- 
nance of American ships. For the half-century 
intervening between our Civil War and the out- 
break of the Great War in Europe our commerce 
was chiefly dependent upon foreign shipping. 
Mr. Hurley in this volume seeks to make clear 
to us the real meaning of the American merchant 
marine of to-day, and to outline some of the 
problems that are sure to confront it in the future. 


Ocean Shipping. By Robert Edwards Annin. 
The Century Company. 427 pp. III. 


The fundamentals of ship management and 
operation are treated in this excellent manual, 
which is truly a practical guide for the owners 


and officers of merchant ships. Such a book is 
needed, now that ocean freighting is once again 
becoming an American pursuit. 


Ocean Steamship Traffic Management. 
By Grover G. Huebner. D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 273 pp. II. 

Young men in training for the ocean shipping 
business will be further aided by Dr. Huebner’s 
book on steamship trafic management. It has 
been brought well up to date, and embodies the 
most important changes that have recently oc- 
curred concerning ocean-going vessels. 


International Waterways. 
gan Ogilvie. Macmillan. 424 pp. 

In this volume the author traces, in the first 
place, the evolution of the principle of interna- 
tional waterways, and in the latter half of the 
book indexes the important international inland 
waterways of the world, with references to the 
treaties and laws governing the international en- 
joyment of these waters. 


By Paul Mor- 





FOR WRITERS AND BOOKLOVERS 


The Lure of the Pen. 
mann. Putnams. 305 pp. 


Amateur writers of both sexes and all ages 
will find in this book by an English editor some- 
thing more than useful hints for would-be au- 
thors. There is much of refreshing criticism, 
and a great deal of advice on what to avoid, 
both in theme and treatment. But above all 
there is, in the latter pages of this volume, a 
stirring appeal to genuine creative genius. It 
might even be said that if a young writer fails 
to profit by this inspirational book he had better 
leave off his attempts to write. 


If You Don’t Write Fiction. 
Phelps Cushing. McBride. 85 pp. 

Experience, humor and ability, mixed in equal 
parts, with a dash of editorial vision and the 
spice of reminiscence, mark this attempt to aid 
the would-be writer of informational, or non-fic- 
tion, articles for publication. The breezy breath 
of the West is in every chapter. It is a head- 
long dive into a new venture by a man who has 
something to say and says it—interestingly and 
tersely. It will pay any beginner—and perhaps 
some writers of experience—to run through this 
book for suggestions. Mr. Cushing’s points about 
timeliness, postage, typing, illustrations, and so 
on, are well worth heeding; and best of all, 
he coaches wisely regarding hard work and 
salesmanship. 


The Modern Library of the World’s Best 


Books. Boni & Liveright. 86 volumes or more. 


This is a set of volumes by modern writers 
which brings the world’s best literary products 


By Flora Klick- 


By Charles 


of recent years into uniform binding at moderate 
price to satisfy with an astonishing range of 
selection the yearning for good books. To pick 
out groups of three for illustration, let us name 
from the list Gertrude Atherton, Balzac and 
Baudelaire; Chesterton, D’Annunzio and Daudet; 
Howells, Ibanez and Ibsen; Meredith, Moore 
and Nietzsche; Rodin, Roosevelt and Schnitzler; 
Stirner, Strindberg and Sudermann; Voltaire, 
H. G. Wells and Oscar Wilde. Out of nearly 
a hundred volumes more than one-fourth are de- 
voted to short stories, verse .or plays. Fiction oc- 
cupies the greatest space. From either a geo- 
graphic or a cultural standpoint, the range is 
almost universal, and includes folk lore, philoso- 
phy and some of the best platform eloquence of 
two leading statesmen of recent years. Russian, 
French, Spanish, German, Belgian, British and 
American authors, all received their merited at- 
tention; and among these may be mentioned Lord 
Dunsany, Havelock Ellis, Anatole France, W. S. 
Gilbert, Maxim Gorky, Thomas Hardy, Henry 
James, Ellen Key, Maurice Maeterlinck, Schopen- 
hauer, Swinburne, Tolstoy, Turgenev, Woodrow 
Wilson and W. B. Yeats. Many a layman, hun- 
gering for good books to read as he lolls in the 
shade on his vacation this fall, and perhaps 
lacking the time, knowledge or patience to as- 
semble a collection of worth-while reading, can 
go to any bookstore and make almost a blind 
selection of these books and feel practically cer- 
tain of pleasure and satisfaction. That is per- 
haps the greatest service rendered by the pub- 
lishers of a set of books of this kind. 

Additional volumes will be published each year. 
If these new books hold to the present standard, 
they will be well received. 
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